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‘Presidential -Address to the -Association 
of Operative Millers 


S president of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, I wish to thank sincerely 
the officers and members of District 
No. 4 and all other members of the 
Northwest for their cordial invitation 

to meet in Minneapolis. The whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion given our secretary in making the necessary ar- 
rangements for this big event is highly appreciated, 
and we are very grateful to the various committees, 
and others who contribute so generously to our con- 
venience and entertainment while guests in your city. 

As the objectives of this association are to pro- 
mote proficiency in the art of milling, and to stimulate 
the spirit of fellowship and co-operation, I feel we 
are deserving of the loyal support of all progressive 
millers and milling interests. 

Every mill in America, of any consequence, should 
support the Millers’ National Federation, the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, and our own associa- 
tion, for surely, any advancement of note made in 
trade ethics in the disposal of flour, or scientific pro- 
cedure in the manufacture of this useful commodity, 
will be attained through the efforts of these organized 
bodies. 

During the past year the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration has taken an active interest in our behalf, with 
the result that many of its members have become 
associates of this body. During one of our sessions, H. 
L. Beecher, who is chairman of the Federation board, 
will honor us with a message from that association. 

The American Association of Cereal Chemists will 
extend us a similar courtesy by having its good presi- 
dent, Leslie R. Olsen, address us. 


Papers on Important Subjects 


you will note, in consulting the program book, that 

papers have been prepared on matters of great 
importance by outstanding millers who are authorities 
on the subjects assigned them. These men give of 
their time and knowledge freely, and it always encour- 
ages them to see a full attendance and a spirited 
discussion of the matters they present for your con- 
sideration, so let us make it a great convention by a 
100 per cent attendance at all sessions. 

It has become an annual custom to devote part of 
the first session to the discussion of matters pertain- 
ing to the good of the association. Last year, at 
Dallas, it was decided to publish special bulletins; 
this innovation resulted in much favorable comment, 
and many new members were secured on the strength 
of them. Some splendid articles came from the pens 
of A. S. Yeagley, Edgar S. Miller, B. C. Williams, 
W. J. Cates, and our first president, Professor B. W. 
Dedrick. Mr. Follmer and Mr. Lawson have sent in 
theirs, and they soon will be ready for distribution. 
All these men deserve considerable credit for the 
efforts put forth. Others who volunteered at Dallas 
= still working on papers that will be distributed 
ater. 

The use of amplifiers at conventions was consid- 
ered, as well as others matters, all of which in some 
way have resulted in benefit, so I hope many will 
express their views, for the future of the organization 
depends first on how well we analyze, and then serve, 
the wishes of the majority. As to installing an “am- 
plifier” system, the cost has been found to be pro- 
hibitive. 

We now have eight district branches of the national 

y; all are doing wonderful work in securing new 
members and dispensing knowledge. As our member- 
ship is composed of many second millers, I think we 
should establish districts sufficient in number so they 
will find it convenient to share in the benefits and also 
take part in the proceedings; for some day we must 
look to these men to carry on where we leave off. 

By again referring to the program book, you will 
find all items of interest relative to incomes, disburse- 
ments, and membership, conveniently arranged by 
ee 
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your secretary; later, you will receive his report, as 
well as that of our dependable treasurer, W. C. Dunn. 
You will note we are in splendid condition in all 
respects, 

Through examining available statistics of mills in 
operation, and millers employed, after making certain 
deductions I find it possible to enroll 3,000 members, 
2,000 active and at least 1,000 associate. 

It is the experience of other organizations that the 
closer they arrive to the point of saturation in mem- 
bership, the greater the turn-over each year. There- 
fore, the number we are able to hold for an average 
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depends on how alert we are in securing new ones, 
and how successful we are in keeping those we have. 
In states where we have no district organizations, 
I feel it is strictly up to the state representatives to 
use their prestige in securing new members. As a 
means of aiding these men in their search for pros- 
pects, it may be possible for the secretary’s office to 
furnish each with a list of mills and their location in 
the respective states. Mills in the immediate vicinity 
can be visited when convenient; others could be 
reached by mail, but the personal visit is the most 
effective contact. An annual report of the percentage 
standing of each representative would prove interest- 
ing and would perhaps move some to greater efforts. 
Shortly after assuming the duties of my office, 
each state representative was requested to kindly look 
around for new members, for, owing to our great 
numbers, I anticipated a heavy reduction in the rolls 
at the call for dues. Most of them responded ad- 
mirably, and with the assistance of others we were 
able to offset the expected loss. It is my opinion 


these men are anxious to earn the honor of their office, 
when acquainted with the requirements; therefore, in 
making future appointments it may be well to give 
more thought to the duties of a state representative, 
and see that each is familiar with section 8, article 
4, in our constitution and bylaws. 

During the year one of our very able office as- 
sistants, along with her regular duties, assisted your 
president in a letter writing campaign for members. 
As we were successful in securing 31 to date, from 
12 states and two provinces in Canada, it indicates 
what a little systematic effort will accomplish in this 
respect. 

We owe much to the National Miller, the American 
Miller, and the Millers Review and Dixie Miller for 
the many courtesies extended and for the fine spirit 
each has shown in securing new members for us; the 
first stimulated interest by offering substantial sums 
of money for prizes; the two latter donated valuable 
space for clever advertisements. The Modern Miller, 
The Northwestern Miller, and the Southwestern Miller 
also have been generous in their support. 

We all recall the great work of Herman Betow, 
Hastings, Minn., who won first prize in the National 
Miller contest last year for securing the most mem- 
bers; Jack Johnson and Elmer Whiteman also brought 
in many. 

In the recent contest, C. O. Chamberlain has sent 
in 17 to date; his total in two years is 40,—a remark- 
able achievement for one man. Charles E. Robinson, 
our vice president, George Sutherland, and Peter 
Kozmin (our splendid foreign member) have all done 
remarkably, as also have many others, 


Service to Mills and Millers 


ONCERNING our service to mills and millers, to my 

knowledge there is no association which gives more 
for the investment than ours; but with the hope that I 
may contribute something that will result in benefit 
and add to the usefulness of the association, I suggest 
that you consider enlarging the research committee, or 
form another branch to work in conjunction with the 
present one. With the exception of the secretary and 
treasurer, these men give more service to the associa- 
tion than any one else, and they certainly deserve 
great credit. Owing to the increasing popularity of 
this department, they are kept so busy answering 
questions that they have little time for research. 

My conception of the duty of the research commit- 
tee is one whose time is devoted to establishing facts, 
thereby eliminating such illusions as may exist in 
accepted milling practice. When necessary, sufficient 
funds should, in some manner, be available to prose- 
cute research work; while it is not wise to draw too 
heavily on invested funds, nevertheless, a part of our 
income in excess of operating expense might be used 
for such purpose. 

If the research committee establishes only one fact 
during the next 12 months, it will have accomplished 
more than we have in “this” direction in the last 33 
years, and it would be well worth the time and money 
expended. A semiannual report of the findings of 
this committee would enlighten the membership as to 
the results they have attained, and I feel this pro- 
gressive move will be highly appreciated by all. 

Through my close contact with the affairs of the 
association during the past year, I can see nothing but 
a brilliant future for the Association of Operative 
Millers, and in closing I wish to acknowledge with 
thanks the splendid co-operation received from all the 
members, and especially from our secretary, Mr. Dil- 
lon, and our good friend, Hugo Roos. 

Although the-duties and the responsibilities of the 
presidency of the Association of Operative Millers will 
soon pass to another, I assure you of my continued 
interest in the welfare of the organization; I will 
never cease to give my best efforts to its progress and 
the perpetuation of the “ideals it espouses. 








E are assembled in the fourteenth annual 

convention of this association. Twelve 

months have slipped by since last we 

gathered to renew friendships, discuss 
our problems and learn of new developments in our 
chosen field of work. The “News Letters” have 
brought to you the important happenings in our as- 
sociation life. Further activities will be revealed as 
the officers and committees make their reports during 
this convention. On the whole, we have continued to 
prosper during the year which has just closed. Your 
vice president, secretary and other officers have worked 
together with faith in one another. It is pleasant to 
close the year with such memories, and I wish in this 
inadequate way to express my sincere appreciation of 
the support of the association members and the earnest 
work of the officers and committees. 

Our secretary informs me that, while 46 chemists 
have joined our ranks during the past year, we have 
lost the same number, due to various reasons, mainly 
the increase in dues. Our total membership, therefore, 
is no more than a year ago, but our revenue has in- 
creased $680. True, we should not estimate our suc- 
cess in terms of dollars; nevertheless, I do not believe 
that the association will suffer any from the loss of 
those members who may have dropped out on account 
of the increase in dues. Most of them were not taking 
an active part in association affairs. Numbers mean 
nothing unless each member is working for the good 
of all. However, we should constantly strive to in- 
crease our membership. We can reach the 500 mark 
if every one of you will make an effort to bring in a 
new member. There is undoubtedly a worth while 
cereal chemist among your acquaintgnces who may 
simply be waiting for an invitation to join. Secretary 
Durham will gladly write any prospect if you will send 
in his name and address, 


Financial Problems of the Association 
HE additional money made available through the 
increase in dues has permitted somewhat greater 
activity than formerly. Four full-sized “News Let- 
ters” were issued during the year. We were able to 
send the chairman of the baking com- 
mittee to Chicago in March for an 
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nals in reviewing it stated that it did not see how 
any mill laboratory could get along without it. Neither 
do we. 

Two years ago, at Denver, it was decided to award 
a gold medal for distinguished service in the field 
of cereal chemistry. A jury of awards was later 
appointed, with Dr. C. L. Alsberg as chairman. At 
the Omaha convention it was announced that the medal 
would be named in honor of Thomas Burr Osborne, 
and that he was to be the first recipient. The Osborne 
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the name of the person to whom the award is made, 
nor the date. Blank spaces are provided so that the 
name and date may be worked on each medal as jt 
is struck off. 

A most gratifying development has been the splen- 
did co-operation shown us by the Millers’ National 
Federation. Its recognition of our work for the bene- 
fit of the industry is greatly appreciated, and its 
interest in the success of our association is very 
encouraging. Just a few weeks ago this gathering was 
made the subject of one of its bulletins to members, 
and attendance at same was urged. Also, application 
blanks were inclosed to mills whose chemists were no: 
members of our association. We will be privileged to 
hear H. L. Beecher, chairman of the board, at the 
joint session with the A. O. M. on June 6. The per- 
sonal effort which he is making for us is gratefully 
acknowledged. 


The Importance of Local Sections 

WO more sections are in the offing; one at St. 

Louis and the other at Spokane. As soon as con- 
ditions warrant, each intends to apply for a charter. 
These local sections are vital to the life of this asso- 
ciation, and we should encourage the formation of 
more of them. It would seem probable that a section 
could flourish in Buffalo, and I have been expecting 
a move of this kind on the part of the members there. 
We need more complete organization among our sec- 
tions, and I suggest that the executive committee draw 
up a set of bylaws to be recommended to the local 
sections, so that each will function in approximately 
the same way. 

Our journal, Cereal Chemistry, continues to main- 
tain its high place in the field of scientific research. 
Its circulation is constantly increasing. The editors 
will welcome more short papers from chemists who 
are in commercial work. As members of the associa- 
tion we should not merely absorb the valuable papers 
in each issue, but should patronize the advertisers 
when purchasing laboratory equipment. It only takes 
an extra minute or two to state in your letter that 
you saw the piece of apparatus described in Cereal 

Chemistry. It requires money to pub- 
lish a journal. Advertising helps to 


important meeting. The cost of de- IN concluding his presidential address to the cereal chemists. Y defray the cost materially. 


signing and making the Osborne gold 
medal exceeded the sum of money 
turned over by the Omaha convention 
committee for that purpose, and the 
additional cost was paid out of the 
treasury. At no time, however, dur- 
ing the year have we had any diffi- 
culty in meeting the running expenses 
of the association. 

The “Book of Methods” project 
has been completed, and is a monu- 
ment to the ability of Dr. Coleman 
and his committee. The hard work 
of this committee will be more and 
more appreciated as time proves the 
value of the book. As Rowland Clark 
so well stated in the introduction, 
“The gratitude of this association is 
whole-heartedly extended to Dr. D. 
A. Coleman, who, through his untir- 
ing efforts as chairman of the com- 
mittee on methods of analysis for three years, has 
brought this collection of procedures to its present 
form.” The rapid disposition of the 500 copies was 
in the hands of our capable secretary, and was made 
possible largely through advance subscriptions of mem- 
bers and generous response on the part of non- 
members. Only a few copies remain unsold, and the 
first edition will soon be exhausted. The book has 
been well received, and one of*the leading milling jour- 











Mr. Olsen presented to the convention for its consideration 
the following recommendations: 
I. That the association co-operate still more closely with 
the Millers’ National Federation, and stand ready to work on 
any technical problems which may confront them. 
2. That the executive committee draw up a set of bylaws 
to be recommended to the local sections, so that each section 
will function in approximately the same way. 
3. That associate membership be abolished, and that those 
so classified now be made active members. 
4. That a committee be appointed to prepare a history of 
the association, and arrange for publishing it in booklet form. 
5. That a memorial resolution be spread upon the secre- 
tary’s minutes commemorating the work of Harry Snyder, who 
died Oct. 11, 1927. 
6. That inasmuch as the attack upon white bread is not 
justified, the association’s publicity committee be given the 
special responsibility of combating any propaganda which is 
intended to defame white flour. 


gold medal is now a reality, and will be presented 
during this convention. The design was worked out 
by Dr. Alsberg, and the medal was made under his 
direction by Shreve & Co., San Francisco. The dies 
ere the property of the association, but for the present 


* are being kept in the jeweler’s vault. When occasion 


arises to make another medal award, the association 


‘can either place the order for the medal with Shreve 


& Co. or some other company. The dies do not bear 


For some time it has been felt 
advisable to make a study of the 
_ heeds of our constitution. Certain 
amendments, as they now stand, are 
ambiguous in their meaning, and oth- 
ers are inoperative. Accordingly, the 
executive committee, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Mangels, has been 
giving the matter careful thought, 
and will submit a revised constitu- 
tion to be voted on at the business 
session on Wednesday morning. The 
revision will incorporate all amend- 
ments made to date, and additional 
changes which appear desirable. I 
would like to see associate member- 
ship abolished. Applicants who are 
not eligible for active membership do 
not add to our prestige as a scientific 
organization. Those few members 
who are now classified as associate 
should be made active members. 

During the convention at Omaha, I requested each 
of the past presidents to furnish me with a synopsis 
of their administration some time before we met again. 
Not every past president has come through with @ 
story covering the high lights of his term of office, 
but I have their promises to do so. From about " 
dozen members our organization has grown until now 








(Continued on page 947.) 
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THE WINTER WHEAT CROP REPORT 

HIS season’s wide difference between growing 

wheat conditions in the central soft winter wheat 
section and the southwestern hard wheat producing 
territory serves to emphasize the desirability of a 

complete separation of these two items in government 
crop reports. This year the condition of soft winter 
wheat fields averages the worst in many years, while 
hard winter wheat in the Southwest is unusually prom- 
ising, yet in government reports the two sections are 
treated as a unit and averaged as “winter wheat 
condition.” 

Aside from the geographical separation of these 
two principal winter wheat raising areas, usually re- 
flected in widely dissimilar growing conditions, there 
is added reason for a separation of crop reports in the 
essential differences between the two types of wheat. 
Soft red winter is of a particular type, and occupies 
a special field of usefulness. Hard winter wheat dif- 
fers widely from this in its characteristics, more nearly 
resembling hard spring wheat, being, like it, chiefly 
used for bread, especially commercial bread produc- 
tion. Thus the statistical interest in the condition of 
wheat in the two areas is wholly different. 

It is true that detailed figures covering conditions 
by states make it possible to interpret government 
reports as to each of the principal winter wheat areas. 
Nevertheless, the figure of general average is the one 
which attracts most attention, and this figure is, by 
the present method, likely to be meaningless or de- 
ceptive. It would, on all accounts, be much better if 
the winter wheat report were made in two grand 
divisions, the one covering the soft red winter wheat 
area and the other the area almost completely devoted 
to hard winter wheat production. 

The crop reporting board of the Department of 
Agriculture has shown every desire to serve, not only 
agriculture but the industries closely allied with it in 
its statistical work. This has been particularly true 


.in the case of durum wheat, which, for causes very 


like those cited in the relations between soft and hard 
winters, has for several years been covered in a special 
item of the crop report. The Northwestern Miller 
believes that both the agricultural and commercial 
value of the winter wheat report would be much 
enhanced by separating the soft and hard winter 
wheat condition as here suggested. 


* * 


The practical difficulty in the scheme to have 
a hundred thousand embattled farmers march to 
Kansas City to demand nomination of a McNary- 
Haugen candidate for president by the Republi- 
can National Convention was that the farmers in 
surrounding territory were so busy preparing to 
harvest a three hundred million bushel wheat 
crop that they could not take time out for poli- 
tics. The clarion call was, so to speak, drowned 
by the hum of the reaper and combine. 


* * * 


THE LONG-TAILED TRADE 

i has long been the pleasant custom of this pal- 

ladium to potshot, sometimes with one barrel and 
Sometimes with both, at the distressful practice of 
millers and their customers trying to do each other 
out of a profit by making long-time contracts for 
flour. The subject has been especially inviting for edi- 
torial comment, because condemnation of the practice 
was so nearly unanimous that the more caustic the 
criticism the greater the assurance of receiving cheers 
of approval. 

Even the unhappy chance of slightly spraying bird- 
shot in the direction of a good friend or cherished 
advertising customer has not had much to be taken 
into account, for most of these generously admit their 
fault and defend it only with the weak excuse that 
“sometimes it works out all right.” At the worst, the 
best of them can but claim that Dr. Jekyll was off 
duty and Mr. Hyde temporarily in charge of sales. 
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T O operative millers and chemists, 

to their guests, and to members 
of the allied trades who are in Min- 
neapolis this week to attend the con- 
ventions of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers and the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, The 
Northwestern Miller extends a cor- 
dial greeting. The company’s flag is 
flying, and the latchstring is out, at 
118 South Sixth Street. 
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Abstainers in principle, they are only now and then 
tempted by the cup of hemlock and are ashamed when 
they yield to dalliance. 

Recently some one asked why so much excellent 
counsel should be wasted upon millers when their cus- 
tomers are, by rights of the matter, the ones to be 
argued with. “The millers,” says this protestant, “can 
scheme around and juggle their long and short ac- 
counts, or get on the lucky side of the feed market 
or something or other, and usually can work themselves 
out of apparent losses on forward bookings. Not so 
the buyer. When the market goes wrong he must take 
it standing and right in the eye. The truth is, the 
bakers are victims of the millers’ cajolery and high- 
powered salesmanship, and they nearly always get the 
worst of it.” 

What part of this is true? Some of it, certainly. 
It is clear that, since the market goes down as often 
and as far as it goes up, the buyer cannot have more 
than a fifty-fifty chance of making a profit. Usually 
he trades somewhat on the advice of the miller or his 
representative, neither of whom can be wholly un- 
biased, since it is their generous intent to take the 
other end of the prospective bet. Is it an indelicate 
or inappropriate question to ask how far the best 
meaning miller’s judgment is to be relied upon when 
he plans to play the other horse? 

A definite answer to the question could be found 
only in the record of bakers’ gains and losses in trying 
to outguess flour prices. No such record is available, 
but, so far as hearsay evidence may be accepted, 
the baking industry as a whole has not added to its 
profits by its trades in the flour pit. What with too 
much shopping about, taking chances on quality, dis- 
putes over contracts, carrying charges and forfeiture 
losses, the balance in all probability is heavily on the 
other side. Its members to a man would undoubtedly 
be better off by buying flour against requirements, and 
exercising their speculative propensities in the wheat 
pit. 

The long-time and long-tailed sale is a “flyer” for 
both the seller and buyer,—but oftentimes a flyer on 
so large a scale that it has a serious effect upon the 
profit and loss account of an otherwise legitimate 
business. It is bad enough for the thimble rigging 
miller, but infinitely worse for the market guessing 
buyer. The one can get out after a fashion. The 
other is hooked beyond escape. 
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LAWS AND COMBINATIONS 
R. LEWIS H. HANEY, director of the Bureau 
of Research of New York University, in a recent 
address warning corporate business against the proba- 
bility of a new outbreak of antitrust legislation, said: 
. “Our attitude toward trust legislation is more or 
less hypocritical. Our tendency is to place too many 
limitations on agreement because we call it conspiracy, 
and then put it in jail because it is called by that 
name. The big problem, as I think, is to develop some 
method whereby a rational management may co- 
operate with a rational agreement for the purpose of 
restraining the various members of an industry or 

trade who seek to compete unreasonably.” 

Abram F. Myers, of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, speaking before the Interstate Cottonseed Asso- 
ciation, said: 

“The old order changeth, and economist and states- 
man today recognize that our great national pros- 
perity cannot be maintained on-principles of jungle 
competition; that its perpetuation necessarily entails 
some measure of stabilization of production and em- 
ployment. . . . This does not mean that the govern- 
ment or the people have grown more tolerant of 
monopoly. On the contrary, it indicates a growing 
recognition of the fact that there must be a certain 
degree of co-operation and forbearance among inde- 
pendent producers and traders if monopoly is to be 
averted and competition preserved. For unrestricted 
competition inevitably leads to the elimination of the 
independent units and the concentration of business 
and wealth in the hands of a powerful few, not always 
representing the highest thought or finest character in 
the industry. And the public prefers to rely for its 
protection upon an enlightened competition which re- 
tains the independent trader, than upon regulated 
monopoly or socialism.” 

The difficulty is that this public enlightenment, just 
now beginning to reflect itself in public policy, comes 
almost too late. Antitrust laws have for a quarter 
of a century prevented associations of independent 
industry for the preservation of their independence. 
The same laws have, however, facilitated absorption 
of large numbers of independents into great corporate 
units possessing virtually unrestrained powers. 

Over and over again we have seen manufacturers, 
unable to help themselves through associational activi- 
ties, finally surrender to a banking group, which, as 
by a wave of the hand, has taken absolute command, 
sold securities to the public on an enormously enhanced 
capital value and, by perfectly legal methods, exer- 
cised a control wholly impossible to the former owners. 
The laws designed to prevent combinations have had 
the effect of promoting them as the only means to 
limit destructive competition. 

Now, when it is almost too late, when those few 
industries which have until now preserved their inde- 
pendence are trembling on the brink of centralized 
management, public opinion begins to awaken to the 
condition which politics has created. The danger now 
is that, having built these towering industrial struc- 
tures, politics will turn and rend them instead of 
lending a hand to the surviving independents. The 
next few years will determine the country’s industrial 
future,—whether it is to become altogether a 
system of financially dominated units or whether indi- 
vidual opportunity in industry is to be permitted to 
survive. 


“chain” 


. ¢ © 


There is also the ancient story of the visitor 
to an asylum, who, seeing a large number of in- 
mates about the yard, said to the guard, “Don’t 
you realize if these men ever got together they 
could overpower all of you and do what they 
liked?” “Shucks,” said the guard, “if they had 
sense enough to get together they wouldn’t be 
in here.” 
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Domestic Demand.—The customary speculative interest in flour for new crop 
delivery became manifest last week, but few millers show any tendency to repeat 
last year’s disastrous rush to sell flour with wheat still heading in the fields. Some 
wheat is being contracted at a few cents 
premium over July, but the premium is 
by no means stabilized. Though rumors 
of large new crop bookings fill the air, 
as is usual at this time of the year, these 
simmer down to a few actual transac- 
tions at prices generally in line with old 
crop basis. This business seems to be 
largely in the hands of small mills, with 
MII} buyers not greatly interested, even at the 
HI Pr- low figures quoted. 

9 7 . In spite of the holiday, last week’s 
sales were of moderately good volume, 
spring and hard winter wheat mills av- 
eraging about 35 per cent of capacity. Most of this business was in small lots to 
a scattered territory. Large buyers have their wants covered temporarily, and 
are paying little attention to current quotations. They are more interested in watch- 
ing the outcome of the growing crop. In the opinion of most millers, however, fair 
amounts of old crop flour will be required during the next 60 days. 

Heavy declines‘in soft wheat at St. Louis and moderate declines for Pacific 
soft wheat have caused a falling off in demand from eastern United States for 
Pacific Coast flours. . Pacific mills, however, do not appear anxious to book ahead, 
because of the reluctance of wheat holders to sell at the market. 

Export Trade—A little more interest is being shown in export business, but 
demand is not large and export grades are not pressing for sale. Buffalo mills 
report only a few sales on breaks, calling for moderate amounts. The export trade 
is of the opinion that a substantially lower level would bring in considerable busi- 
ness. Oriental business is restricted to a few small lots, sold at cost or less. Most 
American mills appear to be unable to compete even approximately with Canadian 
flour, either in European or oriental markets. 

Flour Prices——Mill quotations are unchanged to slightly lower. -Spring wheat 
flour prices at Minneapolis and Buffalo are firm in spite of the decline in wheat, 
no doubt under the influence of lower feed. The decline in soft wheat has brought 
a reduction of 50c bbl at St. Louis, and Kansas City quotations on hard winter 
are down 5@10c from a week ago. 

Production—May production figures showed a steadily downward trend in the 
principal milling centers, the decline averaging about 10 points from output figures 
recorded at the end of April. United States census figures for April reflect the 
beginning of this movement. April operation, according to the Census Bureau, 
averaged 51 per cent of capacity, against 54 per cent in March. This is neverthe- 
less about two points above last year’s average for the same period, Minneapolis 
mills operated last week at 41 per cent of capacity, against 35 in the previous week 
and 35 a year ago; Kansas City mills at 53 per cent, against 79 in the previous 
week and 74 a year ago; Buffalo mills 66 per cent, against 70 in the previous week 
and 59 a year ago. 

Millfeed—tThere is very little activity in millfeeds, and prices continue to drop, 
particularly on bran. The current level is approximately $10 ton under the recent 
season’s peak, and speculators still regard it as too high. Mill quotations have very 
nearly reached the June level of a year ago. They have declined about $2.50 during 
the past week. The weakness in bran has had some influence upon the other grades, 
but these are comparatively scarce, and in fair to good demand. 





oo! 


European Markets by Cable 


Lonpvon, Ena., June 5.—(Special Cable)—Flour sales are slow, as buyers are 
working off old stocks, having no confidence in forward prices. Today’s quctations: 
Canadian top patents 40s@40s 6d per 280 Ibs ($6.85@6.93 bbl), Canadian export 
patents 37s 6d@388s ($6.42@6.50 bbl), American milled Manitobas 43s ($7.36 bbl), 
Australian patents 37s 6d ($6.42 bbl), American low grades 28s 6d ($4.88 bbl). 

Liverpool.—Although stocks of imported flour are small, demand is quiet. To- 
day’s quotations: Canadian top patents 40s 6d@42s per 280 lbs ($6.93@7.19 bbl), 
Canadian export patents 38s@38s 6d ($6.50@6.59 bbl), American soft winter pat- 
ents 45s ($7.70 bbl), Kansas export patents 38s@38s 6d ($6.50@6.59 bbl), Austra- 
lian patents 29@31s ($4.96@5.31 bbl). 

Glasgow.—There has been a sharp break in the prices of home milled flour. 
Importers are exerting strong pressure to sell stocks of foreign flour on spot. 
Buyers show no inclination to contract for forward delivery. Today’s quotations: 
Canadian export patents 37s@37s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.33@6.42 bbl), American soft 
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winter patents 46s ($7.87 bbl) for prompt delivery, Australian patents 44s 6d ($7.62 
bbl) for July-August delivery, Pacific patents 38s@38s 6d ($6.50@6.59 bbl). 
Belfast.—Business in imported flour is confined to sale of spot stocks at prices 
which are considerably below mill offers. Stocks are said to be getting low. ‘ty. 
day’s quotations: Canadian top patents 40s per 280 lbs ($6.85 bbl), Canadian ex. 
port patents 37s 6d@38s ($6.42@6.50 bbl), American milled Manitobas 39s (§6 4; 
bbl), American soft winters 46@48s ($7.87@8.22 bbl), home milled, delivered, 49. 
6d@44s ($7.27@7.53 bbl). vs 
Amsterdam.—Forward buying of American flour is at a complete standstijj 
but Canadian offers are more in line. Today’s quotations: Canadian export pat. 
ents $7.35@7.60 per 100 kilos ($6.53@6.76 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.20@8 4 
($7.30@7.65 bbl), Kansas straights $7.90@8.10 ($7.03@7.21 bbl), home milled de- 
livered, $7.40 ($6.59 bbl), Belgian flour $7.20 ($6.41 bbl). ‘ 
Hamburg.—Buying of imported flour is strictly confined to immediate needs 
An improvement in the operations of buyers is expected shortly. Today's quota- 
tions: Canadian export patents $7.45 per 100 kilos ($6.63 bbl), Kansas patents for 
June-July delivery $8.70 ($7.74 bbl), home milled $10.60 ($9.43 bbl), rye flour 
$9.40@9.90 ($8.37@8.81 bbl). 
Copenhagen.—Demand for imported flour is very quiet. Today’s quotations. 
Canadian top patents $8.10@8.60 per 100 kilos ($7.21@7.65 bbl), Canadian export 
patents $7.70@8 ($6.85@7.12 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.20@8.60 ($7.30@7.65 bbl) 
home milled, delivered, $7.55@7.85 ($6.71@6.97 bbl), Oklahoma patents $8.15@8.55 
($7.24@7.60 bbl), Texas patents $8.10@8.50 ($7.21@7.57 bbl). 
Oslo.—The recent holidays interfered considerably with business in flour. De. 
mand is slow. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8.10 per 100 kilos ($7.21 
bbl), Canadian export patents $7.40 ($6.59 bbl), German rye flour $8.10@8.40 ($7.21 
@748 bbl), English patents $7.20@7.45 ($6.41@6.62 bbl), Minnesota tops 88.55 
($7.60 bbl). bit 
WHEAT 


Trading in wheat in London is slow, and prices are low. Millers are uninter- 
ested in making purchases. In Liverpool, stocks of wheat are large and demand is 
only moderate. Prices are somewhat firm, after a sharp decline. 


MILLFEED 

The London millfeed market is steady. Middlings are quoted at £8 7s 6d ton 
and bran at £7 7s 6d, Plate pollards, which are firm, are quoted at £7 12s 6d, 
afloat, to August. In Liverpool, trade is very light in feed but prices are steady. 
In Belfast, prices are somewhat easier, with bran quoted at £9@10 ton. ’ 


OIL CAKE 

In London, home made cottonseed cake is quoted at £7 15s@£8 lls 3d ton, 
ex-mill. Egyptian cake is offered at £8 3s 9d, ex-ship. In Liverpool, trading is 
quiet in American linseed cake at £11 7s 6d and in Plate at £11 15s. 


OATMEAL 

In London the demand for oatmeal is limited, and resellers are in evidence, 
The Scotch product is quoted at 58s per 280 lbs, ex-store. Continental rolled oats 
and oatmeal are offered at 50s per 280 lbs. American and Canadian oat produets 
are firm, with rolled oats quoted at 51s 6d and meal at 50s 6d. In Belfast, im- 
ported oat products are now more competitive, with American and Canadian rolled 
at 51s. Some sales have been made for June shipment of meal at 48s, c.i.f. Trish 
rolled.oats are quoted at 56s and meal at 50s, delivered. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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The following table shows the flour output The following table shows the percentages 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- of activity of mills at various points. The 
ing on the indicated dates, together with figures represent the relation of actual week- 
figures covering a group of representative ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as western Miller, to possible output when op- 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 

NORTHWEST— June 4 June 5 NORTHWEST— June 4 June5 

June 2 May 26 1927 1926 June 2 May 26 1927 1926 

Minneapolis : ..187,310°204,962 160,291191,770 Minneapolis ...... 41 44 35 36 
Duluth-Superior 9,655 17,760 14,105 15,270 Duluth-Superior .. 26 48 38 41 
Outside mills*..124,134 212,389 191,132 187,860 Outside mills* ... 44 51 43 44 
Totals ....321,099 435,111 365,528 394,900 Average ..... 41 46 39 40 

SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 

Kansas City...105,536 156,580 130,767 91,150 Kansas City ...... 53 79 74 60 
Atchison. ...... 26,306 26,231 25,216 24,155 Atchigom .....c000 85 85 85 82 
Wichita .....:. 32,335 32,905 43,787 33,085 bid, eee 52 0s«#SS 79 53 
Saline :...cseis 35,103 28,036 30,616 25,041 re 75 60 66 70 
St. Joseph .... 20,289 25,984 40,950 39,498 Bt, Jomepha ..ceces 43 55 Sf 8 
“Omaha ........ 16,991 23,622 22,086 19,822 Pee 62 86 80 72 
Outside millst.. 160,852 183,235 165,225 146,824 Outside millst ... 48 58 52 44 

Totals ....387,412 476,493 458,647 379,575 Average ..... 53 66 65 55 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 

Bt. Leela cece 29,500 28,100 22,800 22,600 oe Pee 48 46 37 35 

Outsidet .... 42,800 43,800 41,700 39,100 Outsidey ....... 49 50 47 45 
Central Statesf. 63,010 78,257 21,115 32,584 Central States] .. 53 60 47 44 
Southeast ..... 73,043 82,424 86,548 64,643 Southeast ........ 50 56 63 48 

Totals ....208,353 232,581 172,163 158,927 Average ..... 51 55 55 47 

PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 

Portland ...... 13,888 14,987 20,242 20,482 Portland ......... 20 22 32 32 
Seattle ...:.... 23,691 29,150 24,114 8,138 oo aa 51 62 52 15 
Tacoma ....... 23,028 22,417 238,458 19,389 ere ee 40 39 41 34 

Totals . 60,107 66,554 67,814 47,959 Average ..... 36 40 41 28 
WIIG: 0:5 <0:550:05 166,984 177,773 141,006 173,225 re 66 70 59 73 
CHOOBE ose oes 28,995 29,600 33,000 37,000 Chicago .......... 72 74 85 92 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 


Superior. 
controlled in that city. 


tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. 
{Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 


tMills outside of St. Louis, but 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 5. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimor Philade Iphia Boston Columbu tNashville_ 
Spring first patent ........... $7.50@ 8.00 $8.35@. 8.85 620s ace $7.50@ 8.00 $8.60@ 8.85 $8.00@ 8.50 $7.75@ 8.00 $8.30 8.75 $9.10@ 9.35 $8.25@ 8.90 $8.75@ 9.20 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.30@ 7.75 8.10@ 8.45 See 7.10@ 7.50 co ce @ 8.10 -2++@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.50 8.00@ 8.25 7.85@ 9.10 7.85@ 8.25 ee Ae 
Spring first clear .........0-. 6.30@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.70 a, ere 6.25@ 6.75 6.90@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.40 wy. reer 7.10@ 7.40 7.50@ 8.00 Ter. .Thh oe @ woes 
Hard winter short patent .... 7.40@ 7.90 os@.. 8.00@ 8.40 7.50@ 8.00 re 8.00@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.00 8.25@ 8.75 7.90@ 8.65 8.20@ 8.60 8.25@ 8.79 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.90@ 7.35 7 ae 7.40@ 7.60 6.90@ 7.30 oe @ es 7.50@ 7.90 7.25@ 7.50 8.00@ 8.50 osve Meese 7.75@ 8.20 000 @ eee 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.60@ 6.35 --@.. 5.80@ 6.40 5.75@ 6.25 re oseeMPeuse occ. cece @.ccee -@. ree. oe ses 
Soft winter short patent...... 7.80@ 8.70 --@.. --@. 8.50@ 9.00 wees me Tae oo ek! ee ee 8.10@ 9.50 9.25@ 9.75 10.00 @ 10.5) 
Soft winter straight ......... 7.25@ 7.75 --@.. --@. 7.50@ 8.00 —~ Fe 7.00@ 8.10 *7.25@ 7.50 *8.00@ 8.75 7.75@ 8.25 8.50@ 9.25 8.75 @ en 
Soft winter first clear......... 6.25@ 6.90 Tr. ore YO 6.50@ 7.00 Sere ee ae ee free en rey: 7.50@ 8.00 ee eee 7.50@ 8. 
Me BOF, WEIS. .ccccccsesecs 6.90@ 7.00 7.10@ 7.20 oo @ cvco@® 7.48 co oo @ F880 7.60@ 8.00 7.50@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.00 7.90@ 8.05 @ . @ ec 
Rye flour, Gark .......ccccces 4.50@ 4.90 4.30@ 4.75 re --+-@ 5.75 «2 os @ 5.45 er 4.85@ 5.10 5.00@ 5.50 5.50@ 5.65 @ csc . Y ‘ 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco St»ndard patent— Seattle San Francisc Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent ..$8.60@ 9.10 $8.80@ 9.00 reer c0se Me sace $8.50@ 9.00 Spring top patent{...$....@8.20 $....@9.15 Spring exports§ ..........- 7s vane 
| eee 5.75@ 6.50 es Save DOMOtR 2.268250 8.50@ 9.30 9.50@ 9.75 Spring second patent{ ....@7.60 ....@8.55 Ontario 90% patentst....$7.40 
GUREEE ic reccctss 6.00@ 6.60 50D cons Montana ....... 8.00@ 8.80 8.75@ 9.00 Spring first clearf ... ....@6.50 ....@7.55 Ontario exports§ .......... 2 


*Includes near-by straights. 





tNashville prices, basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib 


jutes. 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 














Southwestern Wheat in Perfect Condition 


Kansas Crty, Mo., June 5.—(Special Telegram)—Heavy rains over nearly all 
of the southwestern wheat area have so far benefited growing wheat. In some dis- 
tricts the ground was fairly dry on the surface, and rains were needed. Moisture 
needs have, however, now been fully met, and further rains would prove damaging. 
So far, wheat is in perfect condition and prospective yields have increased over the 
promise of a fortnight ago. Most well-informed grain men and millers have raised 
Kansas estimates to 160,000,000 bus or more, with a chance of this being greatly 
exceeded, should the weather continue favorable. Oklahoma and Nebraska condi- 
tions are correspondingly promising. 


of 
Sentiment Mixed in Oklahoma 


Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxta.—Various opinions are advanced regarding the yield 
of the Oklahoma wheat crop. Expert grain men of the Enid section predict a 
65,000,000-bu crop, but on the other hand C. H. Lawter, of the Farmers’ Union, 
after completing an 8,000-mile trip to all sections of the state, says that Oklahoma’s 
wheat crop has been vastly overestimated, and will produce little more than half a 
normal crop. R. C. Andrews, of Dallas, district manager of the American Railway 
Association, says that present conditions indicate a yield of between 50,000,000 
and 60,000,000 bus. 

oo] 


Nebraska Expects Bumper Crop 
Omauna, Nes—Condition of wheat in Nebraska is 90.25 .per cent of normal, 
according to the Burlington railroad’s crop report. With abundant moisture and 
cool weather, the wheat is developing in the best manner, and conditions are ex- 
ceedingly favorable for another bumper crop. The estimated yield is 65,000,000 
bus this year. 


oon 
Texas Harvest Started 


Dattas, Texas.—Wheat harvesting is on in Texas. It started this year in 
northern ‘T'exas, rather than in the central section of the state, as has been the rule 
for years. First reports say the yield is better than anticipated, and the grade ex- 
cellent. The panhandle production is expected to be as great as in 1927, but the 
crop is a little late. 


eee 
More Rainfall Needed in the Northwest 


Minneapouis, Mrinn.—Scattered rains have fallen over a large portion of the 
Northwest in the past week, temporarily relieving the immediate need for surface 
moisture. However, this territory needs a good, soaking rain. There is plenty of 
subsoil moisture, so that in most localities the crop is well rooted. Growth has been 
slow to date, but a warm rain would soon overcome this. In some sections of the 
Dakotas and in western Minnesota considerable anxiety has been expressed during 
the past two or three days over lack of surface moisture, but generally speaking, the 
outlook is normal. 

oS 
Ideal Growing Weather in Montana 


Grear Faris, Mont.—The condition of the wheat crop in this section of the 
state continues good. There have been scattered showers, but no general rains 


OOOO OOOO OL OL OL OL OL ODD 


Percentage of Mill Capacity Operated 
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for the past three weeks. The weather turned cool about 10 days ago, and last 
week was an ideal one for wheat. There is plenty of subsoil moisture, and the wheat 
plant looks healthy; it is of good color, and will not suffer for moisture for at least 
another week. 

oo > 


Believes Short Crop Inevitable 
Sr. Louis, Mo., June 5.—(Special Telegram)—Little change has occurred in the 
condition of the wheat crop in southern Illinois and eastern Missouri. Recent rains 
have proved somewhat beneficial, but winter killing was so extensive that a short 
crop is believed inevitable. 
oo 


Indiana Wheat Yield Below Normal 


Evansvitte, Inp.—Growing wheat is not advancing as rapidly as it should for 
this season of the year. Recent rains have helped the crop somewhat, but more 
sunshine is needed. The yield will be far below normal. Corn is looking exceed- 
ingly well. The largest acreage in many years was put in, and the yield ought to 
be heavy. Farmers are looking for this to be their cash crop this season. 

oS 


Average Crop Expected on Pacific Coast 
SeatrLe, Wasu., June 5.—(Special Telegram)—Good rains have fallen, both 
last week and this, in many important wheat growing sections of the Pacific North- 
west that badly needed moisture. On the other hand, other large producing areas 
are suffering from a lack of moisture. Taking the Pacific Northwest as a whcle, 
crop prospects are about normal for this time of year. If the usual early June 
rains come, an average crop, though less than that of last year, may be looked for. 
oo] 


Good Prospects in Oregon 


PortLanp, Orecon.—Grain crop prospects were good in nearly all parts of 
Oregon last week. General rains fell throughout the eastern wheat counties, where 
hot weather had previously threatened severe damage. There has also been sufficient 
rainfall, for the present, in the Willamette Valley. Winter wheat is making an ex- 
cellent appearance, and spring grain now has a good start. 


o> 
Western Canadian Conditions Excellent 


Winnirec, Man.—Soaking rains last week created crop conditions in western 
Canada that could hardly be bettered. The whole of the wheat growing territory, 
with the exception of southern Alberta (and this area is not yet abnormally dry), 
received moisture in varying degrees, but sufficient fell to insure that the June 
growth will be excellent over a large area, with even only light rains during the 
month. The precipitation was very timely, as surface moisture had dried out under 
a very hot sun, and although nothing had really suffered prior to the rains, the later 
sown stuff was not stooling as fully as was desired. Practically everything that is 
to be seeded is in the ground, and wheat fields are showing green all over the 
country. Temperatures have been much lower since the rains came, and although 
the frost line was reached at one or two points in Manitoba, no damage was done, 
and warmer weather is now predicted. It is yet early to become too optimistic on 
crop prospects in the Canadian prairie provinces, but the outlook at present is 
certainly bright. 

oo > 


Average Crop Expected in Ontario - 
Toronto, Ont.—The growing winter wheat crop of Ontario has improved in 


condition since a week ago. 
from cold and drouth. 


Better weather is restoring areas that were suffering 
In a general way, mills report the outlook for harvest 
promising, though some make reservations. 


In the meantime it may be assumed 


that there will be somewhere in the neighborhood of an average crop. 


LARGE INCREASE IN CROP 
IN SOUTHWEST ESTIMATED 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The winter wheat 
crop this year for 11 southwestern states 
is estimated at 878,000,000 bus by the 
agricultural department of the Santa 
Fe Railroad. 

The estimated crops for the 11 states 
included were: Kansas, 165,000,000 bus; 
Oklahoma, 62,000,000; Nebraska, 58,500,- 
000; Texas, 22,500,000; Missouri, 16,000,- 
000; California, 15,000,000; Colorado, 15,- 
000,000; Illinois, 12,000,000; Iowa, 8,500,- 
000; New Mexico, 2,500,000; Arizona, 
1,000,000. 

The total estimate of 378,000,000 bus 
is larger than last year’s forecast, which 
was 319,324,000. The five-year average 
for the states named is 327,666,000 bus. 

“Kansas has in the making from 160,- 
000,000 to 170,000,000 bus wheat,” the re- 
port said. “Some conservative growers, 
grain dealers and millers have expressed 
the opinion that the yield will reach the 
high record of 180,000,000 bus harvested 
in 1914. A questionnaire addressed to 
100 well-posted men prompts the writer 
to venture 165,000,000 bus for Kansas.” 

It is expected that harvest will start 
in the southern counties of Kansas and 
the northern counties of Oklahoma about 
June 10, and be in full operation a fort- 
night later. From 60 to 75 per cent of 
the crop this year will be harvested with 
combine harvester-threshers. 

oo 
GROCERY STORE EXPANSION. 

The S. N. Ellis Co. has purchased 
the .store and grain elevator of the 
P. Schwartz- Co.,:New London, Conn., 
at bankruptcy sale. The premises’ will 
be used for the wholesale grocery ‘busi- 
ness. . ; 


. tion to grain concerns here. 


KANSAS BANKERS’ REPORTS 
INDICATE BUMPER CROP 


Kansas Crtry, Mo., June 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—A_ good illustration of the 
optimism with regard to the wheat crop 
existing in Kansas is furnished by a re- 
port issued on June 4 by the Commerce 
Trust Co., Kansas City. After compil- 
ing estimates from 415 Kansas bankers 
and covering each of.the 105 counties of 
the state, the trust company states that 
the average of these returns predicts 
173,940,000 bus wheat for Kansas under 
favorable weather conditions until after 
harvest. The record yield in Kansas was 
184,000,000 bus in 1914. 

Harvey E. YAnrtis. 
oo 


JOINT MILLERS’ CONVENTION 
TO BE HELD IN RICHMOND 


Officers of the Piedmont Millers’ As- 
sociation expect 500 to attend the meet- 
ing at Richmond, Va., June 20-22. In- 
vitations to be present at this gather- 
ing have been sent to soft wheat millers 
in practically all states east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. According to reports, a 
most interesting program is being ar- 
ranged. The Piedmont association is to 
hold a joint session with the American 
Millers’ Association on June 21 as the 
American association’s annual convention 
is being held in Richmond at the same 
time as that of the Piedmont millers. 

oo D> 
NEW TEXAS GRAIN FIRM 

Fort Wortu, Texas.—The Wallace- 
Drahn Milling Co. is the newest addi- 
H. L. Wal- 
lace is manager. The company plans to 
do some grain grinding later. : 
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By Robert T. Beatty and .John P. Broderick 


INNEAPOLIS this week is entertaining 

an important group of men identified with 

grain and milling. Some credit the gath- 

ering as being the largest ever assembled 

in trade history. The occasion is the thir- 
ty-third annual convention of the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers, the fourteenth annual convention of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists and the fifth 
joint convention of these two national bodies. Dele- 
gates are present from practically every state in the 
Union, many of them being accompanied by their 
wives and other members of their families. 

The northwestern units of the millers’ and chemists’ 
organizations have been planning for months for this 
meeting. General committees were appointed, with 
numerous subcommittees, Clyde A. Weaver, of The 
Weaver Co., Minneapolis, heading the millers, and 
M. A. Gray, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., the 
chemists. These committees have co-operated, meeting 
frequently, and every detail that could possibly be an- 
ticipated and that promised to add to the comfort and 
entertainment of the visitors was attended to. 

M. F. Dillon, of Kansas City, secretary of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, arrived June 1, and R. 
K. Durham, chemist for the Rodney Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, secretary-treasurer of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, on June 2. Both came a 
little in advance to attend to the usual preliminaries, 
but right behind them were automobile parties from 
various states. ‘The main party, however, arrived 
June 4, a special train on the Chicago Great Western 
bearing delegates from the East, together with three 
cars attached to the regular train from Kansas City. 

Special committees from both the millers’ and the 
chemists’ associations met the trains on arrival. By 
special arrangement with the taxi companies, ample 
cars were on hand to take the visitors to their hotels, 
and afterward, where necessary, back to the official 
headquarters for registration. The taxis were fur- 
nished free of charge to the visitors by the local com- 
mittee. 

The chemists went into session promptly on Monday 
morning but, aside from an executive session, that day 
with the millers was devoted to registration and visit- 
ing around. Separate registration desks were provided 
for each association. On account of the crowd, the 
registration up to date is not complete. 

The ladies’ committee, under the direction of Mrs. 
R. C. Sherwood, was on hand early Monday morning 
and, just as soon as the visitors were registered, they 
were taken out to lunch. 

On registering, each visitor was furnished with a 
copy of the official entertainment program. This con- 
tained detachable tickets for every feature throughout 
the week, but each of which had to be signed and ex- 
changed for an official ticket. Besides the trip to 
Minnetonka, the entertainment included two theater 
parties, luncheon at the automobile club, the banquet, 
followed by a dance, luncheon at the Carter-Mayhew 
Mfg. Co.’s plant, followed by a boulevard drive around 
the city, golfing, swimming, etc. 

On the afternoon of the opening day, a large 
number of millers and chemists made a tour of the 
milling district, later inspecting the plant of the Sani- 
tary Food Mfg. Co., St. Paul. 

In the meantime, delegates’ wives left in chartered 
cars for Lake Minnetonka, a few miles out of Min- 
neapolis where they enjoyed a steamer excursion. 
Mrs. Hugh McDonald was in charge, 

Wives of members of the associations were enter- 
tained at luncheon at noon on June 5 at the Minne- 
apolis Automobile Club, with bridge and golf being 
played that afternoon. Chartered busses transported 
the ladies to the club from the Nicollet Hotel. The 
Wheaties Quartette, of the Washburn Crosby Co., sang 
during the luncheon. Mrs. Leslie R. Olsen was in 
charge of arrangements. 

A theater party of chemists, millers and their wives 
was staged at the Minnesota Theater on the evening 


of the second day. 
* Se 


The Millers’ Convention 


HE millers’ convention proper was called to order 
by the president, Major S. Howe, of Buffalo, 
promptly at 9:30 Tuesday morning, June 5. Mr. 
Howe’s address in full appears on page 935 in this is- 
sue. On pages 950 and 954 are synopses of the ad- 
dresses of the treasurer and secretary, which followed. 
After the reading by the secretary of the minutes 
of the last meeting, the president appointed the vari- 


ous committees to look after resolutions, nominations, | 


etc. 

The nominating committee named was: C. M. Parks, 
Winona, Minn., chairman, C.. W. Beavers, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, and M. M. Fredel, New York. It was 


made plain, however, that after the committee had 
made its report, nominations from the floor would be 
in order. 

Mr. Howe complimented those who had worked 
hard during the year to bring in new members. While 
he himself secured more applications than any one 
else during the year—32 in all—he felt that more 
could have been obtained by going after the smaller 
mills. He urged the membership at large to exert 
themselves in the membership drive. Mr. Howe paid a 
warm compliment to the association’s research com- 
mittee for the work it had done, and also to the local 
arrangements committee at Minneapolis. 

In the absence of the treasurer, W. C. Dunn, of 
Independence, Mo., his annual report was read by 
Secretary Dillon. Mr. Dillon, when he came to read 
his own report, made the satisfactory announcement 
that since coming to Minneapolis he had received 23 
applications for membership. 

The secretary then read congratulatory messages 
received from Henry Stude, president of the American 
Bakers Association, and A. P. Husband, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation. 

Louis R. Henkle, superintendent for the Lawrence- 
burg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., followed with a very 
interesting address on temperature and humidity con- 
trol for flour mills. Mr. Henkle, for years, made a 
particular study of this problem, visiting various mills 
over the country that had installed air conditioning 
equipment and finally, 10 months ago, installed in his 
mill the system evolved by the Carrier Engineering 
Corporation. This system was installed last fall, and 
from Aug. 1 to Sept. 20 there was a fluctuation of 
59 per cent in the relative humidity outdoors. Within 
the mill, however, he said the extreme variation was 
only 4 per cent. In his opinion, air conditioning is 
worth all it costs. 

Mr. Henkle’s address in detail will be published 


’ in these columns next week. For upward of an hour, 


after he got through reading his paper, Mr. Henkle 
was kept on his feet answering questions. It was 
proven conclusively that humidity control is an out- 
standing problem with most millers, and one about 
which comparatively little is known. 

.s | © 


Chemists in Midst of Notable 
Meeting 


ORE than 150 cereal chemists from many parts 

of the United States and from several foreign 

countries had registered up to the evening of 
June 5 at the Nicollet Hotel convention headquarters. 
Judging from the interest which has been shown in 
the program thus far, particularly in discussions from 
the floor, the meeting, which continues all week, will 
be one of the most instructive held since the formation 
of the association in 1915. 

One of the most important events which has oc- 
curred thus far in the convention has been the tenta- 
tive adoption of the report made by the baking com- 
mittee, Dr. M. J. Blish, chairman, in regard to the 
standard experimental baking test. Dr. Blish’s re- 
port, an abstract of which appears on page 950 of this 
issue, was read at the morning session on June 5. His 
general report was followed by individual reports on 
the part of members of his committee. Discussion 
then took place. Several members spoke from the 
floor in favor of and in opposition to the adoption 
of the method. Objections were answered by Dr. 
Blish and others. A motion to the effect that the re- 
port be adopted tentatively was subsequently carried. 

A closed session for the transaction of convention 
business was scheduled by the chemists for the morn- 
ing of June 6. Minutes of the 1927 convention were 
to be read, and reports of officers and committees 
made. Election of officers was to be next in order, 
with new business then being taken up. A joint ses- 
sion with the operative millers was to follow. 

Promptly at 10 o’clock on the morning of June 
4, following registration, Leslie R. Olsen, president, 
called the cereal chemists’ meeting to order. Dr. H. 
P. Dewey, pastor of Plymouth Congregational Church, 
Minneapolis, delivered the invocation, after which Mr. 
Olsen gave his presidential address, which appears on 
pages 936 and 947 of this issue. 

Mr. Olsen then called the various committee chair- 
men to the front and introduced them, thanking them 
for their work in behalf of the association. 

M. A. Gray, chairman of the local convention ar- 
rangements committee, then spoke briefly. He praised 
Mrs. R. C. Sherwood for her work as chairman of 
the ladies’ entertainment committee, and commented 
on the co-operation lent him by Dr. Collatz, Charles 


’ Ingman, Dr. Sherwood and S. J. Lawellin. 


Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, chemist, Dover, Eng., was 








introduced and spoke briefly, thanking the American 
chemists for their kind reception. Another foreigner, 
Dr. G, Van der Lee, of Noury & Van der Lande, De- 
venter, Holland, was likewise introduced. (thers 
from out of this country who were present and were 
introduced included Fernando Sievela, attache at the 
Spanish embassy, Washington, D. C., and Takaki Shin- 
Ichi, of Tokyo, Japan. 

Mr. Olsen read a letter from Henry Stude, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Association, who greeted 
the chemists on behalf of that organization. Mr, 
Stude said that changing times had created new prob- 
lems in the industry—problems that were best solved 
collectively. 

A letter from A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, was also read, in which the 
writer pointed out the advantage of having Federation 
mills arrange to have their chemists and operative mill- 
ers join the respective organizations. 

The following convention committees were then ap- 
pointed by the chair: auditing, A. R. Sasse, A. W. 
Meyer and C. B. Kress; resolutions, G. A. Alexander, 
H. F. Vanpel and W. A. Richards; nominations, S. J. 
Lawellin, A. W. Alcock and A. A. Jones. 

M. A. Dillon, secretary of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers, was introduced and presented Mr, 
Olsen with a gavel which he said, contrary to most 
gavels, was not made out of the cherry tree which 
figured in the George Washington episode. 

The first paper read at this session, prepared by 
Alan E. Treloar and J. Arthur Harris, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, had to do with “Statistical Cri- 
teria of Validity of Analytical Methods.” An abstract 
of this paper will be found on pages 946 and 947. 

A paper prepared by Dr. C. O. Swanson, head of 
the department of milling industry, Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, was then read. This 
dealt with “The Mechanical Method of Modification 
of Dough.” An abstract of the paper appears on 
page 954. 

Following the morning session of the chemists’ 
meeting, a luncheon was held in honor of the past 
presidents, with all members present. The past presi- 
dents attending included Harry E. Weaver, first presi- 
dent, who began office on May 8, 1915, and remained 
until 1917; C. J. Patterson, 1917-19; R. W. Mitchell, 
1919-21; S. J. Lawellin, 1921-23; Dr. M. J. Bish, 
1923-25; Rowland J. Clark, 1925-27. All of these 
spoke briefly, being introduced by Mr. Olsen. Dr. C. 
H. Bailey and C. E. Mangels were other speakers. 

At the opening of the second day’s session, there 
was some discussion of the paper which Dr. Swanson 
had read the previous afternoon. Rowland J. Clark, 
Kansas City, asked Dr. Swanson if he considered the 
mechanical method sufficient by itself. The latter ex- 
plained that it was not sufficient in all respects; that 
all methods should be developed. Dr. Blish, comment- 
ing on the paper, said that the consistency and pre- 
cision of the results were notable. In answer to an- 
other question, Dr. Swanson said that the open bowl 
cared for the possible rise in temperature due to in- 
creased speed. It was shown that flours which gave 
good results with the mechanical method had good 
fermentation tolerances. It was also declared that 
the protein content was a secondary consideration—11 
per cent giving as good results in some instances as 
12 per cent. 

Before making his report, mentioned above, Dr. 
Blish thanked the various members of his committee 
for their tireless co-operation. After reading his gen- 
eral report, he discussed briefly the proposed report- 
ing system for the standard baking test, pointing out 
that it should be simple, impartial and give « com- 
plete picture of the characteristics. Descriptive terms 
were then defined. 

Dr. C. B. Morison, of the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, spoke briefly of texture, distribut- 
ing photographs to illustrate the different grains. Dr. 
Emily Grewe, of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, Wash- 
ington, gave an illustrated talk on scoring loaves 4S 
to color, distributing color disks. 

C. G. Harrel, of the Bakeries Service Corporation, 
New York, discussed factors which might account for 
variations in results—these including yeast characteris 
tics, etc. He advised definite time intervals for the 
proof periods. ; 

Lawrence Whiting, of the Ballard & Ballard Co. 
Inc., Louisville, Ky., discussed the application ot the 
proposed test to soft wheat flour. He said that certain 
changes might have to be made in the basic test, 
since an absorption of 53.6 was found better than 58 
in soft wheat, two hours’ fermentation preferable to 
three, and perhaps a slight increase desirable in the 
percentage of sugar. , 

Dr. R. C. Sherwood, of the state testing mill, Min- 
neapolis, reported on tests which had been made with 
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51 flours, baked by two methods—the 100 gram dough 
and one of 350 grams. He declared that the tests 
—1,000 in all—had shown that a smaller number of 
pakes were necessary to achieve reliable results with 
the former, 8 being the number, than with the latter, 
12 being necessary with the 350 gram dough. 

A recess was called prior to discussion of the pro- 

al. Afterward, several arguments were made 
against the method. C. B. Kress, of the Sperry Flout 
Co., San Francisco, thought that anything smaller than 
a pound loaf would not give satisfactory results in 
actual practice. However, it was explained that any 
laboratory might go ahead and bake as many loaves 
of pound size as it chose, the standard test being mere- 
ly a reference system. A. A. Towner, of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, also disapproved of the 
proposed method, declaring that his experience, and 
that of others he had discussed it with, had been that 
the method was not satisfactory. 

Dr. Sherwood said that he had at first been op- 
posed to the proposal, but had found the variability 
so much less in the smaller dough that he had come 
to favor that. A. W. Meyer, of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, assented that the plan was a good one for 
the association, although in some large organizations 
hand mixing was impractical. Others who spoke brief- 
ly included Mr, Mitchell, Mr. Gray, and Dr. Kent- 
Jones. 

As reported above, the report of the baking com- 
mittee was tentatively adopted. 

It was found advisable to adjourn for luncheon at 
this juncture. The report of the committee on methods 
of testing cake and biscuit flours, Mary M. Brooke, 
chairman, was carried over to the afternoon session. 
An abstract of this paper appears on page 954 of 
this issue. 

In the report of the committee of methods of 
analysis, D. A. Coleman said that the major activity 
of the committee during the past year had been the 
publication and distribution of the book of methods, 
which had met a most satisfactory sale and of which 
but 60 copies remained. 

He also spoke of the usual collaborative work which 
had been done, pointing out that, although discussion 
of protein testing was becoming a somewhat trite sub- 
ject, it remained important, since there was consider- 
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four years members had not been able to agree closer 
than ¥% of 1 per cent, and it was with a view toward 
determining what caused this variation that the addi- 
tional work was being done. 

Other papers on the program at the afternoon ses- 
sion on June 5 included one on “How the Experimental 
Baking Test Has Developed.” This was prepared by 
C. L. Brooke and Dr. Sherwood. An abstract of it 
appears on page 955. 

A paper prepared by J. A. Dunn, G. N. Bruce and 
A. A. Schaal, of the Biscuit and Cracker Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, dealt with “A Critical Study of Cer- 
tain Factors Involved in Evaluating Soft Wheat Flours 
for Biscuit and Cracker Production.” 

The last paper on the program for the afternoon 
session was by C. B. Kress, dealing with “Granulation 
of Flour and Its Relation to Baking Quality.” An 
abstract of the paper appears on page 954. 


* * * 


Notes from the Conventions 


Theodore Kipp, Jr., of the Kipp-Kelly Co., milling 
engineer, Winnipeg, arrived on June 4, 

Walking sticks were distributed to the visiting 
millers by the Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 

H. F. Vaupel, chemist for the El’ Reno (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., with his wife, arrived by automo- 
bile Sunday, June 3. 

Major S. Howe announced that on June 4 he cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his connection 
with the milling trade. 

Among the Canadian visitors in evidence is Andor 
Kemeny, milling engineer, Toronto, representing the 
Canadian Novadel Co., Ltd. 

Utah miller members, though unable to be present, 
wired urging the election of Charles E. Robinson, of 
Ogden, as the next president. 

On the opening day, June 4, the registration books 
showed an attendance of 350 millers and 150 chemists, 
with more arriving by every train. 

A welcome visitor at the meeting is Sydney An- 
derson, president of the Millers’ National Federation, 
who arrived on the morning of June 5. 
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wives are really more interested in going through Min- 
neapolis mills than they are in sight-seeing. 

Peter Gregg, head miller for the International Mill- 
ing Co. at Saskatoon, and James Petrie, head miller 
at Moose Jaw, were among those who registered early. 

George F. White, formerly an operative miller in 
southern Minnesota but now a resident of California, 
is visiting his son in Minneapolis, and took advantage 
of the convention to look up old friends. 

Major S. Howe, of Buffalo, obtained 32 new mem- 
bers for the Association of Operative Millers last year, 
C. O. Chamberlain, of Topeka, Kansas, 17, and C. E. 
Robinson, Ogden, Utah, 15, making them the winners 
of the three prizes offered by the National Miller. 

The following past presidents of the Association 
of Operative Millers are present: C. W. Beavers, 


Wichita Falls, Texas; P. H. Lawson, Kansas City; A. 


W. Spehr, St. Paul; B. C. Williams, Waco, Texas; 
Louis R. Henkle, Lawrenceburg, Ind; George E. Mel- 
vin, Dowagiac, Mich; M. M. Fredel, New York. 

At the Dallas convention last year, the executive 
committee was instructed to install amplifiers in the 
meeting rooms at future conventions, so that those who 
sat in the rear could hear. Secretary Dillon caused a 
laugh when he stated that as those who controlled 
amplifier installations at Minneapolis only asked $75 
for the first day and $50 for each succeeding day, 
and also a guaranty of at least five days’ use, he could 
not take advantage of their liberality and, anyway, 
since the acoustic properties of the convention hall 
were so good, he did not think they would be missed. 

A. W. Spehr, St. Paul, past president of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, was showing his friends 
a flour slick souvenir of a former Minneapolis millers’ 
meeting. The slick was of celluloid, and on it was 
printed the following: “You are invited by the Min- 
neapolis Head Millers’ Association to join the Millers 
of the city in an Excursion and Picnic at Hotel La- 
fayette, Lake Minnetonka, Saturday, June 19th, 1886. 
Tickets $1. Committee on invitations—Geo. P. Walli- 
han, C. M. Palmer, Matt. Walsh, E. Stahler, Jas. H. 
Miller.” The slick came into Mr. Spehr’s possession 
in an interesting way. His son, a student in Seabury 
Divinity School, at Faribault, recently bought a theo- 
logical book in a secondhand store, and found the 
slick tucked away inside it. Mr. Spehr says that this 


able talk about federal supervision. 


He said that for 


As might be expected, visiting millers and their 


proves that religion and milling are closely associated. 





CHAIN OF FEED STORES IS 
ESTABLISHED BY NEWSOME 


The Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pitts- 
burgh, is establishing a chain of retail 
feed stores under the management of 
R. C. Younce. The company has had 
this move under consideration for some 
time. Each store will carry a line of 
various feeds and will do business on a 
cash and carry basis. Five buildings are 
now under construction, one at each of 
the following Pennsylvania towns: But- 
ler, Evans City, Grove City, Sandy Lake 
and Greenville. As soon as these five 
stores are in operation, the company 
plans to establish five more at what it 
considers to be strategic locations. L. 
C. Newsome is president of the com- 
pany. * 

osc 


AMENDMENTS TO CANADA 
GRAIN ACT REVISED 


Winnivec, Man.—The bill amending 
the Canada grain act to include new 
grades for wheat, oats and barley has 
been considerably mutilated in commit- 
tee, and the section providing for five 
grades of white springs has been elimi- 
nated, 

Gordon Ross, the member for Moose 
Jaw, succeeded in convincing the com- 
mittee on agricultural affairs that these 
varieties of spring wheat were of in- 
ferior quality, and that it was not de- 
sirable to recognize them in the grading 
system. Provisions have been inserted 
to make both Moose Jaw and Saskatoon 
compulsory inspection points, the argu- 
ment being that grain traffic could be 
handled more expeditiously in this man- 
ner, Whether the Hon. James Malcolm, 
minister of trade and commerce, who 
Proposed the bill, will accept it in its 
present form, is not yet clear. 


oo] 
THE RYE SITUATION 

Blodgett’s Rye Review for May 31 
Says: “The decrease last week in the 
visible’ of rye was only nominal; but 
an analysis of the location of these 
stocks indicates a sharp shifting in po- 
sition, which will be reflected in free ex- 
port clearances in the near future. It 
'S very possible that a favorable oppor- 
tunity will be offered for purchasing 


whatever rye flour is needed for the next 
60 days, in the period immediately fol- 
lowing the liquidation of the May deal. 
The growing crop everywhere is back- 
ward, needing both warmth and mois- 
ture. It therefore is probable that July 
will be an old crop month, with the 
“shorts” paying the penalty that has 
been levied each option month on this 
crop. Millfeeds, already lower, promise 
to continue their decline, thus increasing 
costs of straights and patents.” 


oo 


TO VOTE ON SALE OF 
SOUTHERN BAKING CO. 


Atianta, Ga.—It is announced by of- 
ficials of the Southern Baking Co. here 
that stockholders of the company are to 
hold a meeting on June 15, in Atlanta, to 
take action on the proposed transfer of 
all property and assets of the company 
to the Columbia Baking Co., a Delaware 
corporation, in exchange for first and 
second preferred and common stock in 
the Columbia company. Should the deal 
be carried out, it will comprise one of 
the largest bakery deals ever consum- 
mated by a southern concern. 

oo 
TEXAS BAKERY ENGINEERS UNITE 


The Texas Association of Bakery En- 
gineers was organized at a luncheon held 


- May 10 at the Bohemian Club, Nuevo 


Laredo, by 20 members of the Texas 
Bakers’ Association. William Casey, 
San Antonio, was elected president; 
Joseph Bassen, Houston, vice president; 
William Temple, Dallas, second vice 
president; Harry Flynn, Houston, third 
vice president; Jacob Goldman, Dallas, 
secretary-treasurer; A. Johnson, Austin, 
chairman of the executive committee; 
Ray Boone, Shreveport, chairman of the 
advisory committee. The new organiza- 
tion will affiliate with the National As- 
sociation of Bakery Engineers. The first 
meeting will be held at the Hamilton 
Hotel, Laredo, June 18. 

oso 


GOOD PROSPECT FOR CORN AND OATS 

Totepo, Oxn10.—C. B. Riley, secretary 
of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, recently returned from a trip over 
many counties along the Illinois state 
line west of the Wabash River, right in 
the corn and oats belt, and reports that 


he was much pleased with the crop out- 
look. He says that practically every 
field had been prepared for a crop, and 
at least 95 per cent of the corn was 
planted. 

It was the general opinion that corn 
never went into the ground in better 
condition, and a large percentage of it 
was being cultivated, with some com- 
pleted. This territory was essentially an 
oats territory, and the prospect for that 
grain was almost 100 per cent every- 
where. With reasonably favorable weath- 
er, western Indiana will have as big a 
crop as it ever had. 


oo D> 


SEND GREETINGS FROM AIRPLANE 

On May 12, while the executive com- 
mittee of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers was meeting in Chicago, 
another group of Bakery Engineers from 
Los Angeles chartered an aeroplane for 
a trip to San Diego to visit the bakers. 
While en route they sent to Victor E. 
Marx, secretary of the society, a postal 
card on which was pictured the plane 
and the following message: “A good will 
trip visiting our fellow-engineers in San 
Diego. This was written and signed 
while traveling 100 miles an hour. Greet- 
ings to Henry Stude from all of us.” 
It was signed by Harry Gobrecht, N. W. 
Johnson, N. N. Smith, Frank Marik, S. 
Norton, Elwood Murray, E. J. Macrorie, 
W. H. Cole, Harry Kean, and Carl 
Pickering. 

oo > 
BAKERS FORM BUYING POOL 

A number of master bakers in Seattle, 
Wash., are reported to have formed an 
association which will act as a buying 
pool for all materials that the bakers 
use in their business. Buying, it is said, 
will be done directly from manufactur- 
ers. Charles E. Johnson, of the Supe- 
rior Hardtack & Importing Co., 1435 
Twenty-third Avenue South, Seattle, has 
been appointed buyer for the association. 


oo 


ROY FRYMIRE TO KINGFISHER 

Roy Frymire has disposed of his in- 
terest in the Thomas (Okla.) Milling 
Co., Inc., and has joined the Oklahoma 
Mill Co., Kingfisher. Mr. Frymire has 
become field sales manager for the King- 
fisher company, maintaining his head- 
quarters in Oklahoma City. 


CENTRAL RETAIL FEED MEN 
TO MEET IN MILWAUKEE 


MitwavukeE, Wis.—The program for 
the third annual gathering of the Central 
Retail Feed Association has been com- 
pleted, according to D. K. Steenbergh, 
Milwaukee, secretary. The meeting is to 
be held at the Plankinton Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, June 12-13. 

Registration will start early on the 
first morning, and the meeting will be 
called to order at 10 o’clock by the presi- 
dent, J. L. Kleckner, of the Kleckner 
Elevator Co., Neillsville. Charles Quinn, 
secretary of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, will speak on “What Arbi- 
tration Means” at the morning session. 

In the afternoon, a playlet, “Four 
Thieves of Feed Profits,” in which some 
of the dealers will take part, will be 
given under the direction of Forest 
Secor, of Milwaukee. W. E. Suits, presi- 
dent of the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, is the only speaker 
scheduled for Tuesday afternoon, his 
subject being “The Mixed Feed Busi- 
ness—Its Present and Future.” Follow- 
ing this, the dealers will hold an open 
forum on questions such as selling for 
cash, delivery costs, grinding for profit, 
and installation of mixing equipment. 

On Tuesday evening a dinner-dance 
will be held at the Plankinton Hotel. 
Fred R. Zimmerman, governor of Wis- 
consin, and W. A. Stannard, secretary 
of the Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Albany, N. Y., will speak at the 
dinner. A program of entertainment is 
also being arranged. 

A feed school will be conducted on 
Wednesday morning under the direction 
of G. Bohstedt, professor of animal hus- 
bandry, and J. G. Halpin, professor of 
poultry husbandry, at the University of 
Wisconsin. This feature, started last 
year, proved so educational that the 
members desired to have it repeated. 

The annual election will be held on 
Wednesday afternoon. 


oo 
SIZE OF A CAR LOT 
Owing to a telegraphic error, it was re- 
ported in last week’s issue of The North- 
western Miller that Chicago jobbers had 
decided that a car lot of flour should not 


be less than 410 bbls. This should have 
read 210 bbls. 
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NOVADEL WILL SUE 
USERS OF PURIFYNE 


Pending Decision of Its Case Against De- 
fendant Company, Novadel Will Sue Those 
Who Continue Use of Purifyne 


New York, N. Y., June 5.—(Special 
Telegram )—The infringement suit which 
was brought by the Novadel Process Cor- 
poration against the American Purifyne 
Co., Ine., has been tried in New York, 
and the court, after allowing for a short 
period for filing briefs, will take the case 
under advisement. An early decision is 
expected. 

In the meantime the Novadel Process 
Corporation announces that, now that the 
test suit has been tried, it intends filing 
suits against certain mills which it has 
learned are disposed to make large pur- 
chases of Purifyne so as to be able to 
continue the use of this material in the 
event that the decision may go against 
the American Purifyne Co. 

The Novadel Process Corporation 
states that it has notified millers of the 
scope of its patents and patent rights, 
but it has not heretofore interfered with 
their freedom of purchasing and using 
Purifyne. 

This change in policy means that, now 
the test suit has been tried, the Novadel 
concern intends to prosecute whatever 
further infringement suits may be neces- 
sary against the millers themselves to 
stop their use of Purifyne and collect 
damages for their past use of this ma- 
terial. W. QUACKENBUSH. 

oS 


PLANS FOR INTERNATIONAL 
BAKERY EXHIBITION MADE 


One of the features of special interest 
to the breadstuffs industry at the In- 
ternational Bakery Exhibition, to be held 
in the “Erve Zeggelt,” Enschede, Hol- 
land, June 16-21, will be a significant 
historic department. 

Everything done by the various coun- 
tries to increase home production of 
wheat during the period of the World 
War will be taken up? Wheat imports 
were curtailed during the years of the 
war and, as a result, efforts were made 
in all European countries to increase 
their production. 

The firm of Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., 
Amsterdam, has invited all bakery own- 
ers in the Netherlands to participate in 
the bread contest with that firm’s flour. 
This contest will be held on June 22. 

ofS 
NEW BAKERIES IN OKLAHOMA 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—One important new 
Oklahoma bakery started operations last 
week, and another will be ready about 
June 20, according to C. J. Patterson, 
president of the C. J. Patterson Corpo- 
ration, Kansas City, which designed and 
built both plants. The one opened last 
week was the Colonial Baking Co., Okla- 
homa City, of which C. W. Skogsberg 
is president. The other, for which a 
formal opening is planned some time the 
latter part of this month, will be op- 
erated by the Rex Baking Co. at Tulsa. 
E. Rex Pinson is president of the latter. 
Each bakery has a capacity of 30,000 
loaves an hour. 

oo > 
OHIO BAKERS ADOPT EMBLEM 

Totevo, Onto.—At the recent meeting 
of the Ohio Bakers’ Association at Co- 
lumbus, approval was given to an official 
emblem for the association, which is to 
be adopted and its use extended to all 
members. Display of this emblem in 
windows or on advertising will indicate 
that the bakery conforms to the high 
standards set by the association. Sur- 
render of the emblem will be the penalty 
of the bakery if its products fall below 
requirements. 

Owing to his going into another busi- 
ness, Robert B. Whitefoot, Cincinnati, 
who has been president of the associa- 
tion, has resigned, and S. E. Seeling, 
manager of the Holsum Baking Co., 
Columbus, has been elected as his suc- 
cessor.. George Goetz, Cincinnati, presi- 
dent.of the Merchants’ Baking Club, was 
named as trustee. ~ 

George A. Daut, secretary and busi- 
ness manager of the association, asserts 
that Ohio is a leader in having a stand- 
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ard bread weight law. Thirty-seven 
states, he says, sell bread by the loaf, 
irrespective of weight. As a_ result, 
workmen in many states are paying 331, 
per cent more for their bread than is 
paid in Ohio, because the bakers there 
are not required to sell by weight. 
oS 
POSTUM STILL EXPANDING 

The Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle 
Creek, Mich., last week purchased the 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
The sale price was $45,000,000. In 1926 
the plant of Igleheart Bros., millers, 
Evansville, Ind., was acquired by the 
Postum company, which later acquired 
the Minute Tapioca Co., Orange, Mass. 
Prior to that time the Jell-O Co. of New 
Jersey had been acquired. 

oo > 
RICE MILLERS TO ADVERTISE 

Aritanta, Ga.—At a recent meeting of 

the members of the Rice Millers’ Asso- 





ciation, held at New Orleans, the mem- 
bers approved a plan for a co-operative 
rice advertising campaign in standard 
magazines and newspapers throughout 
the United States.. It will last for five 
years, during which time not less than 
$1,750,000 will be spent, the fund to be 
subscribed by the membership. 


oS] 


MACARONI PLANT TO BE 
BUILT IN MEXICAN CITY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A concession has 
been granted for the establishment in 
Torreon, Mexico, of a flour mill and a 
factory for the manufacture of macaroni, 
vermicelli and spaghetti, according to a 
report from the American consul. The 
firm is to take over an abandoned flour 
mill, upon which it expects to spend 
$100,000. It is understood that machin- 
ery for this factory is to be imported, 
and has not yet been ordered. 
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Does a Miller Need a Standard Classification 
of Accounts? 
By H. H. Hanneman 


Cost Analyst of the Millers’ National Federation 


HE simple “do, re, mi” of the vocal- 

ist, when mastered, becomes the 

foundation of the art necessary to 
render arias from the great masterpieces. 
Even so the standard classification of 
accounts is the foundation to an eco- 
nomic structure of far-reaching magni- 
tude. 

Every miller, to a greater or less de- 
gree, has adopted a standard of his own. 
Unquestionably, many millers have in 
times past benefited from the periodic 
examinations of their cost records in 
comparison with the expectancy of cost. 
These comparisons increase in value 
when a uniform classification is used and 
the executives responsible for these ex- 
penditures make systematic investiga- 
tions of causes and effects. The stand- 
ard classification is designed to reflect 
the most important cost factors the man- 
agement should see. Many millers be- 
lieve that this principle applied to the 
industry as a whole, through uniform 
accounting methods, will produce eco- 
nomic effects of great value. 

Uniform methods do not imply uni- 
form costs. All factors affecting cost 
will never be identical in any two plants, 
and these variations will be reflected in 
costs developed by uniform methods. 
Differences in such items as kind of 


equipment, wage rates, plant efficiency, 
etc., all will produce variations in the 
final cost of the products. 

Uniform classification of accounts has 
been adopted by many trade associa- 
tions, and together with uniform costing 
methods, properly formulated and gen- 
erally accepted, exert a very helpful in- 
fluence in bettering conditions in the in- 
dustry. 

The benefits from uniform classifica- 
tion of accounts may be summed up as 
follows: 

First. To enable each manufacturer in 
the industry to conduct his own business 
in the most intelligent and profitable 
manner. 

Second. To eliminate that part of the 
variation in costs between members 
which arises from totally dissimilar 
methods of calculation. 

Third. To make possible the compari- 
son of cost information between plants 
and companies in such a way as to point 
out wasteful and uneconomical practices 
of either the individual plant or the in- 
dustry. 

Fourth. To create a “cost conscious- 
ness” that will build confidence in the 
milling industry, because known facts 
displace guesswork. 
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Main Features of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration Standard Cost Manual 


I. Grain Department—This means a separation of the grain purchasing 
operations from the milling operations by means of two monthly profit and 


loss statements. 


The grain statement shows the losses and gains in the pur- 


chasing. The mill statement shows the profit and loss in the manufacturing 


and merchandising. 


grain records, but is accomplished with a simple accounting procedure. 


This feature does not involve elaborate departmental 


Most 


mills can readily adopt this idea with only slight additional work. 
II. Budget—This means a predetermination of all the expense factors, 
manufacturing, administration, and selling, as a basis for merchandising a 


mill’s products. 


cessfully in many different lines of business. 


This feature is based on the standard cost principle used suc- 


The advantages of the budget in 


profit planning are worthy of any mill’s serious attention. 
III. Standard Classification of Expense Account Titles—This list is a 
composite of the classifications of expense accounts most widely used by suc- 


cessful milling companies. 
and the other for small ones. 


There are two standard lists, one for large mills, 


IV. Standard Cost Card—This is an orderly compilation of the various 


cost elements necessary to establish a profitable selling price. 


The cost card 


shown in the Standard Cost Manual is a composite of the most widely used 


methods. 


The forms adopted meet the needs of the mill with complicated 


grades and also those of the one with simple grades. 
V. Monthly Profit and Loss Statements—These cover both grain and mill- 


ing operations. 


They are so designed that accounting controls are established. 


These accounting controls covering the vital operating points indicate clearly 


the action a mill manager should take. 


tailed analysis can readily be made. 


They are further so designed that de- 


VI. Daily Analysis Reports—The daily analysis of wheat premiums, by- 
products and sales gives the executive a daily picture of the trend of the busi- 


_ness that will.later be reflected in the profit and loss statements. 


These figures, 


scrutinized: individually and promptly, form the basis of executive action to 
control and direct a business, rather than merely to operate it. 
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ESTIMATE KANSAS WHEAT 
YIELD AT 167,000,000 BUS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A party of nine 
millers and grain men who returned last 
Monday from a motor trip of several 
hundred miles through the wheat fields 
of central and western Kansas confesseq 
themselves fearful of giving their actual 
views on the possibilities of the ap- 
proaching wheat harvest because, with 
continued favorable conditions, all pres- 
ent estimates may be greatly exceeded. 
However, an average of “guesses” of in- 
dividual members of the party was 167,- 
000,000 bus, and all regarded this as a 
fair figure, under present conditions. It 
was thought that, with normal weather, 
harvesting will start in part of Kansas 
about June 15, and will be general in the 
heavy producing area in the southwestern 
corner of the state by June 25. 

While this year’s wheat inspection par- 
ty differed somewhat in its personnel 
from those of previous years, several 
members have made the same trip early 
in June in each of the past eight or ten 
years. Those making the _ inspection, 
with each man’s opinion as to possible 
yield for the state, were: Fred G. Win- 
ter, of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
174,100,000 bus; W. H. Sudduth, vice 
president of the Commander-Larabee 
Corporation, Minneapolis, 173,800,000; G. 
A. Aylsworth, president of the Great 
Western Elevator Co., Kansas City, 170,- 
000,000; John H, Parker, of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
169,000,000; John R. Harold, president 
of the J. R. Harold Grain Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, 168,750,000; Ralph W. Hoffman, 
manager of the Hoffman Mills, Enter- 
prise, Kansas, 168,500,000; C. M. Har- 
denbergh, manager of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 165,824,- 
000; E. G. Broenniman, vice president of 
the Standard Milling Co., New York, 
162,500,000; J. D. Ruppert, of the Case- 
Pomeroy Co., New York, 157,000,000. 


oS 


JOHN WICKENHISER, TOLEDO 
GRAIN MERCHANT, DEAD 


Torepo, Outo., June 6.—(Special ‘Tele- 
gram)—John Wickenhiser, of John 
Wickenhiser & Co., grain dealers, To- 
ledo, died at his home on June 5, aged 
72 years. The cause of death was heart 
disease, and he had been ill only since 
the previous Sunday. 

Mr. Wickenhiser was born near Wes- 
ton, Ohio, and came to Toledo 38 years 
ago and helped form the Ainsworth & 
Wickenhiser Shoe Co. He entered the 
grain business 27 years ago in the firm 
of Wickenhiser & Travis. He was a 
member of the Chicago Board of ‘Trade, 
a past president of the Ohio Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association and a director and past 
president of the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change. He was also vice president of 
the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Insurance Co., a 
director of the Ohio Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., and a member of the Scottish 
Rite Masonic order, Toledo. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, a son, J. Frederick, 
associated with him in the business, 
three brothers and a sister. 


W. H. Wisciy. 
oS 


JOSEPH A. KELL TO JOIN 
ARKANSAS CITY COMPANY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Joseph A. Kell, son 
of Frank Kell, head of the Kell group 
of flour mills, who has been manager of 
the Kell property at Vernon, Texas, 
soon will become associated with the 
Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, in charge of the grain de- 
partment and production. Andrew 
Smith will continue as general manager, 
but will devote much of his personal at- 
tention to sales. W. J. Grover, sales 
manager, has resigned, and will make an- 
other connection. 

oS 


GROCERY WAREHOUSE LEASED 


The O. J. Moore Wholesale Grocery 
Co., Sioux City, Iowa, has leased a ware- 
house at Watertown, S. D., which is be- 
ing reconditioned for storage. 
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CONGRESS ADJOURNS 
UNTIL THE WINTER 


Leaves Behind a Sufficient Number of In- 
quiries to Keep Its Members Busy— 
McNary-Haugen Bill’s Prospects 
Wasuincton, D. C.—After passing 
something like 1,000 bills, and appropri- 
ating or authorizing the expenditure of 
around $4,500,000,000 of taxpayers’ 
money, the first session of the Seventieth 
Congress adjourned. It provided for 
enough investigatory activities to keep 
a large portion of the members, and 
hundreds of nonmembers, busy through 

the summer. 

Committees were authorized to inves- 
tigate a dozen or more subjects, and at 
least one additional investigation, that 
of chain stores, was passed on to the 
Federal Trade Commission, which al- 
ready has a sheaf of inquiries initiated 
by Congress on its hands. 

Congressional committees will investi- 
gate Herbert Hoover as Food Adminis- 
trator during the war, cotton marketing, 
and numerous other things. 

An already bulging legislative calen- 
dar for the short session next winter will 
be expanded. Its authors say that the 
McNary-Haugen bill will be pressed 
again, but unless the November election 
should provide great encouragement, this 
measure is probably gone for keeps. It 
is probable that the Caraway bill, the 
aim of which is to curtail future trading 
on the commodity exchanges, will be 
pressed, as will be bills calling for both 
the repeal and elaboration of the federal 
grain standards act. Several Southern- 
ers will urge that the administrative fea- 
tures of the grain trading act be made 
applicable to the cotton exchanges. 

oT 


PROPOSALS REJECTED BY 
IRISH TARIFF COMMISSION 


Dustin, InELAND.—The application of 
the Irish Flour Mills Association for a 
tariff of 3s per 280 lbs on flour imported 
into the Irish Free State has been re- 
jected by the tariff commission, which 
reported to the minister of finance that 
if a tariff were imposed the number of 
extra persons for whom employment 
would be secured would be only 153. 

One of the most important objections 
to the tariff was the report that W. & R. 
Jacob, biscuit manufacturers, who give 
employment to 3,000 workers as against 
1,792 at present employed in mills, had 
stated that any increase in the cost of 
flour might have the effect of forcing 
them to transfer the bulk of their busi- 
ness from Dublin to their plant in Ain- 
tree, Liverpool. As it is, the directors 
of the Aintree branch have been press- 
ing the directors to pass them a greater 
proportion of the business which is be- 
ing done in Dublin, and with a tariff 
on flour—their principal raw material— 
would inevitably result in their trans- 
ferring their export trade to that fac- 
tory. There is no doubt that the in- 
crease of £100,000 expected by the asso- 
ciation to take place in the total wages 
paid in flour milling as the result of a 
tariff would be very much smaller than 
the wages now paid by W. & R. Jacob 
to Dublin employees. 

It was remarked that the Irish mills 
likely to cope most efficiently with the 
present conditions are those built on the 
quayside, where ocean-going vessels of 
deep draft can berth with facilities for 
the automatic discharge of grain by me- 
chanical appliances, and with good rail- 
way connection. The report goes on to 
Say that no mill in the south of Ireland 
enjoys all these advantages. The new 
mills of the Dublin Port Milling Co. ap- 
pear to approach the ideal, but owing to 
labor opposition the new pneumatic 
plant of the Merchants’ Warehousing 
Co., which is operated in conjunction 
with the above mentioned milling com- 
pany, has never been used for direct dis- 
charge of grain. 

When this tariff was applied for, the 
commission stated that many of the home 
mills were at a disadvantage because of 
lack of modern plant and smallness in 
size. There are in the Irish Free State 
nominally 38 flour mills and of these 
only 26 are actually active. The capital 
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invested in these mills is only £1,703,854, 
and 1,792 persons are employed. From 
1921 to 1926 the sales of the mills to- 
taled £6,134,435. The cost of produc- 
tion was much higher than in Great 
Britain, because the Irish country mills 
had to compete with well-organized port 
mills, which got their wheat 1s 6d per qr 
cheaper than Dublin mills. The view 
taken by the commission was that the 
bigger capital and production of foreign 
mills and their greater efficiency enabled 
them to quote lower terms without re- 
sorting to dumping. Also that demand 
is for bread made of top grade patents 
of the whitest color that can be pro- 
duced, which the Irish Free State mills 
cannot supply, not through any lack of 
technical skill or inferior equipment, but 
due to the circumstances that, if the 
cream of the wheat is taken for the pro- 
duction of patent flour of high grade, 
a market must be found for the low 
grade product, which will not sell in Ire- 
land, and it is in this respect that for- 
eign mills have the advantage. 

Another matter to which attention was 
drawn was that Irish mills employed 
proportionally a higher number of men 
than those outside the country, and for 
every 50s paid in wages in English mills 
the Irish Free State paid 51s. 

Finally, the commission stated that 
bread and flour are articles of general 
consumption by the poor, and it fears 
that any increases in the price of flour 
would mean an increase in the price of 
bread, and therefore it could not see its 
way to recommend the application for a 
tariff. In conclusion, it was of the opin- 
ion that properly organized mills effi- 
ciently managed had no reason to fear 
the competition of imported flour. 


oo 
FRENCH MILLER IN BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—American exports of 
wheat to France will be greater this year 
than last, Jean Ernest Vilgrain, former 
undersecretary of state in the Clemen- 
ceau regime, now in the United States 
to study milling and shipping conditions, 
stated at the conclusion of a visit to 
Buffalo last week. 

M. Vilgrain, head of the Grands Mou- 
lins de Paris, is reputed to be one of 


the greatest milling experts in Europe. 
While in Buffalo he was entertained by 
Frank F. Henry, vice president of the 
Washburn Crosby Co. He visited a 
number of Buffalo’s flour mills and ele- 
vators, and expressed great admiration 
for the methods employed in their opera- 
tion. 

“Our wheat crop is not looking too 
well this year,” M. Vilgrain said. “We 
shall be forced to import much Ameri- 
can and Canadian wheat to improve the 
quality of our flour. . . . It is a pleasure 
to visit your flour manufacturers. . . . 
The efficiency of your millers and ship- 
pers is truly amazing.” 

M. Vilgrain, before leaving this coun- 
try, will visit Detroit, Chicago, Kansas 
City, the Pacific Coast, Vancouver and 
Winnipeg. 

oe 


DEATH OF JOHN A. THEIS 


o> 
President of Kansas City Board of Trade 
Dies Suddenly in St. Paul from Heart 
Disease—Aged 63 Years 


Kansas Crtry, Mo—John A. Theis, 
grain buyer for the Davis-Noland-Merrill 
Grain Co. here, and president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, died unex- 
pectedly on June 2 in St. Paul. 

Mr. Theis was returning from a two 
weeks’ fishing trip in Minnesota with a 
group of other members of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade at the time of his 
death. The party had just boarded a 
train at the Union Station in St. Paul 
for Kansas City when Mr, Theis became 
ill. He died of heart disease a few min- 
utes later. 

Mr. Theis was 63 years old. Of his 
family, a son, Frank A., is also in the 
grain business, associated with the Si- 
monds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

oS! 


Tokyo, Japan, has 71,732 retail shops, 
although its population is only 1,995,000. 
This high proportion of one retail shop 
to every 28 inhabitants is said to be 
possible because the small establishments 
are run in conjunction with living quar- 
ters. 
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J. A. Sim Becomes President of the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Co. 


of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 

Co., New York, held on May 31, J. 
A. Sim, who has for many years been 
general manager of that company’s plant, 
was elected president. This was a fitting 
tribute to a man whose entire energies 
for the past 15 years have been devoted 
to the successful management of this 
business, and it has been hailed with sat- 
isfaction by his many friends in the 
trade. 

The recipient of this honor has had 
long training in the cereal and flour 
business and, consequently, he brought 
to his position the experience of many 
years of active selling and sales manage- 
ment, plus geniality, eminent fairness 
and tireless energy, which has naturally 
resulted in the successful outcome of a 
very active business career of about 35 
years. 

Mr. Sim was born in Canada, but as 
a young man was employed by the 
Quaker Oats Co., traveling through the 
Mississippi Valley states, and as far as 
the Pacific Coast. About 1907 he was 
appointed sales agent of this company 
at its Chicago office, where he remained 
for six years. In 1913 he was appoint- 
ed general manager of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., one of the units of 
the Standard Milling Co., and in 1925 
was elected a vice president of the latter 
organization. 

Mr. Sim is known throughout the trade 
as a keen competitor, but eminently fair. 
In fact, he is characterized by all as a 
“square shooter,’ and when a man has 
gained that reputation among those with 
whom he competes daily for business, it 
is about the last word of recognition of 
those qualities which go to make up the 
high grade, high pressure American busi- 


' A T a meeting of the board of directors 


ness man, and his latest advancement is 
a fine example of a just reward for 
meritorious service. 

T. Morgan Bowen, who has for 10 
years managed the Buffalo plant of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., was re- 
warded for his excellent work by being 
made vice president. A. P. Walker, 


president of the Standard Milling Co., 
will act as chairman of the board of 
W. QUACKENBUSH. 


directors. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


WERNERSVILLE, Pa., June 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—The convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association, now being 
held at Galen Hall, opened with an ex- 
cellent attendance. Heavy rain has thus 
far prevented golf or other outdoor 
sports, but bridge, poker and pinochle 
are taking their place. 

The morning business session opened 
with the singing of “America,” followed 
by an invocation delivered by the Rev. 
Herman F. Miller. A hearty welcome 
was given all by J. Henry Stup, mayor 
of Reading, to which J. B. Dwyer, Erie, 
vice president of the association, re- 
sponded gracefully. The address of the 
organization’s president, Gerard R. Wil- 
liams, Scranton, briefly and effectively 
summarized the activities of the associa- 
tion during the past year, touching on 
the achievements of the industry as a 
whole, the committees, and certain indi- 
viduals in particular. The chief speaker 
at this session was Thomas F. Smith, 
who told of the work of the American 
Bakers Association, and explained how it 
could help large and small bakers in 
every branch of their business. 

A debate followed, in which the sub- 
ject was: “Resolved, That the baking 
industry is one of the most important 
factors in the lives of the people of any 
nation.” Carolyn White presented the 
affirmative side and Fern Traxler the 
negative. Both delivered their points 
effectively and delightfully. This debate 
brought out arguments which are given 
by the foes of the industry, and offered 
suggestions to combat them. 

On Monday night a surprise commit- 
tee, with Roland Read as its chairman, 
staged an old-time medicine show, which 
furnished the visitors with a great deal 
of genuine fun. Tonight the masked 
ball committee, of which George P. Reu- 
ter is chairman, will stage a dance, of- 
fering a number of beautiful prizes. 


L. M. Barnes. 


AUSTRALIAN SHIPMENTS 
LESS THAN LAST YEAR 


MELBOURNE, Vicror1a.—Since the open- 
ing of the season on Dec. 1, 1927, exports 
of flour from Australia have totaled 
157,855 tons, while during the same pe- 
riod 25,357,964 bus wheat have been 
shipped from the commonwealth. In the 
similar period of last season Australian 
exports of these two commodities aggre- 
gated 219,162 tons and 53,183,955 bus, 
respectively. 

Nevertheless, for several weeks British 
and continental buyers have been dis- 
playing a keen interest in Australian 
wheat, and a substantial business has 
been transacted. Demand seems to be 
restricted to a few channels, but sellers 
are not anxious to do business, as they 
think that they will better themselves 
by holding. 

The higher wheat prices have caused 
importers to offer better prices for flour, 
but the offers are still very low and do 
not show the exporter much profit. In 
spite of this, shipments of flour from 
Australia have been more active in re- 
cent weeks and generous amounts have 
been exported, particularly from Vic- 
toria, although a large number of these 
shipments relate to contracts that were 
made some time ago. 

oY]! 
TO MAKE CREDIT SURVEY 

Wasuineton, D. C.—A _ nationwide 
credit survey is to be made this summer 
by the United States Department of 
Commerce and the National Retail Cred- 
it Association, with the view of determin- 
ing in detail how approximately $30,000,- 
000,000 of annual retailing credit opera- 
tions function in this country. The sur- 
vey will begin at once, with Baltimore as 
the first area to be studied experimen- 
tally; it will be made largely by the 
questionnaire method. 

The three major subjects will be cash 
transactions, open credit and deferred or 
installment selling. Composite informa- 
tion concerning bad debts, monthly bal- 
ances and the general administration of 
credits will be sought. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The flour market is still very quiet. 
Bookings by spring wheat mills last week 
again averaged little better than 30 per 
cent of capacity. The larger buyers have 
their wants covered and, temporarily, 
are not paying much attention to current 
quotations. They are more interested in 
the outcome of the growing crop, and 
are watching it closely and its effect 
upon future prices. 

Concentrating on Directions, — The 
smaller buyers, in the meantime, take on 
limited lots for immediate shipment. 
Millers do not look for any activity dur- 
ing the next few weeks. Some have vir- 
tually withdrawn quotations, and are 
concentrating their attention on cleaning 
up existing contracts. 

Clears, like patents, are slow. Mills 
are catching up with bookings, and 
would welcome orders for all grades. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb June 5 Year ago 

CUE. a. 6 e600 00605 $8.35@8.85 $8.20@8.35 
Standard patent ..... 8.10@8.45 7.75@7.95 
Second patent ....... 7.85@8.00 7.50@7.65 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 7.20@7.40 7.10@7.25 
First clear, jute*..... 6.560@6.70 .30@6.60 


6 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.25@4.90 4.50@4.90 


Whole wheat ........ 8.00@8.15 7.10@7.30 
Graham, standard .... 7.00@7.10 6.70@6.90 
*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLIN AS 


Trade in semolinas is at a standstill. 
Even a car lot order is an exception 
nowadays. Macaroni manufacturers com- 
plain of dullness, and are slow about 
ordering out flour bought. Apparently, 
contracts in force are going to be suffi- 
cient to carry them until the new crop. 
Prices are unchanged. No. 2 semolina 
is quoted at 4c Ib, bulk, f.o.b., Minneap- 
olis; standard, 3%c; special grade and 
fancy patent, 3°4c; No. 3 semolina, 3%4c. 

In the week ending June 2, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 39,709 
bbls durum products, compared with 
51,618 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 16 were in operation June 5: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and 
Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s B,C (one half), 
E, F and rye mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 27-June 2... 460,800 187,310 41 
Previous week .. 460,800 204,962 44 
Year ago ....... 460,800 160,291 35 
Two years ago... 529,200 191,770 36 
Three years ago. 522,000 171,568 33 
Four years ago.. 564,600 198,719 35 
Five years ago... 561,100 228,200 40 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 810 bbls last week, 5,325 
in the previous week, none a year ago, 
and 1,200 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 27-June 2... 281,700 124,134 a4 
Previous week .. 417,000 212,389 61 
WOOF OBO .cccvce 440,700 191,132 43 
Two years ago... 424,890 187,860 44 
Three years ago. 433,890 193,766 45 
Four years ago.. 426,690 230,656 54 
Five years ago... 337,500 124,485 37 








Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
May 5 70 70,450 219,760 201,953 9,174 3,504 
May 12 68 69,350 228,036 208,282 5,675 2,887 
May 19 63 63,850 188,966 188,102 6,146 1,086 
May 26 70 69,500 212,389 209,759 5,071 5,794 
June 2. 49 46,950 124,134127,073 286 736 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa, from Sept. 1, 1927, 
to June 2, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted) : 


utput——, ---Exports—, 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 


Minneapolis ..10,219 8,265 53 86 

Bt. PAU) cecses 340 435 26 23 

Duluth-Sup. .. 801 688 eee eT 

Outside ....... 8,814 8,374 188 116 
NOTES 


W. J. Bowen has bought the old flour 
mill at Boaz, Wis., and will convert it 
into a feed plant. 

H. F. Fleming, president of the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., left last week 
for New York City. 

Frank M. Rosekrans, president of the 
Bertley Co., feed jobber, Chicago, is vis- 
iting the local trade. 

The mill at Sauk City, Wis., has been 
sold to the power company there, but 
still is being operated. 

The Holmen (Iowa) Co-operative Co. 
plans to dismantle its flour mill and in- 
crease its feed grinding capacity. 

The Scott Logan Milling Co., Sheldon, 
an old-established Iowa concern, is being 
reorganized by local banking interests. 

W. L. Harvey, secretary of the Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, ar- 
rived home June 1 from a four months’ 
trip to the Orient. 

C. P. Brandenburg, of Milwaukee, has 
succeeded Charles E. Arthur as _ the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co.’s representative in 
southern Wisconsin. 

Art F, White, representing P. Ballan- 
tine & Sons, malt extract manufacturers, 
Newark, N. J., has been calling upon 
northwestern bakers. 

E. S. Woodworth & Co., grain and 
millstuffs, will open an office in Aber- 
deen, S. D., July 1, at 413 Citizens’. Bank 
Building, in charge of Herbert F. Olson. 

The Shambaugh (Iowa) Flouring Mills 
& Elevator Co. has been organized with 
J. S. Hamm, president, to operate the 
local mill. T. K. Coles is manager and 
miller. 

The Hormel mill, Austin, Minn., is be- 
ing dismantled. The International Mill- 
ing Co. bought the rolls in the new part 
of the plant, and is installing them in its 
mill at Davenport, Iowa. 


Jay Canfield, manager of the feed de- 
partment of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., and O. A. Church, sales manager 
for the Monarch Milling Co., Kansas 
City, are on a vacation trip to Minneapo- 
lis. 

Max F. Cohn, president of the Sunset 
Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo, who 
has been visiting the trade in the West 
following the feed manufacturers’ con- 
vention at West Baden, was in Minne- 
apolis June 1. 


Albert H. Crosby, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Washburn Crosby .» and 
Mrs. Crosby, returned on June 3 from 
Worcester, Mass., where they were called 
by the death of Mrs. Crosby’s father, 
the late Charles Grenfill Washburn, who 
died on May 25. 

L. C. Newsome, president of the New- 
some Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, 
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spent last week at his summer cottage at 
Cass Lake, Minn. He left late in the 
week for Culver, Ind., to be present at 
the graduation of his son, Richard H. 
Newsome, from Culver Military Acad- 
emy. 

J. J. Thomassen, for several years un- 
til May 1, 1928, general field sales man- 
ager for Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
Minneapolis, has become affiliated with 
the National Life Insurance Co., Mont- 
pelier, Vt., as special representative at 
Bloomington, Ill. Mr. Thomassen was 
connected with the milling company for 
30 years, joining that firm when he was 
in his early twenties. 


Three officials of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd., of England, 
were entertained in St. Paul June 3 by 
Colonel George C. Lambert and C. U. 
Somers, receivers for the Equity Co- 
operative Grain Exchange. They were 
A. W. Golightly, of London, and John 
Oliver, of Newcastle, directors, and A. 
H. Hobley, wheat buyer. Afterward 
they left for Regina, Sask. While in St. 
Paul they bought 80,000 bus No. 1 north- 
ern wheat. 


The plant of the Hebron (N. D.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., which has been idle for 
two years, has been taken over by I. Z. 
Goldstein, Minneapolis, who intends to 
form a corporation to be known as the 
Gold Mill & Elevator Co., and has se- 
cured the services of J. R. Long, for- 
merly with the Hebron mill, but more 
recently with the Richardton (N. D.) 
Milling Co., to be head miller. Mr. 
Goldstein will be in charge of the busi- 
ness, The mill’s capacity is 200 bbls. 

oo > 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour sales last week covered small 
lots within a 60-day period. Clear moved 
in a limited way. The wheat market 
was unsettled, with the general price 
trend downward. Shipping instructions 
on old orders were fairly good. 

The durum mill worked mainly getting 
out old bookings. In cases where buy- 
ers were compelled to come in, small lot 
purchases featured. 

Quotations, June 2, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


1928 1927 
First patent ......... $7.75 @8.10 $7.75 @8.00 
Second patent ....... 7.25@7.55 7.50@7.75 
First clear, jute...... 6.50@6.90 6.50@6.75 
Second clear, jute.... 5.70@5.95 5.55@5.80 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

May BT-FTUMG 2. c:cvccvevess 9.655 26 
Previous week ............ 17,760 48 
|. ss - Prrerrirrrrrery 14,105 38 
Tae See OOS sccccecccses 15,270 41 


NOTES 


J. W. Galvin, secretary of A. D. 
Thomson & Co., has returned from a 
trip of several weeks to the Southwest. 


T. F. McCarthy, of the McCarthy Bros. 
Co., has gone east to be present at the 
commencement exercises at the school his 
daughter is attending. 


Mrs. Mary P. Moore, widow of H. B. 
Moore, who was secretary of the Duluth 
Board of Trade at the time of his death 
in 1906, died May 31, aged 84. 


M. G. Wisted, who has been deputy 
registrar for the Duluth Board of Trade 
for several years, is an applicant for 
membership, and will be with C. C. Wy- 
man & Co., succeeding E. J. Morris, who 
is now associated with Turle & Co. 


G. M. Rockwell, of Minneapolis, with 
W. C. Mitchell Co., is an applicant for 
membership in the Duluth Board of 
Trade and will be here most of the time 
for the next two years, during which 
time John P. Mitchell, president of the 
company, will be at Minneapolis. 


Receipts of grain at Duluth-Superior 
during May were 8,015,132 bus, of which 
6,148,687 were wheat, and shipments 20,- 
989,229 bus, of which . 14,961,604 were 
wheat. A year ago receipts were 6,640,- 
522 bus and shipments 12,582,190. Ship- 
ments for the week ended June 2 were 
not heavy. Elevator stocks of all grains 
decreased 1,329,000 bus, leaving a total 
carried in houses of 15,260,000. A year 
ago elevator holdings were down to 8,- 
484,000. 

F. G. Carson. 


June 6, 1928 


MONTANA 


Flour demand continues especially 
quiet. Most mills say that nowadays 
the sale of a car of flour is a memorable 
event. The little business that is bein 
done is for immediate shipment, show. 
ing that buyers lack confidence in pres. 
ent price levels. Shipping directions 
however, add a little brightness to the 
situation, and production continues at 
better than average for this season of 
the year. 

Quotations, f.o.b., mill, car lots, in cot- 
ton 98’s, June 2: first patent, $8 bbl; 
standard patent, $7.80; first clear, $7.50, 


NOTES 

J. E. O'Connell, of the Eddy Baking 
Co., Helena, visited the company’s Great 
Falls plant last week. 


Oscar Skovholt, chemist of the Cas. 
cade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co., js 
attending the National chemists’ conven- 
tion at Minneapolis this week. 


A. J, Maly, of the W. C. Mitchell Co., 
is touring the Pacific Coast and expects 
to attend the Pacific Coast grain dealers’ 
convention at Walla Walla on his way 
home. : 


August Schwachheim, president of the 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co, 
will start this week on a motor trip to 
Madison, Wis., to attend the graduation 
exercises at the University of Wisconsin. 


E. M. Wright has bought the Cascade 
Milling & Elevator Co.’s plant at Man- 
hattan, Mont., and will do a wholesale 
and retail feed, seed and grain business. 
Mr. Wright for the last 11 years was 
manager for the Cascade company at 
Manhattan, and prior thereto was for 
eight years manager of the Fargo (N. 
D.) Mill Co. 


oS 


ASK THAT AID BE GRANTED 
TO CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


Omana, Nes.— Commodity co-opera- 
tive marketing under the standard mar- 
keting contract system of Denmark, Can- 
ada and California was approved in a 
resolution adopted by the Nebraska 
Wheat Growers’ Association at a recent 
meeting in Lincoln. 

This system of marketing is in har- 
mony with the recommendations of the 
President of the United States and his 
Secretary of Agriculture, as well as of 
Frank O. Lowden, former governor of 
Illinois, and other outstanding American 
political economists and leaders in the 
business world, the resolution said. 

The Republican and Democratic na- 
tional conventions were urged to incor- 
porate a plank in their platforms guar- 
anteeing to American agriculture legis- 
lation at the earliest possible date which 
will aid co-operative marketing. 

Ernest Gree, of McCool, was elected 
president of the organization, W. S. 
Wells, Merna, vice president, and Wil- 
liam W. Fox, Daykin, secretary-treasurer. 


oS 
HIGH FARM PRICES 


A farm price index the highest in al- 
most three years is reported by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. This 
index on May 15 was 148 per cent of 
the pre-war level, an advance of eight 
points since April 15. At 148, the bu- 
reau says, the index is 22 points above 
May a year ago, and is the highest the 
index has reached since August, 1925. 
It is the highest May figure since 1920. | 

The advance during the period April 
15 to May 15 is accounted for by in- 
creases in all groups except dairy prod- 
ucts, which showed a seasonal decline of 
three points. Grains advanced 16 points. 
The farm price of wheat was 11 per 
cent higher on May 15 than on April 15. 


oo > 
WILL INVESTIGATE CORN COSTS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Tariff Com- 
mission announces that it will begin, with 
hearings on June 23, an investigation of 
corn production costs in this and other 
countries. It is to be made with refer- 
ence to petitions from farm groups that 
the tariff duty on corn be increased from 
15 to 22%c bu, the maximum amount 
allowable under the flexible provisions 
of the tariff laws. 
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AFRAID OF NEW CROP SALES 
AST week brought first evidence of 
the customary speculative interest in 

trading in flour for new crop delivery. 
A few bakers asked for prices and here 
and there a jobber wanted to know about 
price discounts based on the southwest- 
ern wheat prospect. Brokers, too, were 
nibbling about, apparently hopeful of 
starting a buying wave at cheap forward 
prices. 

Virtually without exception, millers 
are exceedingly “gun shy” of selling 
flour on the prospect of wheat just head- 
ing in the fields. Some wheat, it is 
true, is being contracted at a few cents 
premium over July, just as some money 
is being bet on the presidential election. 
But the premium is by no means stabil- 
ized, and much yet may happen to the 
fifteen or sixteen million acres of wheat 
to be harvested in the next sixty days. 
Two years ago, millers generally with- 
held new crop offers until wheat began 
coming to market, and they had a good 
and profitable milling year. Last year, 
they rushed to market while the wheat 
was yet green in the fields, and paid for 
it through the nose in succeeding months. 

Up to today, all larger mills are re- 
fusing to quote new crop delivery flour, 
and the prospect of any considerable 
volume of trading before July 1 is, based 
on present signs and portents, remote. 


* #* 


KANSAS CITY 


While demand for flour still is far 
from brisk, a moderate improvement was 
fairly general with southwestern ‘mills 
last week. Despite the mid-week holi- 
day, total volume of business was around 
35 per cent of the capacity of mills, com- 
pared with a range of 20@25 per cent in 
other recent weeks. Practically all of 
the added sales were made in small lots 
to a scattered territory, and occurred 
after May 80. Little demand exists 
other than for flour for quick shipment, 
designed to replenish stocks nearly ex- 
hausted. Opinions of millers are some- 
what conflicting concerning prospects for 
the brief time remaining before business 
in new crop flour will assume impor- 
tance. The preponderance of thought 
seems to be that fair amounts of the 
old crop product will be needed in the 
next 60 days. 

Few New Crop Sales.—While many 
tumors, as is usual at this time of the 
year, circulate about bookings of new 
crop flour, not more than seven or eight 
cars have been sold, and these were from 
the smaller mills. Prices obtained were 
generally in line with the old crop basis. 
None of the larger milling compdnies in 
the Southwest is willing seriously to con- 
sider new crop offers at this time. 

Production Lower—Most mills in this 
territory were closed May 30, and some 
of them lost several days because of in- 
ventories and repairs being made prior 
to the starting of the new crop move- 
ment. This, plus a quiet situation in 
shipping instructions, caused a sharp de- 
cline in the amount of flour milled. In 
Kansas City, production was about 25 
per cent less than in the preceding week. 
The volume of old bookings left to be or- 
dered out is smaller than it usually is at 
this period of the crop year. 

Exports Quiet.—With the exception of 
a few cases, export grades are not press- 
ing for sale, but demand is not large. 
Canadian mills are able to undersell 
Southwestern flours in European mar- 
kets, and the bonded mills at Buffalo are 
offering keen competition for Latin 
American trade. Some mills in Kansas 
have stocks of second clear on hand, but 
practically all of the companies with 
established outlets to export markets are 


in good position, in so far as stocks are 
concerned. 

Prices.—Quotations, June 2, basis cot- 
ton 98’s or jute 140’s, Kansas City: short 
patent, $8@8.40 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.60 
@7.90; straight, $7.40@7.60; first clear, 
$5.80@6.40; second clear, $4.80@5.40; 
low grade, $4.60@4.75. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 63 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory. 


63 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
May 27-June 2.. 315,360 150,852 48 
Previous week .. 315,360 183,235 58 
YOar G80 cececee 317,760 165,225 52 
Two years ago... 330,960 146,824 44 
Five-year Average .....cscceeeeeees 47 
Ten-year AVETABS 2... cee esceeseees 44 
KANSAS CITY 
May 27-June 2.. 197,700 105,536 53 
Previous week .. 197,700 156,580 79 
VOOr OBO weoceses 175,500 180,767 74 
Two years ago... 151,500 91,150 60 
Five-year average .....ceeeeeeesees 65 
Ten-year AVETAGS ..cccscccccscccces 58 
WICHITA 
May 27-June 2.. 62,400 32,335 52 
Previous week .. 62,400 32,905 53 
Year ago ....... 62,400 43,787 70 
Two years ago... 62,400 33,085 53 
ST. JOSEPH 
May 27-June 2.. 47,400 20,289 43 
Previous week .. 47,400 25,984 55 
Year ago ....... 47,400 40,950 86 
Two years ago... 47,400 39,498 83 
SALINA 
May 27-June 2.. 46,800 35,103 75 
Previous week .. 46,800 28,036 60 
WOOP GOO. ccceecs 46,200 30,616 66 
Two years ago... 85,400 25,041 70 
ATCHISON 
May 27-June 2.. 380,900 26,306 85 
Previous week .. 30,900 26,231 85 
Year ago ....... 29,700 25,216 85 
Two years ago... 29,400 24,155 82 
OMAHA 
May 27-June 2.. 27,300 16,991 62 
Previous week .. 27,300 23,522 86 
Year ago ....... 27,300 22,086 80 
Two years ago... 27,300 19,822 72 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Mae SITTERS Bo ccccccccesesscvccesecses 23 
PFOVIOGS WOOK wcccccccccccccccssccecce 43 
VOGP ABO cccccccsccccccccvesecccscecces 28 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 5 fair, 7 quiet, 8 
slow and 19 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
10,584 bbls last week, 8,337 in the pre- 
vious week, 14,408 a year ago, and 10,864 
two years ago. 


SPECIAL LEAGUE MEETING 


A special meeting of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League will be held at Wichita, 
Kansas, June 9. The meeting is by way 
of greeting to L. E. Moses, elected presi- 
dent of the league at the regular annual 
meeting in April. A large attendance of 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas millers is 
expected. 

NOTES 


Roy L. Nafziger, president of the 
Schulze Baking Co., Kansas City, has 
returned from an eastern trip. 


Scattered rains fell over Kansas and 
Oklahoma wheat fields last week, result- 
ing in further improvement in crop pros- 
pects in many sections of those states. 

Asa T. Bales, formerly associated with 
the Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, is 
now connected with the securities de- 
partment of Henry L. Doherty & Co., in 
Kansas City. 


K. J. Bartsch, export manager of the 


Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., 
Kansas City, has resigned, effective June 
15, to accept a similar position with the 
Bunge-American Grain Co., New York. 


Lightning struck the elevator of the 
Commerce Milling & Grain Co., Wichita, 
last week, resulting in a small loss from 
fire and water. The plant formerly was 
owned by the Imperial Flour Mills Cor- 
poration. 


J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
is attending the annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association at 
Wernersville. He will return home im- 
mediately after the meeting. 


A. H. Allen, manager of’ the Crown 
Mills, Portland, Oregon, spent several 
days recently visiting milling and grain 
men in Kansas City. He plans to stay 
a month or more in various eastern and 
southeastern markets before returning to 
his home. 


A. M. Conners, secretary of the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, has returned from a 
three weeks’ trip in Illinois, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Iowa, and reports that soft 
wheat mills in that territory anticipate 
better conditions than news and crop re- 
ports have indicated. 


Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, will arrive 
in Kansas City late this week to attend 
the Republican National Convention. 
Several prominent millers from other 
sections of the country also have made 
reservations at Kansas City hotels for 
the duration of the convention. 


Southwestern attendance at the annual 
conventions of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers and the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, both of which 
are being held in Minneapolis this week, 
is heavy. About 70 from the milling 
companies in the territory immediately 
surrounding Kansas City are present, 
while many others went from Texas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado and Nebraska. 


Harvesting of new crop wheat started 
last week along the southern border of 
the southwestern wheat belt, although it 
still is too early for reports on yield or 
quality. Several millers and members 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade ex- 
pressed the opinion that new hard winter 
wheat would begin to move in volume at 
an earlier period than last year, when 
the first car was received in Kansas City 
on June 14, 


A high wind, driving before it a heavy 
rain, caused damage to most of the mills 
and elevators located in the east bot- 
toms district of Kansas City on May 80. 
Plants located in North Kansas City 
also were damaged. None of the loss 
was serious, the heaviest being to the 
Milwaukee elevator, operated by the Si- 
monds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co. This 
will be closed for two or three weeks 
while repairs are being made. 


A party consisting of Otis B. Durbin, 
of the purchasing department of the 
Purity Bakeries Corporation, Chicago, 
J. J. Kelly, of the Kelly Flour Co., Chi- 
cago, Don C. Graham, flour broker, Kan- 
sas City, and Mr. Durbin’s son, Bryce, 
plans to leave Kansas City about June 
21 for a motor trip of 10 days through 
the Kansas and Oklahoma wheat belt. 
The purpose of the trip will be to ob- 
serve the yield and. quality of the new 
crop. 

The small remaining supply of choice 
protein wheat in Kansas City has created 
one of the most unusual premium situa- 
tions in the history of the grain trade. 
Premiums last week were as much as 
47c over the Kansas City July option. 
In some instances one half per cent differ- 
ence in protein tests commanded a pre- 
mium of seven or eight cents. More than 
4,000,000 bus wheat remain, but only a 
negligible amount will test above 12 per 
cent protein, according to elevator men. 


o> 
NEBRASKA 


A distinctly bearish sentiment pre- 
vailed last week in flour trade circles. 
Buyers continued to hold off stubbornly, 
and very little new business was done 
by mills in this territory. Booking of 
contracts for deferred shipment amount- 
ed to very little. Shipping directions 
continued to come in satisfactorily on 
old contracts. Arrivals of wheat were 
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extremely light, and mills snapped up 
all the high protein grades at substan- 
tial premiums. 


NOTES 


Work has been begun on a 500,000-bu 
addition to the Burlington grain elevator 
at Twenty-sixth Avenue and Fourth 
Street, Council Bluffs, to cost $150,000. 
It will bring the total capacity of the 
elevator to 2,000,000 bus. The plant is 
leased to the Farmers’ Terminal Eleva- 
tor Co. The Omaha Flour Mills Co. also 
has storage bins in the elevator. The 
addition will be completed by Oct. 1. 


The Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 
has let a contract for the building of a 
modern fireproof concrete elevator to be 
operated in connection with its mill at 
1513 Sherman Avenue. The elevator 
will have a capacity of 262,000 bus. It 
will consist of a head house with a ca- 
pacity of 90,000 bus and tanks with a 
capacity of 172,000. Under the terms of 
the contract the elevator is to be com- 
pleted by Sept. 1. 

In preparation for the opening of a 
futures market before the beginning of 
the new crop year, July 1, members of 
the Omaha Grain Exchange have formed 
a clearing association. Members met last 
week and elected the following officers: 
E. C. Twamley, of J. F. Twamley, Son 
& Co., president; C. D. Sturtevant, of 
the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., vice 
president; J. T. Buchanan, of the Oma- 
ha Elevator Co., treasurer; Frank P. 
Manchester, secretary. 

oe 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business was rather quiet with 
mills of this region last week. Bookings 
were confined to scattered car lots for 
prompt shipment, in reflection of the de- 
termination of the trade to buy only as 
needed for the remainder of the old 
year. Export business was lacking, very 
few cables reaching the mills. Directions 
against old contracts were fairly satis- 
factory, and indications are that book- 
ings will be cleaned up to start the new 
year. Quotations, June 2, basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City: short patent, $8.10@ 
8.45 bbl; straight, $7.70@7.95; first clear, 
$6.45 @6.55. 

NOTES 

J. M. Blair, manager of the Lyons 
(Kansas) Flour Milling Co., is spending 
a vacation in the Ozarks, fishing. 

W. Corby, traffic manager for the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, is spend- 
ing his vacation fishing in the northern 
lakes. 


Nelson W. Krehbiel, sales manager for 
the Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., 
has returned from a month’s stay in Cal- 
ifornia. 

C. A. Johnson, of Enid, Okla., has been 
appointed Oklahoma sales representative 
for the Imperial Flour Mills Co., Harper, 
Kansas. 


Joseph Pollack, Pittsburgh, Pa., repre- 
sentative of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, spent part of last week 
at the offices here. ° 

oS 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Millers report that flour bookings were 
slightly better last week, sales in many 
instances running as high as 50 per cent 
of capacity. The jobbing trade especial- 
ly is short on flour requirements, and in 
many instances is compelled to take on 
scattered cars to care for requirements 
up to the new crop. 

Shipping directions continue fair, and 
mills are operating at around 80 per cent 
of capacity. Export business is limited 
to occasional cars of clear, although there 
is some inquiry for new crop prices. 


NOTES 

The local wheat crop is headed out, 
and grain dealers expect a good yield. 

H. T. Shaeffer, sales manager for the 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, is on a two 
weeks’ motor trip in the central states. 

Lawrence Rice, sales manager for the 
Lukens Milling Co., recently attended the 
biscuit and cracker manufacturers’ meet- 
ing in Chicago. 

Arthur S. Cain, vice president and 
sales manager of the Cain Bros. Milling 
Co., Leavenworth, is recovering from a 
slight attack of influenza. 
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THE OPERATIVE MILLERS AND CEREAL CHEMISTS 








The Joint Session of June 6 


T the opening session on the morning of June 6, 
which is to be the only joint session of the two 
organizations, H. L. Beecher, president of the 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., and chairman 
of the board of directors of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, was scheduled as the first speaker. 


Mr. Beecher’s Address 

After extending greetings, Mr. Beecher expected to 
call attention to the fact that from a small beginning 
the two organizations had grown until now they had 
a combined membership of over 1,600, with members 
in 88 states and many foreign countries. From the 
manuscript of his address the following paragraphs 
are quoted: 

“As an organization, the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, which is composed almost entirely of millowners 
and mill managers, has been slow to give proper rec- 
ognition to the work you have done and the results 
you have accomplished. As the representative of the 
Millers’ National Federation, I now bring to you from 
that organization an acknowledgment of the debt which 
the entire milling industry owes to you. While we 
have been tardy in showing proper appreciation, the 
Federation does realize the very important contribu- 
tions you have made. The dissemination of practical 
information has been of great value and benefit to 
your members. The services of your research com- 
mittees, composed of trained and competent millers 
and chemists of recognized ability, have accomplished 
much. These committees have been prompt in study- 
ing problems of the industry, offering helpful sug- 
gestions and solutions. The encouragement your asso- 
ciations have given to your individual members in 
perfecting themselves has resulted in the steady im- 
provement in the personnel of the milling plants. 
There is not a higher type of men engaged in any 
industry in the United States than is found in ours 
today. 

The Associations’ Object 


“The foremost object of your associations has been 
to advance the interests of the milling industry. You 
constantly carry on educational work by the publica- 
tion of magazines and bulletins, in addition to the 
various papers that are discussed at your meetings. 

“Unfortunately, on account of lack of funds it is 
impossible for the association of cereal chemists to 
publish in its magazine, Cereal Chemistry, many arti- 
cles that come to it that have great value and would 
prove profitable if published. ‘This is indeed regret- 
table, and the millowners could well afford to assist 
in a financial way so that these technical articles could 
be given to the industry. Cereal Chemistry publishes 
more of the material of American research and in- 
vestigational work, relating to cereals and cereal prod- 
ucts, than any other journal in this country. This 
material produced by chemists and published in their 
magazines and bulletins requires vast study and re- 
search for which no compensation is received; their 
work being truly a labor of love. 

“To your activities can be credited a large part 
of the improvement that has been made in milling 
in recent years. When associations reach the propor- 
tions that yours have, covering, you might say, the en- 
tire world wherever milling is prominent, it is convinc- 
ing evidence that there is marked value in your mem- 
bership and the work you are doing. 

“Numerous millowners testify to the valuable help 
they have received from your organizations. In order 
to insure a continuance of the benefits to the milling 
industry through your associations it will require un- 
ceasing and loyal support, not only of your active 
membership, but the moral and financial encourage- 
ment of your associate member millowners. While 
your associations have made progress and you have to 
your credit important accomplishments, still you have 
not made as much progress as would have resulted had 
you received the moral, financial and research sup- 
port from millowners to which you were entitled. 

“The opportunity for extending the activities of 
your organizations has been greatly increased by the 
formation of regional associations, each of which holds 
several meetings annually. 


On Paying Convention Expenses 


“Some millowners in the past have failed to pay the 
expenses of their men in attending the meetings of 
your associations. A head miller recently told me that 
he was not going to this convention. I asked him 
why, and he said he could not afford to pay his own 
expenses, and the owner of the mill with which he 
was connected had evinced no interest in his going. 

“It is my firm conviction that this matter of ex- 
penses incurred in attending your meetings, both re- 
gional and national, has limited the attendance. The 
millowner is the one who will eventually derive the 
greatest financial return from the work you are doing, 
and for that reason he should encourage in every way 
possible the regular attendance of his men at their 
association meetings. 


“While there still are some millowners and mill 
managers who are disposed to minimize the importance 
of the work accomplished by your associations, I am 
sure that I voice the sentiment and the feeling of the 
great majority that your work is of great importance 
and that the success and prosperity of a mill depends 
in no small measure upon the work performed by those 
who compose your membership. 

“The exchange of information within every indus- 
try has been responsible in large measure for our 
country’s rapid industrial growth, and the technical 
side of milling should be no exception. 

“With the increasing appreciation of what your 
organizations are accomplishing, I predict the time is 





H L. BEECHER, Chairman of the Board of the 

* Millers’ National Federation, was on the pro- 
gram to address the millers and chemists at their 
joint meeting on June 6. 


not far distant when all mills of consequence will see 
it to their advantage to freely extend help and ma- 
terial encouragement to all of your various activities. 

“The Association of Operative Millers, the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists and the Millers’ 
National Federation should work in closest harmony. 
The major problems of the three organizations to a 
very large extent are common to all. 

“You can in the future expect the most cordial co- 
operation of the Millers’ National Federation. It is 
its wish to be of greater assistance to both of your 
associations, and it is its hope that you will feel that 
in the organization, as a whole, you have true and 
earnest friends.” 


Mr. Olsen’s Address 


Leslie R. Olsen, of the International Milling Co., 
and president of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, expected to follow Mr. Beecher with an 
address of thanks for Mr. Beecher’s remarks and for 
the interest evinced by the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion. 

Joint gatherings of operative millers and cereal 
chemists at stated intervals, Mr. Olsen was to reply, 
were desirable. They tend to bind the two interests 
more closely together. “There is no reason,” Mr. Olsen 
planned to say, “why the miller and the chemist cannot 
work in the utmost harmony, co-operating and collab- 
orating to the fullest extent. As a matter of fact, 
most of them are doing this very thing. It is not the 
competent and practical miller or the square shooting 
and worth while chemist that causes any commotion; 
it is the four flusher on either side. There are pirates 
in both fields. Occasionally you will find an ostensibly 
successful miller who refuses to give cereal chemistry 
the credit for its part in such progress as has been 


_ made toward scientific milling, and not infrequently 


one runs across a chemist who does not hesitate to ap- 

propriate all honor for his own part in the work. 
“There are two thoughts which I wish to leave 

with you on this occasion, and one of them has to do 





with the miller of the future. Some day the milling 
industry will face the necessity of providing a school 
for the education of younger men in the science of 
modern milling or of providing, through scholarships 
and material help, for the greater use of the few 
schools now in existence. In no other way can a 
new generation of millers be provided to take the 
place of the one now passing. Rule-of-thumb milling 
has gone, and with it must pass the system of hit- 
and-miss schooling through “practical experience.” 
Before men can be technically trained in the science 
of milling (if there really is such a science), it wil] 
be necessary to produce teachers. Perhaps, in time, 
competent teachers will be developed, but it would be 
pretty hard to find them now. With chemists it js 
different. A young student can readily receive ade- 
quate instruction in the science of chemistry as re- 
lated to the production of flour. Meanwhile, and un- 
til milling schools are established, your special bulle- 
tins, district meetings and national conventions must 
provide the means for better education. 

“The other thought has to do with an idea ad- 
vanced by a speaker at a meeting of the northwest 
branch of your association last winter. Figures com- 
piled by the United States Bureau of the Census show 
that there has been a steady falling off in the per 
capita consumption of wheat in the last two decades. 
It was suggested at this meeting that a constructive, 
educational campaign be launched to acquaint the 
general public as to the value of white flour, and that 
this job should be undertaken jointly by the Millers’ 
National Federation, Association of Operative Millers, 
American Association of Cereal Chemists and the 
American Bakers Association. No suggestion was 
made as to what form such a campaign should take, 
but it was felt that the four associations mentioned 
should, through their proper committees, get together 
and endeavor to formulate some plan of action to 
counteract the unfair propaganda which has been go- 
ing on for years against white flour. It was pointed 
out that if the yeast manufacturers, the orange and 
raisin growers, and manufacturers of various food- 
stuffs, could vastly increase the consumption of their 
products through concerted action, there was no rea- 
son why the millers and bakers could not do likewise. 


The Association’s Prosperity 


“As an association you have continued to prosper 
during the past year. I understand that right now 
you are at the highest point in membership and 
finances. You are continuing to form new district 
units, which help to keep interest alive in the national 
body. All of this is naturally pleasing to us, because 
your welfare is closely connected with ours. When 
problems of a technical nature arise, please feel free 
to call upon us for assistance. You will always find 
a spirit of helpfulness among our members. The 
American Association of Cereal Chemists wishes you 
continued success, and expresses the hope that our 
future relations will be even more pleasant and mu- 
tually beneficial than they have been in the past.” 

The election of officers for the operative millers’ 
association for the ensuing year is scheduled to be held 
on June 6, followed by a paper by Dr. C. O. Swanson, 
head of the department of milling of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, on the meaning of 
quality in wheat. This paper will appear in The 
Northwestern Miller of June 13. 

At the close of this session the millers, chemists, 
allied tradesmen, and others in attendance at the 
meeting, are to adjourn to Gateway Park, across from 
the headquarters hotel, where the official convention 
photograph is to be taken. 


oo 


The Validity of Analytical 
Methods 


T the chemists’ meeting on the morning of June 4, 
A Alan E. Treloar and J. Arthur Harris, of the 
division of agricultural biochemistry and the de- 
partment of botany of the University of Minnesota, 
discussed various mathematical criteria of the validity 
of series of analytical results obtained by cereal chem- 
ists. These studies are in accord with efforts now be- 
ing made by cereal chemists to obtain equivalent and 
comparable results, in every laboratory where such 
analyses are made, by the selection of the best ana- 
lytical methods and by careful standardization of 
technic. The practical importance of such work is em- 
phasized by the fact that, at the first international 
conference on flour and bread manufacture, an inter- 
national commission was appointed to work out uni- 
form analytical methods for cereal chemistry. In 
America the importance of such work has been fully 
recognized, as is shown by activities during the last 
four years of the committee on methods of analyses 
of the American Association of Cereal Chemists. 


Standardization Desirable 


Standardization is particularly desirable in an in- 
dustry such as that based on the cereals in which the 
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raw materials are of widely different origin and are 
employed in various places. 

It was pointed out that, in general, tests of the 
accuracy of results of series of analyses must be 
made by statistical studies of the analytical deter- 
minations on samples of unknown composition—in this 
case, Wheat or flour. Data of this kind have been re- 

rted by the committee on methods of analysis of 
the American Association of Cereal Chemists. 

In determining the differences between the average 
yields of any constituent of flour, as determined by 
two methods (for example, protein or ash), the desir- 
ability of determining the probable error of the differ- 
ence between the two mean yields was emphasized 
and it was shown that, in order to be strictly valid, 
these probable errors must take into account the cor- 
relation between the results of two methods of analysis 
when applied by the same worker. 

This correlation is due to the personal equation 
of the analysts, or to differences in standardization 
of apparatus or reagents in the different laboratories. 
The error introduced in this way may be relatively 
large. If analytical results were characterized solely 
by the inevitable “experimental errors” (which should 
give results too high and too low in approximately 
equal numbers of cases), there should be no relation- 
ship between the error made by an analyst in using a 
first method and a second method. In such cases the 
correlation should be zero. If the errors of analysis 
were solely due to personal equation, the correlation 
should be unity. On the basis of series of ash and 
protein contents recorded in the reports of the com- 
mittee on methods of analysis of the association, the 
authors find correlation coefficients ranging from 0.38 
to 0.75. These coefficients show clearly that personal 
equation, or differences in standardization, play a large 
role in determining the error of analytical results in 
different laboratories. Thus the fact that a worker 
obtains closely concordant results for a given sample 
when analyzed by two different methods does not 
fully establish the fact that his findings are accurate, 
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since his results by both methods may be either too 
high or too low. 


Fermulas for Correcting 


Formulas for correcting the probable error of the 
difference in average yield in such cases were given. 

The authors also gave other mathematical criteria 
which may be employed in cases in which the numbers 
of analyses made by any one method is not sufficiently 
large to make possible the calculation of differences 
between the individual methods and their comparison 
with their probable errors. Among these were Pear- 
son’s criterion of the significance or nonsignificance 
of the deviation of the average of a subseries from 
the average of the series of analyses as a whole. 

Another mathematical method recommended is that 
of intraclass correlation. 

These methods were illustrated by data drawn from 
the reports of the committee on analytical methods. 


The Variability of Results 


In ascertaining the relative value of two or more 
methods of analytically determining a constituent of 
wheat or flour, it is of prime importance to take into 
consideration the variability of results within the 
methods as used by different analysts, it was shown. 
In stressing this the authors pointed out that variabil- 
ity may be measured in absolute terms by the standard 
deviation, or in relative terms by the coefficient of 
variation. Tests of significance of differences must 
again be made by relating these differences to their 
probable errors. Formulas were given and illustra- 
tions drawn again from the reports of the committee 
on methods. Comparison of the coefficients of varia- 
tion indicated that of the determinations of moisture, 
ash and protein the latter was most refined, as indi- 
cated by its lower coefficient of variation, determina- 
tions of protein in flour being less in variability than 
those of wheat. From the results available, it seemed 
that moisture determinations on wheat and flour prob- 
ably came next in refinement, while ash in flour showed 
somewhat greater variability. 
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Presidential Address to the 
Cereal Chemists 


(Continued from page 936.) 
we embrace nearly 400, scattered over many countries. 
What is responsible for this growth? The stories fur- 
nished by our past presidents, when put together, will 
give the answer, and will form an interesting and 
valuable history of the association for the benefit of 
its future officers and members. 

During the past year the milling industry lost 
through death an outstanding chemist, Harry Snyder. 
He was regarded as probably the foremost American 
authority in the field of industrial chemistry of cereals. 
His friends, both in this association and elsewhere, will 
long remember his kindly, modest disposition, his sim- 
plicity of manner, and the spirit of helpfulness that 
he extended to every one. Professér Snyder always 
was an indignant and forceful objector to the cult 
of food faddists that defamed white bread. He had 
investigated the nutritional qualities of bread made 
from white flour, and was confident of his findings, 
which were that the white loaf was incapable of harm- 
ing the human system, and was, on the contrary, man’s 
“best and cheapest food.” 

Another answer to the insidious propaganda against 
white flour is the book entitled, “Wheat Flour and 
Human Food,” written by Professor C. O. Swanson, 
head of the milling department of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, which soon will be off the press. 
According to Dr. Swanson, the purpose of his book is 
to tell briefly and clearly the story of wheat flour, 
the good name of which we are interested in main- 
taining. We should all know and understand the im- 
portant place it occupies in human nutrition. If this 
is clear to us, we can tell it to others. 

In the last “News Letter” I predicted that this con- 
vention would be unparalleled in its success, and now 
that you are here, I am sure that you believe it your- 
selves. A great deal of credit belongs to Mr. Gray 
and his local arrangements committee, who have 
labored hard for your benefit. 
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SINCE its organization in 1915, the: American Association of Cereal Chemists has had seven presidents, five of whom are shown above. Reading, 
left to right, they are: Leslie R. Olsen, incumbent; Dr. M. J. Blish, president 1923-25; S. J. Lawellin, president 1921-23; R. W. Mitchell, presi- 
dent 1919-21; Harry E. Weaver, who 'took office on May 8, 1915, and remained until 1917. C.J. Patterson, president 1917-19, and Rowland J. Clark, 


president 1925-27, are not included in the group. 
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TOLEDO 


There is not much that can be said 
about the milling business of this sec- 
tion at this time. The price of cash 
wheat on bids, Toledo rate points, has 
shown a decline of 55¢c during the past 
month, since the high of April 30, and 
premiums are off 30c, from 55c over May 
to 25c over July on June 1, so the course 
of the market has not been such as to 
inspire confidence or stimulate the buy- 
ing of flour. Even if they had held, or 
gone higher, the result might have been 
much the same. It is a good thing that 
millers regarded the high premiums as at 
a dangerous level, and abstained from 
buying wheat. They simply induced a 
period of stagnation, no wheat move- 
ment and no sale of flour, at least at the 
replacement value of the wheat. 

Short Soft Wheat Crop Certain.—As 
subsequent events have proven, the wheat 
market has not been able to stand up 
under the constantly improving outlook 
for the crop in the Southwest, now in- 
creased by 38,000,000 bus by private es- 
timates issued last week, and present in- 
dications for the Northwest, where a 
full acreage has been seeded and more 
favorable conditions have obtained. On 
top of this came Canada with an esti- 
mated increase of 8 to 10 per cent in its 
acreage. From now to harvest, weather 
conditions and the vicissitudes of the 
coming crop of hard wheat will be the 
determining price factors, not the out- 
look for the soft wheat crop, which has 
already been fully discounted and regis- 
tered in the price. That is an accom- 
plished and accepted fact; the shortness 
of the crop is beyond dispute. 

No New Crop Offers—Under such 
conditions of uncertainty, and with the 
possibility of large crops of spring wheat, 
it is inevitable that flour buying should 
be on a hand-to-mouth basis. Unless 
it has put in its appearance in the last 
few days, there is likewise an absence 
of offers from mills of new crop flour. 
So the mills, as well as the buyers, are 
evidently not disposed to force an issue 
of uncertain termination, and are will- 
ing to bide their time and play safe. 
At least that is the present indication. 

Imitation Soft Wheat Flour.—With the 
invasion of this territory by all kinds of 
soft wheat and low protein flours not 
usually encountered, it is not surprising 
that further curtailment of the operation 
of mills has taken place. There has 
been nothing like it in years. One hears 
of these outside flours frequently and of 
the confusion that has resulted from 
their use, and of the conflicting reports 
about them. There seems to be no way 
of meeting this competition except on 
its own level, by making flour of similar 
character from outside wheats. 

If low-priced flour is what soft winter 
wheat flour buyers want, and will have, 
regardless of the kind of wheat from 
which it is made, it will be possible to 
bring in the wheat, make the flour here, 
and give these buyers what they insist 
upon having—a low-priced flour of com- 
petitive quality. This is not intended as 
disparagement of these other flours, but 
merely as recognition of their difference, 
for they are different, and they are not 
always as satisfactory, or do not give 
the same results, as flour made from 
pure, unadulterated red wheat. 

Millers Will Fight.—So it is a rather 
mixed and confusing situation which has 
come about through the depletion of red 
wheat supplies and the indicated short- 
age of the coming crop. There has not 
yet been time enough to make complete 
adjustment to it, either by millers or 
buyers. Certainly the millers will not sit 
idly by and let their business go over 
entirely to western mills whose flour is 
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not ordinarily sold in these markets. If 
blended flours are to be put on the mar- 
ket, there remains some experimentation 
to be done to determine just the best 
blends and how they work in the bake- 
shop. 

Of course there probably will be some 
easing of the situation when the new 
wheat comes on the market, but that is 
nearly two months distant. There may 
be quite a scramble for this wheat, and 
millers may bid up the price on them- 
selves. But inasmuch as it now seems 
sure that this wheat will move at a pre- 
mium, with no complete hedge or carry- 
ing charge in the futures, an element of 
danger will be introduced which should 
make millers cautious buyers of amounts 
greater than what they require to cover 
actual flour sales. There is no forecast- 
ing what may happen, and the most care- 
fully thought out plans may be subject 
to sudden revision. 

Millers Have Had Experience—Mill- 
ers have been through this sort of thing 
before, and sometimes these short crop 
years have proven quite satisfactory and 
profitable. They frequently carry unex- 
pected compensations. Experienced mill- 
ers are confident of their ability to meet 
the situation and to take care of their 
trade. Skill and knowledge of milling 
will come into its own more than is 
usually the case. It will be more than 
ever important for the buyer to know 
his mill. Pure soft wheat flours made 
exclusively from red wheat, and also 
from blends, probably will be offered, 
and the price will be an accurate indi- 
cation of what kind of wheat the flour is 
made from. 

It is not the soft wheat crop which will 
determine the level of wheat prices, but 
the entire crop of the country and of 
the world, and this will keep soft wheat 
prices from getting too far out of bounds. 
Further recession in premiums is ex- 
pected with the approach of harvest, but 
everybody is now expecting the new crop 
to move at a premium, the only question 
being how much. At 10c over the fu- 
tures it now looks like a safe buy. 

Flour Prices.—Soft winter wheat flour 
prices have been steadily declining, and 
are now nearly $3 below the nominal 
high points last April. Soft winter 
wheat standard patent flour was quoted, 
June 1, at $7.55@8 bbl, and local springs 
$8, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. Offers 
made on soft wheat flour purchases for 
state institutions, May 21, showed a 
range of $6.98@8.40 for the same identi- 
cal grade, and on spring wheat flour a 
range of $6.90@8.05. 
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Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 27-June 2.. 120,300 63,010 52 
Previous week .. 130,230 78,257 60 
Year ago ....... 45,000 21,115 47 
Two years ago... 74,460 32,584 44 
Three years ago. 63,060 25,377 40 


MAY BE LAST YEAR FOR WHEAT POOL 


C. B. Riley, secretary of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that this will be the last 
year for a large percentage of the wheat 
pool contracts in Indiana, and that from 
present indications there will be so little 
wheat to handle that the pool can hardly 
afford to keep its doors open. The crop 
report by the co-operative agency of 
the federal government and Purdue Uni- 
versity estimates that Indiana will have 
less than 8,000,000 bus wheat this year, 
as compared with a 10-year average of 
nearly 82,000,000. It is, consequently, 
apparent that there will not be any sur- 


plus of wheat to handle, and the amount. _ 


indicated should all be kept at home or 
at near-by mills and elevators. The soft 
wheat varieties should be saved for seed. 


ASTHMA AND MILL DUST 


A singular epidemic of asthma devel- 
oped in East Toledo some time ago which 
was difficult to account for. The cases 
were all plotted, and it was observed 
that they were confined to a certain lo- 
cality. The source of the trouble was 
finally traced to the dust coming from 
the operation of the plant of the Toledo 
Seed & Oil Co. where castor beans were 
ground. The company was forced to 
close the plant for the installation of 
machinery which it is hoped will elimi- 
nate the distribution of the dust. Ed- 
ward Lamb, law director, announced 
last week that, following the changes 
made, the plant would be permitted to 
resume operation on May 831. 


MICHIGAN CROP REPORT 


The Michigan state crop report for 
May, just issued, states that the spring 
months were unfavorable to wheat and 
rye, and 13 per cent of the wheat acreage 
is expected to be abandoned. The re- 
vised estimate of acreage planted last 
fall is 983,000, and the amount remaining 
for harvest 855,000. The condition was 
reported at 66 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 94 per cent last December, 
and 87 one year ago. This indicates a 
production of 12,979,000 bus, compared 
with 19,156,000 last year. Some improve- 
ment in the appearance of the crop was 
noted during the closing days of the 
month, and if June weather. should be 
favorable the crop may prove better than 
it appears at this date. 

Rye suffered to some extent from 
spring freezing, and it is estimated that 
12,000 of the 194,000 acres planted have 
been or will be abandoned, leaving 182,- 
000 for harvest. The condition of 72 per 
cent is 15 per cent lower than one year 
ago, and indicates a production of 2,097,- 
000 bus, whereas last year’s crop was 
2,617,000. 

NOTES 


J. B. Rosenbaum, Cleveland, Ohio, 
representing the New Richmond (Wis.) 
Roller Mills Co., was in Toledo on June 1. 


Marvin P. Evans, Louisville, Ky., has 
returned to the flour business after be- 
ing engaged in another line, and is now 
representing the Big Diamond Mills Co., 
Minneapolis. 


J. H. Flynn, son of the late P. J. 
Flynn, who was superintendent of the 
Mennell Milling Co., was in Toledo last 
week. He has been living recently in 
Detroit, but was formerly connected with 
the Plant Milling Co., St. Louis. 


Chauncy L. Berdan, for 18 years su- 
perintendent for the Voigt Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., died at his home 
in Grand Rapids on May 23, aged 61. 
Following a stroke some time ago, Mr. 
Berdan had been in failing health. 


Phil Sayles, of the Phil Sayles Grain 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, was in Toledo, 
June 1. Mr. Sayles has recently joined 
the Toledo Produce Exchange and will 
open an office at Toledo, representing 
the Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis. 


Milton H. Van den Berg, of the Cum- 
berland (Md.) Seed Co., died at St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, Toledo, May 24, aged 
44. He had recently come to Toledo to 
start a branch plant, and was a member 
of the Toledo Produce Exchange. The 
cause of his death was pleurisy, which 
developed into double pneumonia. 


oo > 


NASHVILLE 


Current demand for flour from the 
Southeast was extremely light last week. 
New sales aggregated less than 25 per 
cent of capacity of the mills, and what 
buying was being done was for urgent 
needs. Purchases were in small quan- 
tities chiefly, with occasional orders for 
as much as 500 to 1,000 bbls. Shipments 
on contracts continued satisfactory, 
though smaller. 

Volume of business for May at south- 
eastern mills has been considerably below 
the corresponding month last year. Un- 
settled conditions in the wheat market 
have encouraged buyers to restrict their 
purchases practically to the limit. While 
soft wheat has had a heavy break from 
the high mark, the market continues at 
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a level that results in flour prices being 
fairly well maintained. Indications are 
that a hand-to-mouth policy will con- 
tinue. 

There was little change in prices of 
soft winter wheat flour last week, with 
values about steady at declines of the 
previous week. Quotations, June 2: best 
soft winter wheat short patent, 98-], 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $19 
@10.50 bbl; standard patent, $9@9.40. 
straights, $8.75@9; first clears, $7.50@8. 
The market is almost nominal, on account 
of light current sales. 

Business had a quiet tone with re- 
handlers last week, only light sales of 
Minnesota and western flours being 
made. Large buyers and bakers have 
fairly liberal supplies. Quotations, June 
2: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, delivered at Nashville, $8.75@9.95 
bbl; standard patent, 25@50c less; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $8.25@8.75; 
straights, 50@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller; 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
May 27-June 2... 144,720 73,043 50.4 
Previous week .. 146,820 82,424 56.1 
Year ago ....... 137,520 86,548 62.9 
Two years ago... 133,320 64,643 48.4 
Three years ago. 138,820 74,656 55.9 
JoHN Lerprr. 
oS 
ATLANTA 


Though flour prices continued last 
week to show an easier tendency, par- 
ticularly soft wheat, comparatively little 
buying was done. A few small orders 
were received from bakers for imme- 
diate needs, but hardly any business was 
done with jobbers. Stocks are very low, 
but even so the outlook for the next two 
or three weeks is not considered promis- 
ing, as buyers are making every effort 
to get along with such flour as they have 
on hand until new crop prices are an- 
nounced. July movement in the South- 
east promises to be heavier than at any 
time this season. 

Soft wheat flour mills are operating 
on a considerably lower basis than at 
this time last year, but larger than at 
this period in either 1925 or 1926, pro- 
duction being estimated at 40 to 45 per 
cent less than capacity. However, mill- 
ers in this district believe business will 
be much better on the new crop. 

Hard wheat flour was unchanged in 
price last week, while spring advanced a 
little. Quotations, June 2, f.o.b., At- 
lanta, basis 98-lb cottons: hard winter 
short patent $8.25@8.50 bbl, standard 
patent $7.80@8.05, straight patent $7.65 
@7.75, low protein $8.50@8.75; soft win- 
ter short patent $9.50@9.70, standard 
patent $9@9.20, straight patent $8.50@ 
8.70, fancy clears $8.10@8.30, second 
clears $7.60@7.80; spring wheat short 
patent $8.25@8.50, standard patent $7.80 
@8.05, straight patent $7.65@7.75; Utah, 


Idaho, Oregon and Washington soft 
white wheat flour was marked up about 
25@30c, reaching $7.75@8.05. 


NOTES 


C. O. Becker, of the Pokadot Feed 
Mills, Memphis, Tenn., spent last week 
in Atlanta with F. Y. Johnson, Candler 
Building, flour, feed and grain broker. 

Roy Woodall, secretary of the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
spent the latter part of May on a va- 
cation trip in Alabama, accompanied by 
Mrs. Woodall. 


A. D. McKelvy, representing the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, is 
making a trip in the Southeast, visiting 
the mill’s connections and calling on the 
bakery and jobbing trades. 


Horace L. Pitcher, salesman in south- 
ern territory for the Hunter Milling Co. 
Wellington, Kansas, with headquarters 
at New Orleans, is back in his territory 
after visiting the main offices. 


L. O. Tack, sales representative in 
part of the southeastern territory, with 
headquarters at Brookhaven, Miss., for 
Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind., has re- 
turned to the Southeast after visiting 
the Evansville plant. 


M. O. Efird, for several years identi- 
fied with the bakery business in Georg!4, 
recently acquired the wholesale plant of 
H. W. Rucker, Albany, Ga., operating 
as'the Standard Baking Co., and_will 
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continué the business under the same 
ame. 

“= C. Medford is a new addition to 
the sales forces in the Southeast of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 
He will cover Alabama territory from 
the Memphis, Tenn., branch, succeeding 
A, K. Jacobsen, who resigned June 1 
pecause of ill health. 

C. R. McClure, or the Larrowe Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit, Mich., feed manufac- 
turer, last week visited Theodore Martin, 
Citizens’ & Southern Bank Building, one 
of Atlanta’s pioneer flour and feed bro- 
kers. Mr. McClure expects to spend 
some time calling on the trade in south- 
eastern territory before returning to De- 
troit. 

Following his graduation from Van- 
derbilt University at Nashville, Tenn., 
this month, Samuel M. Fleming, Jr., will 
continue operation of the grain business 
at Franklin, Tenn., formerly operated 
for several years by his father, the late 
§. M. Fleming, Sr. Chapman Anderson 
and Frank Wilhoit, connected with the 
company for several years, will be as- 
sociated with Mr. Fleming. 

Harotp F. Poprask1. 
oo 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Flour buyers last week, in view of the 
wheat situation, were guessing as to what 
would be the net result in the price of 
flour, and the millers wondering just how 
low wheat prices were going and how to 
regulate their quotations accordingly. 
All told, business was light. Prices de- 
clined somewhat, but millers kept them 
well in line with wheat. There is ap- 
parently no great inclination to force 
business by making concessions. The 
tendency is to manufacture just about 
sufficient to take care of the trade and 
regulate prices so a profit can be made. 
If the trade does not want to pay a fair 
profit, the millers will keep the flour. 

Soft wheat demand is clearly on a 
current basis, and little change in vol- 
ume is reported by mills. Stocks are 
low, and comparatively little flour has 
been booked for future shipment. Ship- 
ping instructions are fair. 

New business in hard wheat flour was 
light last week, particularly toward the 
close. Shipping instructions appear to 
be good, however, and there will not be 
much old business left on the books when 
the new crop is harvested. 

There is little export business. Some 
inquiries are being received, but buyers 
are wary. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
June 2: soft winter short patent $8.50 
@9 bbl, straight $7.50@8, first clear $6.50 
@7; hard winter short patent $7.75@ 
8.25, straight $7@7.50, first clear $6@ 
6.50; spring first patent $8@8.50, stand- 
ard patent $7.50@8, first clear $6.50@7. 


NOTES 


The Matthaeus Schnaible Grain Co., 
La Fayette, Ind., has been dissolved. 


The Peru (Ind.) Grain & Coal Co., to 
engage in the grain and coal business, 
has been incorporated by E. E. Allison, 
Frank Pyle and Helen K. Allison. 


Round table discussions on elevator 
equipment were the main features of the 
closing sessions of the grain dealers’ 
short course held at Purdue University 
recently, 


oo 
NORFOLK 


The flour trade in this section has 
been only fair, buying being light and 
buyers reluctant to make contracts in 
the face of lower prices. Hand to mouth 
buying has been the rule. Quotations, 
June 1: northwestern spring patents 
$8.85@9.15 bbl, second patents $8.50@ 
8.65; Kansas patents $8.65@8.90, second 
patents $8.45@8.50; top winter patents 
$7.75@7.95, second patents $7.45@7.55. 

Joseru A. Lestir, Jr. 
oo 
HATHAWAY BAKERY MERGER 

Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., has been 
formed to acquire all, or the major por- 
tions, of. the outstanding capital stocks 
of the Hathaway Baking Co., Dolly 
Madison Baking Corporation and Com- 
munity Bakeries, Inc. The business had 
its inception in Boston 48 years ago, 
when the first Hathaway bakery was 
opened, 
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ST. LOUIS 


As might be expected at this season of 
the year, flour was in very light demand 
last week. The higher grades in par- 
ticular were difficult to move, and even 
reduced prices in some cases failed to 
interest buyers. Clears and low grades, 
however, were in more active demand, 
but this did not help the milling situa- 
tion very much, due to the difficulty in 
disposing of the higher grades. Shipping 
instructions on old bookings were fairly 
active. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Very little activ- 
ity was reported in the soft wheat flour 
market last week. The situation is still 
largely controlled by wheat premiums, 
and buyers are hesitant to meet existing 
prices. There is a good volume of Pa- 
cific Coast soft wheat being offered in 
this market now. Stocks of flour in the 
South are believed to be low, but buy- 
ers are operating strictly on a current 
basis and only coming in the market 
when compelled to by depleted stocks. 
Shipping directions on old bookings are 
fair. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Little change oc- 
curred in the hard wheat flour market 
last week. Business was strictly on a 
current basis, and mills were working 
on old orders. What flour will be bought 
on the present crop year remains to be 
seen, but the feeling is that bakers would 
like some additional supplies of old 
wheat flour, but are awaiting price de- 
velopments. Shipping instructions are 
satisfactory. 

Exzports.—Local exporters state that 
foreign buyers are very reluctant to 
make bookings now, and new business is 
almost at a standstill. Some clears and 
low grades are being sold to Latin 
America, but that is about the only busi- 
ness reported. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, June 2: soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.90@9.30 bbl, straight $7.50@8, 
first clear $6.50@7; hard winter short 
patent $7.50@8, straight $6.90@7.30, first 
clear $5.75@6.25; spring first patent 
$7.50@8, standard patent $7.25@7.50, 
first clear $6.25@6.75. 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

May 27-June 2 ......cccves 29,500 48 
Previous week ..........+.. 28,100 46 
WORF ABO cccccccescvcseses 22,800 37 
TWO years ABO ......seee0s 22,600 35 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

May 27-June 2 .....cceceee 42,800 49 
Previous week .......+-+6. 43,800 50 
VOOP ABO oc ccccccvcccccese 41,700 47 
TWO years ABO ....seeeees 39,100 45 


NOTES 


The forty-third annual meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Millers’ Association will 
be held at Waterloo some time the lat- 
ter part of this month. 

Frank V. Deadrich, manager at Hous- 
ton, Texas, for the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
recently spent several days at the com- 
pany’s St. Louis offices. 

V. L. Leffler, for several years super- 
intendent of the plants of the Nafziger 
Baking Co. at Decatur, Ill., Burlington, 
Iowa, Sedalia, Mo., and St. Louis, has 
resigned. 

T. C. Thatcher, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., and Joseph 
A. Kell, manager of the Kell Milling Co., 
Vernon, Texas, visited the Plant Flour 
Mills Co. last week. 


The crop improvement committee of 
the National Soft Wheat Millers’ Asso- 
ciation held a meeting in St. Louis last 


week to consider means for bringing 
about better conditions in the production 
of soft winter wheat. 


The St. Louis Millers’ Club held a 
golf tournament at the St. Clair Country 
Club, Belleville, Ill, on June 5, fol- 
lowed by a dinner in the evening. Sam- 
uel Plant was chairman of the commit- 
tee in charge of the arrangements. 


E. I. Noxon, who for 25 years was 
general superintendent for the Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, died at his home 
there on May 30 as a result of an opera- 
tion in which his leg was amputated 
above the knee. The operation was made 
necessary because of gangrene which had 
developed from a small blister on the 
foot. Mr. Noxon, who was aged 63 years, 
had a wide acquaintance among feed 
dealers. 

oo 


NEW ORLEANS 


The trade is looking forward to the 
first of the new wheat flour, and its ar- 
rival is expected to revive interest in a 
market which has been stagnant for 
many months. Local dealers are trans- 
acting only a routine volume, mostly in 
scattered small lots. The baking trade 
and other flour users continue to show 
very little interest, apparently awaiting 
better market conditions before commit- 
ting themselves. 

It is reported that some few sales 
have been made of new crop flour for 
delivery late in June, but aside from this, 
most sales were to fill in gaps in sup- 
plies where stocks have been allowed to 
reach a very low stage. 

The export trade is very quiet. Cables 
indicate a wide difference in price ideas 
between local exporters and buyers on 
the other side. Shipments increased last 
week, but the bulk of the total of 6,866 
bags, of which 6,509 went to Rotterdam 
and the remainder to London, originated 
in the interior. Latin America showed 
more interest in local offerings, and ship- 
ments were somewhat larger than a week 
ago. 

Flour prices, May 31: 


-— Winter—. 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $8.95 $7.55 $9.95 
95 per cent ....... 8.10 7.30 8.80 
100 per cent ...... 8.00 6.95 8.20 
GME ccccvecvcccsers 7.75 6.65 7.00 
First clear ....... coos 6.55 6.70 
Second clear ...... esse 6.25 6.55 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

A total of 12,469 200-Ib bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended May 31, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 2,200 hags; 
Progreso, 1,210. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Bluefields, 250; 
Tampico, 200; Puerto Cortez, 200. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 750; Panama City, 2,000; Vera 
Cruz, 500. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,864; 
Colon, 700; Panama City, 300; Manza- 
nillo, 167; Belize, 220; Guatemala City, 
850; Puerto Barrios, 400; Santiago, 158; 
Bahia de Caraquez, 100. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended May 31: 


Destination— Destination— 


Bahia de Manzanillo ..... 167 
Caraquez .... 100 Nicuesa ....... 150 
RE kes0t008-0 220 Panama City...2,350 
Bluefields ...... 5660 Paramaribo .... 125 
Bocas del Toro. 100 Port au Prince. 320 
Cape Haitien .. 08 Pregreso:....... 1,210 
COSMROE occecise 225 Puerto Barrios..8,148 
Cienfuegos ..... 102 Puerto Cabezas. 75 
ee 800 Puerto Cortez... 630 
Curacao ....... 25 Rotterdam ..... 6,509 
Guatemala City. 350 San Pedro de 
Guayaquil ..... 444 Macoris ...... 260 
Havana ........ 9,644 Santiago ....... 1,007 
La Guayra ..... 806 Tampico ....... 200 
London ........ 3567 Vera Cruz ..... 750 


_ Local rice sales continue to lag, al- 
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though augmented inquiries show en- 
hanced interest. Shipping manifests in- 
dicate a normal export volume, and for- 
eign cables, especially from the West 
Indies, are considered satisfactory. The 
following figures were posted at the 
Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to May 381 ........ 510,352 1,323,184 

Same period, 1927 ........ 698,982 1,213,153 
Sales— 


Season to May 31 ........ 
Same period, 1927 ........ 


NOTES 

John E. Koerner, of John E. Koerner 
& Co., has returned from a week spent 
at Abita Springs, La. 

L. B. Driscoll, New Orleans manager 
for the Washburn Crosby Co., has re- 
turned from a visit to Kansas City. 


A. M. Scott, general sales manager for 
the Astoria (Oregon) Flouring Mills Co., 
recently called on Schwartz & Ferry, 
southeastern representatives for this mill. 
He continued on to Atlanta and the 
principal gulf ports, after calling on his 
representatives here. This mill is push- 
ing its Golden Wave flour brand. 

R. A. Surivan. 
oo SD 


MEMPHIS 


Buyers continue to take only require- 
ments of flour, and shipping instructions 
are only fair. Watching crop develop- 
ments continues to occupy the trade. 
Quotations eased slightly last week, the 
chief changes being in soft winter varie- 
ties, which went up faster than the oth- 
ers. General conditions are somewhat 
better, as farming weather has been more 
favorable. 

Memphis flour quotations, basis 98's, 
f.o.b., car lots, June 2: spring wheat 
short patent $8.75@8.90 bbl, standard 
patent $8.45@9; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8.40@8.85, standard patent $7.60@ 
8.15; soft winter short patent $9.25@10, 
standard patent $8.25@8.50; western soft 
patent $8@8.25, semihard patent $7.30, 
blended 95 per cent patent $8@8.25. 


NOTES 


Leslie M. Stratton, president of the 
wholesale grocery firm of Early-Stratton 
Co., has been named chairman of the 
Memphis community fund for next year. 


Since Congress passed legislation 
enabling enlargement of the Mississippi 
barge line service, agitation has been re- 
newed here for the erection of a mu- 
nicipal grain elevator, with capacity of 
1,000,000 bus or more. J. B. Edgar, 
president of the Happy Feed Mills, Inc., 
is actively behind the movement. 

Gerorce WILLIAMSON. 
oo 


EVANSVILLE 


Flour business is holding its own very 
well for this season of the year. The 
larger mills continue to operate on a 
24-hour schedule. Shipping instructions 
have been rather lively, while new busi- 
ness has been quiet and probably will 
continue so until the new crop. There 
has been little export business during the 
past few weeks. The output last week 
was estimated at about 20,000 bbls, the 
same as the week before. Quotations, 
June 2, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots: soft winter wheat, best pat- 
ent $9.75 bbl, first patent $9.25, straight 
$8.75; Kansas hard, $9.25; first clears, 
in jute, $7.50; second clears, $7. 

NOTES 

Oscar A. Cook, seed, feed and grain 
merchant at Boonville, Ind. is back 
from Chicago. 

Edgar and Austin Igleheart, of Igle- 
heart Bros., were in New York last 
week on business. 

Joseph Craig, of the Cadick Milling 
Co., Grandview, Ind., has returned from 
a southern business trip. 

Robert Kirves, aged 60, a millwright, 
living at 1302 East Iowa Street, Evans- 
ville, died at his home on May 28. 

Higginbotham, Antel & Garrett will 
erect a concrete grain elevator at John- 
son, Ind., the structure to be ready for 
business by fall. 

John K. Jennings, president of the 
Diamond Feed Mills Co., was in In- 
dianapolis, June 5-6, attending the Demo- 
cratic state convention, having been one 
of the delegates from. Vanderburg 
County. 
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The Standard Experimental 
Baking Test 


‘Tl’ the morning session of cereal chemists on June 5, 
A Dr. M. J. Blish, of the University of Nebraska 
agricultural experiment station, chairman of the 
baking committee of the chemists’ association, outlined 
the “Present Status of the Standard Experimental 
Baking Test.” 

Dr. Blish said that the definite and specific experi- 
mental baking procedure proposed by the committee 
as a tentative standard method was merely a begin- 
ning, and that the ultimate establishment of the meth- 
od, either in its present or a modified form, was the 
all-important move now to be contemplated. He de- 
clared that criticisms would be inevitable, since the 
proposed method undoubtedly violated the cherished 
traditions of a large number of chemists. 


Better Laboratory Appliances 


Dr. Blish stressed the need for greater refinement 
in laboratory appliances for controlling environmental 
conditions. He said that the expectation of close 
agreement among results of collaborative tests was 
inversely proportional to the complexity of the ma- 
terial, to the number of factors involved in the test, 
and to the extent to which the personal element en- 
tered into the procedure. Unfortunately, he said, all 
of these factors were combined to a high degree in the 
baking test. Hence it was extremely necessary to have 
a rigidly fixed set of specifications for all items and 
phases of the test, and to adhere religiously to them. 

There was on the one hand, Dr. Blish explained, 
a test which exceeded all others in its demands for 
a complete and definite set of specifications. On the 
other hand, he said, chemists were faced with the 
most unfavorable conditions for uniform adherence to 
any rigid set of specifications which might be proposed 
on account of variable equipment and the lack of 
proper facilities for precise and uniform control of 
environmental conditions. The situation was compli- 
cated, he declared, by the absence of appropriate 
means for scoring and reporting results in common 
terms. Thus to get satisfactory collaborative tests, 
it was important to conduct them in one laboratory 
with one set of equipment. 


Results of Collaborative Tests 


Recently, Dr. Blish said, some collaborative tests 
were undertaken, and the results in a number of cases 
were very discordant. Criticisms had followed. Dr. 
Blish pointed out that these collaborative tests were 
not conducted under fixed and uniform conditions, 
even though the same formula and pan dimensions 
were used. There were different methods of mixing, 
punching, etc. Likewise there were different degrees 
of accuracy in temperature control, both for fermen- 
tation and baking. Nor could there have been a uni- 
form scoring system. 

According to this speaker, the results of collabora- 
tive efforts involving a fixed procedure disclosed two 
outstanding facts: such tests, when performed by dif- 
ferent individuals in the same laboratory, with the 
same equipment, procedure, etc., yielded concordant 
and satisfactory results; persons working in different 
laboratories under but partially uniform conditions got 
discordant results. 

Dr. Blish said it was necessary to reach substantial 
agreement as to the adoption of certain principles 
which were habitually violated in laboratory test bak- 
ing. He said that although chemists generally ad- 
mitted that the principles of the fixed and specified 
procedure were sound, and must inevitably be the basis 
for any standard method, there was some laxity in 
adhering to these principles. 

With this agreed upon, he said, the next order of 
business was the selection of the specifications for 
the method itself. The procedure, it was explained, 
must be designed to allow a reasonably wide range 
within which even minor differences in flour charac- 
teristics would manifest themselves. The method 
should combine maximum simplicity of operation with 
as simple apparatus as possible. Summarizing, he said 
that in recommending a tentative standard procedure 
it was necessary to emphasize that it be fixed, in order 
to be standard; interpretable, in order to be useful; 
simple and economical. 

Dr. Blish went on to say that there has existed 
for years a method fulfilling all these requirements to 
a remarkable degree. This was the method the essen- 
tial features of which were described by Werner, and 
which, as he stated, was founded, with modification, 
upon a procedure reported by Maurizio in 1903. This 
method, with minor modifications, had been proposed 
and recommended by the committee as a tentative 
basic standard procedure. Provision was also made, 
Dr. Blish said, for certain additional or supplementary 
tests, these dealing individually and respectively with 
the factors with which one was likely to be concerned 
when testing flour as to its quality. 


Dr. Blish subsequently discussed briefly certain 
objections and criticisms in regard to the proposed 
standard method. Answering these, he said that it 
would not compel laboratory technicians to immedi- 
ately abandon all other methods and conform strictly 
to the standard specifications, even in the most ordi- 
nary routine testing. The standard method was in- 
tended primarily to serve as an official reference 
method. He said it was true that a general adoption 
of the proposed test would necessitate the purchase 
of additional equipment on the part of most labora- 
tories. 

He called attention to one critical aspect of the 
situation. A large group of chemists would not exert 
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themselves toward securing and installing the appa- 
ratus and facilities until they were assured beyond 
reasonable doubt of the adoption of the method. Any 
widespread adoption of the proposed method, he point- 
ed out, must be preceded by a general familiarity with 
it, and in order to get this familiarity it was necessary 
to use the proper equipment and secure experience. 
Those who failed to realize this were defeating the 
purpose. 


An Impartial Baking Process 


In conclusion Dr. Blish said: “Aside from all mat- 
ters of expediency, however, is it not time for us 
as cereal chemists to include among our numerous 
baking methods at least one procedure which treats 
all flours impartially, and therefore places the burden 
of proof upon the flour itself, rather than upon the 
skill or artistry of the operator? May we not ele- 
vate our scientific standing and dignity through the 
adoption of methods which truly and precisely indicate 
flour characteristics rather than personal inclination 
and manipulative dexterity, and which therefore make 
flour testing a science rather than an art? During the 
past year or two many cereal technicians have adopted 
the proposed test, in so far as its important aspects 
are concerned, There is no indication that those who 
have given it a fair trial have any intention of aban- 
doning it in favor of previous methods. Failure of 
its acceptance by official organizations as a standard 
method will not be likely to cause its discontinuance 
by those who now practice it, and they doubtless will 
continue to use it until something approvedly better 
is offered. 

“The tentative adoption of the proposed method 
(1928) by the American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists will be evidence of our realization of the fact 
that, as an organized body, we have at last awakened 
to the need of making a positive start toward a worthy 
goal, which is to bring our most important flour test 
into the status of a dignified, scientific procedure. It 
will serve notice that we no longer care to submit to 
the professional handicap which we are sure to suffer 
so long as we allow this critical flour test to remain 


- indefinitely as something which is merely a manifesta- 


tion of individual skill and preference.” 





Mr. Dillon’s Annual Report 


F. DILLON, secretary of the operative millers 

association, in presenting his annual report, 

said in part: “Your secretary presents this an- 
nual report with the knowledge that great progress has 
been made by the Association of Operative Millers jn 
the last fiscal year. We added 146 active members and 
90 associates, making a total of new members, April 1, 
1927, to April 1, 1928, of 237. Any member who did not 
pay dues in line with the laws was suspended. No 
member is carried on “promise to pay.” Since April 
1, 1928, we have added 40 new members, so that now 
our total is 1,285. 

“A number of members who were in arrears asked 
to be carried until they were ‘able to pay up, but 
such process is not permissible. Many members have 
gone into other lines, and when they advised us in 
time, they were classified as ‘resigned.’ The endeavor 
to keep the delinquent members was unusual. In 
some instances such members got eight notices and 
statements. The cost of this effort is great in postage, 
labor and stationery. We try to be politely persist- 
ent in getting dues. The major portion of our mem- 
bers respond quickly when getting the first statement. 
Some require two notices; some get three, four and 
five reminders before paying up. 

“The bulletin service has been continued during 
the past year—a number of notable ones being printed 
and mailed to the members. As usual, those on the 
new wheat were of marked interest. The efforts of 
the men who volunteered at Dallas to write special 
bulletins were much appreciated. Several important 
bulletins are being worked on now by members who 
volunteered at Dallas, and those productions will be 
out in due time. 

“Our research committee has done a vast amount 
of work in the last 12 months, answering questions. 
We average six to eight inquiries each week. Some 
of these are personal, and are treated confidentially. 
Many of our members have received aid and advice 
that was of great value to themselves and to their 
firms. B.C. Williams, chairman of the research com- 
mittee, has been prompt, courteous and comprehen- 
sive in the hundreds of replies he and his committee 
have made. In one instance we secured information 
that was acknowledged by the inquiring member with 
the expression, ‘This advice and detail is worth thou- 


sands of dollars to my firm.” Head millers as well as 
seconds have asked questions. 
“There are now eight district organizations—all of 


them prospering and getting results. These gatherings 
do not mitigate against attendance at the national con- 
vention; rather, they increase interest in them. It 
is a happy habit of many members of one district 
to visit the other sections. Notable among the district 
meetings are the sessions held at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, by districts No. 1 
and No. 2, in conjunction with the faculty of the col- 
lege. 

“The secretary, in conducting the office of the as- 
sociation, endeavors to serve all with courtesy, prompt- 
ness and satisfaction. He follows the constitution and 
bylaws, making monthly reports to the executive com- 
mittee in detail. He refers all important questions to 
the executive committee, by addressing a bulletin to 
each of the members, making clear the matter under 
discussion, and in turn getting back from the mem- 
bers of the executive committee their individual 
thought and desire. In this manner all questions get 
the full consideration of the executive committee. 

“Your secretary is under obligations to the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists and many of its 
individual members for aid and co-operation during the 
year. A number of members have had questions that 
required handling by chemists. Responses have been 
prompt and highly helpful. The milling publications 
continue to be powerful and willing aides, in giving 
space and publishing news items. They have helped 
wonderfully in adding new members.” 


oo 


A Brief History of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers 


REVIOUS to 1895 there had been much discus- 

sion and a number of suggestions as to an organl- 

zation for the operative millers in the United 
States. All through the year 1895 there had been 4 
symposium held in the columns of the American Mill- 
er on the subject of such an organization. Among 
those who took part with suggestions were: B. W- 
Dedrick, J. M. Mattingly, W. M. Baer, Thomas Jones; 
C. H. Cooley, C. E. Oliver, C. A. Carlisle, Emil Brun- 
ner, S. A, Davidson, J. R. McAtee, P. W. Gallagher; 
Jacob H. Balkema, F. C. Strufert, E. E. McQuillen, 
W.. P. Stack, S. M. Lakin, H. Chappele, H. M. 
Mitchell, C. H. Moore, F. E. Badgley, John E. Shank, 
J. H. Dukehart, W. D. Berry, W. H. Sauvary, Ben 
L. Yohe, Jr., C. T. McCormick, Bert L. May, S. § 
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Frasier; H. L. Dolge, Albert Bellville, F. W. Shaul, 
John Kull, G. W. T. Seifert, Kugene Lightle. 

In the September, 1895, issue of American Miller 
B. W. Dedrick suggested that J. M. Mattingly, of 
Hartford, Ky., act as temporary secretary. Mr. Mat- 
tingly had published a list of 25 names who had de- 
clared for membership. By November of that year 88 
had applied for membership. When 142 names had 
been secured a vote by mail was taken. C. E. Oliver 
had been suggested for president, but he withdrew on 
account of being temporarily out of the milling pro- 
fession. The first officers, pro tem, were: B. W. Ded- 
rick, Waldron, Ill., president; Eugene Lightle, Galli- 
polis, Ohio, first vice president; W. M. Baer, Trauger, 
Pa. second vice president; J. M. Mattingly, Hartford, 
Ky., secretary ; J. R. McAtee, Mooresville, Mo., treas- 
urer. This vote was announced in the American Miller, 
of Feb. 1, 1896. 

But the real birthday of the organization is con- 


SS 


Under the general chairmanship of Mrs. R. C. Sherwood the ladies’ entertainment commi 
convention. Shown above are a number of the ladies about to leave for Lake 


There was no set program for the operative millers and chemists on the afternoon of the opening day. 
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sidered by B. W. Dedrick and others who have clear 
recollection in the matter, as being Jan. 20, 1896. The 
first convention was really supplementary. 

The name first chosen for the organization was the 
Fraternity of Operative Millers of America. At the 
Kansas City convention in 1919 the name was changed 
by legal process to the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers. A badge, seal, motto and form of certificate were 
adopted; also preamble and constitution, in part. 

For the initial convention, Chicago had the largest 
vote, and so the first convention was in Chicago, June 
24-25, 1896, at the Saratoga Hotel. Then a constitu- 
tion was fully adopted. B. W. Dedrick was elected 
president, Anton Gessl first vice president, Robert 
Adams second vice president, J. M. Mattingly secre- 
tary, and W. P. Stack treasurer. There was elected 
a board of directors, as follows: B. W. Dedrick, W. J. 
Wilson, H. J. Dorsey, P. A. Ketels, J. R. McAtee; 
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also a board of examiners composed of J. M. Mat- 
tingly, F. C. Streufert and Joseph F. Mueller. 

The second annual convention was held in Chicago, 
July 4-5, 1897, at which W. P. Stack was elected as 
president. Since then conventions have been held each 
year. 

During the life of the organization these men have 
been president: 1896, B. W. Dedrick; 1897-98, W. P. 
Stack; 1899-1901, A. J. Weinel; 1901-03, O. M. Friend; 
1904, Theodore F. Ismert; 1905-06, Henry Stark; 1907- 
08, George H. Lewis; 1909, W. A. Holley; 1910, O. M. 
Friend; 1911, E. C. Andrews; 1912, P. C. Lucius; 
1913, Frank J. Becker; 1914, J. W. Flaherty; 1915, 
Edward T. Bauer; 1916, C. H. Barnard; 1917, C. W. 
Beavers; 1918, W. H. Corrie; 1919, P. H. Lawson; 
1920, A. W. Spehr; 1921, B. C. Williams; 1922, Louis 
R. Henkle; 1923, Frank C! Witter; 1924, M. M. Fredel; 
1925, George E. Melvin; 1926, S. F. Willits; 1927, 
Major S. Howe. 











ttee is taking care of the millers’ and chemists’ wives and relatives attending the 
Minnetonka where they took a boat trip on the afternoon of June 4. 


The group shown above comprised a part of those who made 


a tour of the milling district, later inspecting the plant of the Sanitary Food Mfg. Co., St. Paul. 
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ARTHUR S. PURVES, CHICAGO MANAGER 
SIGURD O. WERNER, Assistant Manager 
166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Cable Address: “‘Palmking” 





CHICAGO 


Last week was one of the quietest on 
this crop, so far as flour sales were con- 
cerned. The uncertain market and no 
definite news of the crops are not con- 
ducive to buying, and only those in dire 
need of flour will enter the market. 
Prices do not seem to arouse much in- 
terest, and even extremely low quotations 
result only in single car lot orders. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Single cars, and 
only a few of them, made up the bulk of 
the business in springs last week. The 
erratic, wheat market did not help mat- 
ters. Buyers, when they needed supplies, 
shopped around for a car with the best 
price. Directions are fairly good. 

Hard Wheat Flowr.—There is some in- 
quiry for southwestern flour, but buyers’ 
ideas seem to be too low even for mills 
that are willing to shade values. The 
trade is looking for bargains, but their 
bids cannot be considered in most cases. 
Current business is light, and mostly in 
single cars or less. 

Soft Winter Flour—Soft winters have 
been moving better than bread flours, 
and during May a good amount was sold. 
Last week demand was not quite so ac- 
tive, although a few sales of 1,000 bbls 
were put through. Some soft wheat mills 
have intimated that they would be will- 
ing to entertain offers for the new crop, 
although none have yet made any prices. 
Buyers, however, are not willing to sub- 
mit offers under present conditions, due 
to the uncertainty of the crops and 
prices. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
June 2, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $7.50@8 bbl, standard patent 
$7.30@17.75, first clear $6.30@6.75, sec- 
ond clear $4.40@5; hard winter short 
patent $7.40@7.90, 95 per cent patent 
$7.10@7.60, straight $6.90@7.35, first 
clear $5.60@6.85; soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.80@8.70, standard patent $740@ 
8.30, straight $7.25@7.70, first clear $6.25 
@6.90. 

Durum.—The situation in semolinas is 
unchanged. Directions against old orders 
continue good, but new business is light. 
On June 2, No. 2 semolina was quoted at 
4c ll, bulk; standard semolina, 3%c; 
No. 8 semolina, 854c; durum patent, 
354@8%e; special grade, 8%c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

May 27-Jume 2 .......-.+++ 28,995 72 
Previous week .........++. 29,600 74 
WOOP BHO .cccccccccccceces 33,000 85 
Two years ago ......++++. 37,000 92 


NOTES 


William P. Ronan, local flour broker, 
returned last week from a business trip 
to New York. 


E. A. Weaver, of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, has returned from 
a business trip to Pittsburgh. 


J. F. Shepperd, Indianapolis, salesman 
for the Commander Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, called at this office on May 81. 


S. T. Edwards, of S. T. Edwards & 
Co., feed system engineers, spent most 
of last week visiting in the Southwest. 

B. F. Wallschlaeger, Chicago manager 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., will re- 
turn this week from a vacation trip spent 
in Wisconsin. 

Frank Rosekrans, head of the Bertley 
Co., millfeeds, is spending a short vaca- 
tion near Spooner, Wis. He will visit 


Minneapolis before returning to Chicago. 


Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson 
& Co., is leaving this week for South 
Hadley, Mass., to attend the commence- 
ment exercises of Mount Holyoke Col- 
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lege, from which his daughter will grad- 
uate. 

Miss Edith M. Schuler, assistant sales 
manager for the Cannon Valley Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago on 
June 1. She had spent a few days visit- 
ing the trade in northern Illinois. 


Stocks of flour in Chicago public ware- 
houses and freight yards on June 1 were 
80,500 bbls, according to Frank C. Sick- 
inger, official inspector. This compares 
with 38,000 on May 1, and 26,000 on 
June 1, 1927. 


J. S. Stone, Chicago manager of the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is confined to the Henrotin 
Hospital, from injuries received on May 
26 in an automobile accident. Reports 
late last week were that he was making 
good poagnem, although it will be some 
weeks before he will be able to be back 
at his office. 


The delegates from Chicago to the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs’ meeting at 
Pittsburgh returned May 30, with the 
exception of John W. Eckhart. He left 
for New York, and expects to be in the 
East about a week. Members of the lo- 
cal club were greatly pleased to learn 
of Mr. Eckhart’s election to the vice 
presidency of the national flour organi- 
zation, as he has always been very active 
in the national club’s affairs. 
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MILWAUKEE 


Buyers’ stocks are believed to be get- 
ting low, and there may be some business 
done at intervals when breaks in the 
market occur. Much of the business, if 
it does develop, probably will come from 
medium-sized buyers. The small ones 
are in the market quite frequently, but 
their takings are negligible. The market 
lacks snap. Some have ventured a guess 
that in the next few days there will be 
a change, depending on the condition of 
the growing crops in the Northwest. Top 
prices remained unchanged last week, but 
the lower limits were off 10c. Quota- 
tions, June 2: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patents $6.90@8.30 bbl, 
Straight $6.60@8, first clear $6.30@7.35, 
and second clear $5@6.15, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Kansas buyers are still out of the mar- 
ket as prices remain too close to north- 
western varieties. Although the lower 
limits broke 15c last week, the top prices 
remain unchanged. Mill representatives 
look for a change for the better in the 
next two weeks. There is practically 
no business being transacted here, and 
buyers out in the state are taking flour 
only as they need it. Quotations, June 
2: fancy brands hard winter wheat pat- 
ents $7.85@8 bbl, straight $7.30@7.75, 
and first clear $6.15@6.60, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

. ~ 


William George Manschot, son of 
George Manschot, flour mill representa- 
tive at Milwaukee, will be married on 
June 16 to Miss Gertrude Janet Gordon, 
of Milwaukee. 

L. E. Mever. 
oy 


SALINA 


The customary seasonal dullness is af- 
fecting the flour trade here, with millers 
not anticipating any great change for 
several weeks. The nearness of the har- 
vest season, too, is a contributing factor. 
Prices, May 381, basis Kansas City, cot- 
ton 98's: short patent, $8.10@8.50 bbl; 
95 per cent, $7.90@8; straight, $7.75@ 
7.80. 


NOTES 


L. H. MacLaren, formerly of Kansas 
City, has accepted the position of chem- 
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ist with the Shellabarger Mills & Eleva- 
tor Co. 

C. E. Robinson, president of the Rob- 
inson Milling Co., and J. S. Hargett, 
manager, spent last week visiting the 
company’s elevators in western Kansas, 
also inspecting the wheat crop. 

A chemical laboratory will be placed 
in the Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills, 
with H. D. Liggett as chemist in charge. 
Tests will be made there for the mills 
at Wilson and Claflin, Kansas, as well as 
the home mill. 

E. L. Rickel, Roy M. Faith, Bryan 
Lunch, Marvin L. Gear, W. A. Talbot, 
A. Hoffman and Roy Miller comprise a 
group of Salina grain and mill men who 
left May 30 for a 10 days’ fishing trip 
at Pelican Rapids, Minn. 

oS 


OKLAHOMA 


An occasional order to the established 
trade in single carloads is a fair review 
of last week’s flour trading. The milling 
business is temporarily at a standstill, 
awaiting the fruition of the 1928 wheat 
crop, and with the dullness has come a 
drop in prices of 20@80c bbl, Quota- 
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tions, May 31: hard wheat, short patent 
$8@8.10 bbl; soft wheat, short patent 
$8.20@8.30; standard patent, $7.50@7,60, 


NOTES 


P. E. Friesen, Weatherford, Okla, ; 
building a grain elevator. 


The Perry (Okla.) Mill & Elevator (Co, 
is making improvements to its plant at 
Braman, Okla. 

The Quitaque (Texas) Coal & Grain 
Co. is building a grain elevator, in aq. 
dition to an office building just com. 
pleted. 

The Saint Grain Co., Inc., Houston, 
Texas, had a $100,000 fire on May 29. 
The building, which covered a half block, 
was burned, with 30,000 bus of grain. 


The grain elevator at Minco, Okla., be- 
longing to the El Reno Mill & Elevator 
Co., burned last week. H. H. House- 
holder, manager of the Minco plant, esti- 
mated that 4,000 bus corn were burned, 

W. A. Hays, 70 years old, pioneer 
grain dealer of Oklahoma, died in Black- 
well, Okla., May 29. He owned a large 
string of grain elevators, including plants 
at Salt Fork, Jefferson, Medford, La- 
mont, Pond Creek, Hunter and Eddy, 
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FEED NOTES 








George M. Jordan, who has sold his 
elevator at First and Broadway streets, 
Vincennes, Ind., to Igleheart Bros., Inc., 
will continue to operate his mill at 111 
Broadway Street, manufacturing flour 
and feeds. 

R. W. Shaw has purchased the busi- 
ness of the Ajax Feed Co., Arlington, 
Wash. The business is wholesale and 
retail, as well as manufacturing of a 
line of mixed feeds. . 

The New Concord (Ohio) Supply Co. 
has installed a new feed grinder. 

The Farmers’ Union, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, has opened a store dealing in seeds, 
feeds, etc., in charge of W. J. Tron. 

The Midlakes Feed Co., Bellevue, 
Wash., has taken over the business of 
the Bruner Fuel Co., and will change 
its name to Midlakes Feed & Fuel Co. 
L. S. Rasmussen is manager. 

Vie Sieler will convert the flouring 
mill at Ralston, Wash., into a bulk grain 
elevator. He has two other houses there 
for sacked wheat. 

L. V. Dodge, coal, feed and seed deal- 
er at Brodhead, Wis., has disposed of 
his business to the Roderick Lumber Co. 

Roy Landers has purchased the Char- 
ter Oak Feed Mill, near Black River 
Falls, Wis. This mill, formerly a flour 
mill, is now utilized only for feed grind- 
ing. 

The Eureka Feed Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., with $10,000 capital stock, has been 
incorporated by E. A. Macbeth, Charles 
Blakely and Mabel A. Thrasher. 

The old elevator at Princeton, Ind., 
and the Zenith Mill property there, were 
sold recently at a receiver’s sale to M. 
J. Welborn, of Princeton, for $7,500. 
They were the property of the Princeton 
Milling Co., of which William Weese was 
receiver. 

The West Side Seed & Feed Co., 
Evansville, Ind., with $5,000 capital stock, 
has been incorporated by Hetzel, Estella 
and Frank C. Schuler. 

S. F. Virkler, Castorland, N. Y., has 
installed a mixer and overhauled his 
plant generally. 

The Halifax Feed & Supply Co., Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., has been formed. 

The Cortland (N. Y.) Flour & Feed 
Mill Co. has taken over the Community 
Feed Store to use as an outlet for its 
products. 

The Goshorn Feed Mills, Washington, 
Ind., burned recently. 

The Victor Mills Co., Jefferson, Ohio, 
to do a general milling, grain and seed 
business, has been incorporated by E. 
W. March, H. J. Redman and Charles 
R. Sargent. 

William Tetz, Ridgefield, Wash., has 
sold his feed store to William D. Rus- 
sell and T. W. Finnegan. 

The Tahlequah (Okla.) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. has installed a feed grinder. 

The Hammond Produce Co., Seiling, 
Okla., has increased its feed storage. 

The plant of the Kawkawlin (Mich.) 
Bean & Grain Co., which burned recent- 


ly, will be rebuilt, and feed grinding ma- 
chinery installed. 

The Cherney & Watson Elevator, Walt- 
hill, Neb., will install feed grinding ma- 
chinery. 

George Neuswanger, Alliance, Neb., 
has installed a feed grinder. 

The Johnson Milling Co., Fremont, 
Neb., has installed a mixer for handling 
molasses. 

The Crookston (Neb.) Elevator Co. is 
enlarging its feed storage capacity. 

The Osborne (Mo.) Elevator Co. has 
installed feed grinding machinery. 

Blue & Gillham, Sturgis, Mich., have 
installed a hammer mill. 

The mill at Bowling Green, Ky., owned 
by George T. Massey, burned recently, 
with loss of $7,000. 

The Farmers’ Union Co-operative Co, 
Manhattan, Kansas, has installed a feed 
grinder. 

H. E. Hill has torn down his feed 
warehouse at Frizell, Kansas. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Hardy, 
Iowa, has installed a hammer mill for 
custom grinding. 

A. M. Lyders has purchased the Fort 
Dodge (Iowa) Feed Mill, and will install 
new equipment. 

Follett & Emert, Dewar, Iowa, will 
increase their feed storage. 

E. A. Jamison, Independence, Iowa, 
will install feed grinding machinery. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Remsen, 
Iowa, has installed a hammer mill. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Co., Ackley, Iowa, has installed a ham- 
mer mill for custom grinding. 

James Hale, Collins, Iowa, has in- 
stalled a batch mixer, for preparing 
feeds. 

B. I. Holser & Co., Walkerton, Ind., 
have installed a hammer mill. 

The Kiefer Feed & Supply Co., Sharps- 
ville, Ind., has installed a hammer mill. 

Aiman & Jones, Le Roy, Ind., have 
installed a hammer mill. 

The St. Francisville (Ill.) Farmers’ 
Elevator Co. has installed a hammer mill. 

The Platteville (Colo.) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. has installed a hammer mill. 

J. S. McMurtry has sold his entire in- 
terest in the McMurtry grocery, meat 
market and feed business at Elizabeth- 
town, Ky., to his son-in-law, William S. 
Vertrees. 

The Menlo (Cal.) Transfer, Feed & 
Fuel Co., operated by Edward Derry, 
has moved to new quarters on the High- 
way, between Oak Grove and Santa 
Cruz avenues. 

The Getty Feed & Fuel Co., Lewiston, 
Idaho, will erect a $25,000 building. 

. Swann has opened a flour and 
feed store at 109 Fifth Street, Willmar, 
Minn. 

Armstrong & Co. have succeeded to 
the business of Armstrong & Demarest, 
Lafayette, N. J.. Mr. Demarest retiring. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Co., Cres- 
ton, Iowa, has installed feed grinding 
equipment. 
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TORONTO 


Domestic grades of western spring 
wheat flour weakened last week. On 
May 29 there was a decline of 10c bbl 
and the next day another. Since then 
there have been no changes, but buyers 
expect further declines and are booking 
no more than they must. City trade is 
relatively better than that in the coun- 
try. Quotations, June 2, with compari- 
sons: 


June 2 May 27 
Top patent ....eeeeereeeees $8.20 $8.40 
Patent ..ccccccescccscccees 7.95 8.15 
Second patent .......-.+6% 7.60 7.80 
Export patent .......+.+. 7.40 7.60 
First clear ....ccsesceses 6.50 6.70 
Graham flour .......++++- 6.90 7.10 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.90 7.10 


All per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 


Ontario Winters.—Very little Ontario 
winter wheat flour is offering, and busi- 
ness is dull. Most mills are short of 
wheat, as deliveries from farms have 
been at a low ebb for some time. Prices 
for 90 per cent patents have declined 
10@l5c in sympathy with springs. De- 
mand is mostly from pastry bakers and 
household consumers. Quotations, June 
2: bulk lots export patent, in buyers’ 
bags, seaboard freights, $6.25@6.40 bbl; 
Montreal, in secondhand jutes, $6.60; 
Toronto, $6.25; best quality soft patents 
$8.40, seconds $7.90, in 98-lb new jute 
bags, mixed car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points; blended springs and winters, best 
grade $7.60, seconds $7.40, in 98-lb jutes, 
mixed cars. 

Exporting—All mills making spring 
wheat flour for export report quiet con- 
ditions. British importers are almost 
out of the market, and _ continental 
Europe is doing much less than its usual 
amount of trading, Fortunately, there is 
considerable of this flour under contract 
for future shipment, enough to keep 
mills employed till mid-July or later. 
Cable exchanges show a difference be- 
tween bids and offers of 1@2s per sack 
to British ports, and corresponding 
amounts to European markets. New- 
foundland is well supplied for the mo- 
ment, and so are the British West In- 
dies. On June 2 mills were asking 37s 
per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., London or Liverpool, 
June-July seaboard loading, with buy- 
ers’ bids around 36s. 

Ontario winters are nominally worth 
42s per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., London, June- 
July seaboard. ; 


NOTES 


Exports of flour from Canada in April 
were 609,372 bbls, against 1,141,882 in 
March, and 415,209 in April, 1927. 

Andor Kemeny, who represents the 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, in 
the province of Ontario, left on June 2 
with several others from this part of 
Canada to attend the operative millers’ 
convention in Minneapolis. 


W. R. Clarke, vice president and 
manager of sales, Wolverton Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont., visited To- 
tonto on June 1. Mr. Clarke, who late- 
ly returned to Canada from London, 
Eng., is now settled with his family in 
St. Mary’s, and expects to make that his 
home. He could hardly have chosen a 
more beautiful spot, as both town and 
country in that part of Ontario have 
physical and climatic attractions among 
the finest in North America. 
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WINNIPEG 


_ Flour did not participate with wheat 
in the good export demand that devel- 
oped last week, and mills report a quiet 
time. The reduction of 30c bbl in prices 
at the end of May has not brought any 
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Retirement of John F. Maclaren 


Toronto, Ont.—John F. Maclaren, 
who for 40 years has represented the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., in Toronto 
and other parts of Ontario, is retiring 
from business on June 7. Behind this 
simple statement of facts there is a story 
of modern commercial life and its attach- 
ments that would arouse, if it were told, 
admiration and praise. Mr. Maclaren is 
always modest and unassuming, and 
would be the last one to attribute any 
particular importance to the services he 
has rendered to the Qgilvie company 
during these years. Nevertheless, his 
company, its customers and his competi- 
tors would testify with unanimity, if 
they could speak with a common voice, 
to the unfailing courtesy, ability, fair- 
ness and good will with which he has 
always carried out his duties. 

Mr. Maclaren is a native of Ontario, 
and has lived nearly all his life in this 
province. As a young man he spent a 
few years in western Canada, which was 
then being opened up by the construction 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. There 
his first interest was in a farm, but later 
he went into business. Eventually he re- 
turned to his native province, and in due 
course engaged with the Ogilvie com- 
pany, with which, as has been said, he 
remained for 40 years, most of this time 
being spent in Toronto. He still is in 
vigorous health, and instead of settling 
down intends spending his time in trav- 
eling for pleasure and in doing the many 
things to which every business man looks 
forward when work no longer absorbs his 
time. 

That Mr. Maclaren will be missed from 
the circle that has known him so long is 


certain, and he may equally be sure that 
he carries with him into the new experi- 
ence upon which he is entering the very 
best wishes of all his old business friends. 
A. H. Batey. 





John F. Maclaren 
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new business of appreciable size, and un- 
less trade brightens up some of the mill- 
ers say they will be faced with a shut- 





EK G. DE GREY was recently promot- 

- ed to be manager of the Toronto 
office of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers, Ltd. Previous to his promo- 
tion, Mr. De Grey was in charge of the 
operations of the Saskatchewan pool’s 
terminal elevator at Buffalo, opened three 
years ago. At Toronto he succeeds Gor- 
don C. Leitch, who has resigned from the 
pool in order to become manager of the 
new Toronto plant of the Canada Malt- 
ing Co. 


down. A few low grade straights were 
worked to the Orient last week. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, June 2, at $9.15 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $8.55, and first clears at $7.55; 
cottons, 15¢ more; Pacific Coast points, 
50c more. Bakers patents were quoted 
at $7.70, car lots, basis jute 98's. 


NOTES 


Cut-off date for the Saskatchewan 
wheat pool has been fixed for July 16, 
when all pool wheat for the current year 
should be delivered. 


Colonel P. Ridley, from the London, 
Eng., office of Shipton, Anderson & Co., 
grain importers, visited the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange last week. 

M. Profum, Genoa, and M. Pozzani, 
Milan, both representatives of Italian 
grain importing firms, were interested 
visitors on ’change here last week. 


A recent outbreak of fire completely 
destroyed the elevator of the Manitoba 
wheat pool at Alexander, Man. About 
10,000 bus were in store, mostly wheat, 
and this was lost. 


Warfare on weeds was the purpose of 
a conference held in Winnipeg recently. 
It is estimated that they cost the prov- 
ince of Manitoba a large sum annually, 
but are being gradually overcome by the 
forage crops. 


Fire recently destroyed the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co.’s elevator at Em- 
erson, Man., together with 2,000 bus 
wheat in store. It is understood that 
arrangements have been made to rebuild 
a fully modern elevator on the site of 
the old one. 

E. J. Pyke, of Joseph Pyke & Sons, 
grain importers, Liverpool, was a guest 
of the directors of James Richardson & 
Sons, Ltd., at the reunion held at Fort 





OMINION or GANADA 


A. H. BAILEY, CANADIAN MANAGER 





William and Port Arthur last week end. 
He made the trip to the lakehead by 
special aeroplane in company with J. D. 
Fraser, chief grain inspector for west- 
ern Canada, 

oS 


MONTREAL 


Following the fluctuations of wheat, 
spring wheat flours were reduced 10c on 
two occasions last week, and at the end 
of the period were quoted: first patent 
$8.20 bbl, patent $7.95, second patent 
$7.60, export patent $7.40, jutes, net cash, 
track, Montreal rate points. 

A general improvement in export busi- 
ness was reported last week. 

Business was quiet in winter wheat 
flour and prices were unchanged on June 
2 at $6.50@6.60 bbl, secondhand jute, 
car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points. 


NOTES 

W. A. Black, president of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has returned from 
a short business trip to Europe. 

Robert B. Barber, of the export de- 
partment of the Standard Milling Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, was here last 
week. 

J. H, Pillman, of Pillman & Phillips, 
London importers, and honorary secre- 
tary of the National Association of Flour 
Importers, London, spent part of last 
week in Montreal, returning to England 
in the Aurania on June 1. 

oS 
Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1, 1927 
and 1926, to March 31, 1928 and 1927, in 
bushels: 





RECEIPTS 
1927-28 1926-27 
.. . eerrerererere 208,277,108 206,049,399 
CE 65 4040045600405 8,377,126 10,487,674 
POON ce Keene cveenes 18,620,077 30,228,788 
WENMOOE seccccccsese 2,338,660 2,740,271 
Aree 8,868,323 6,157,926 
TUN 40 4 00068 <c008 es 7,726 34,529 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1927-28 1926-27 
MEE 69:6:66.0¢000wsds 166,581,259 162,245,533 
ree ee 2,982,614 5,947,733 
DD séccsvateeuans 14,518,195 21,114,182 
PUMMOOG cove cecietes 1,796,417 2,519,306 
Pray ee ree ee 7,143,474 4,148,196 
By rail— 
WES aces ere cecdape 4,617,650 13,083,732 
Pree eee 3,951,035 2,763,756 
Nee re 2,924,627 5,040,437 
eee 153,255 91,757 
 S6bG0e04ONSSA SS 43,935 65,020 
WUD 064050000 840008 “ 41,982 34,528 
ooo 


Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in March, 
1928 and 1927, in barrels: 





To— 1928 1927 
py eer ee 10 878 
United Kingdom ......... 329,498 373,904 
Other countries ......000. 812,388 654,031 

MEER NOdeMASee eeanss 1,141,896 1,028,813 


Wheat exports in March, 1928 and 1927, 
in bushels: 





To— 1928 1927 
United States ......... 27,437 126,592 
United Kingdom ...... 9,198,910 10,070,048 
Other countries ....... 9,428,911 6,198,239 

WHEE: 4062 bush eee 18,655,258 16,394,879 


SMALLER WHEAT CROP IN INDIA 

Tke dominion bureau of statistics re- 
ports that the preliminary estimate of 
the production of wheat in India for the 
season 1927-28 is 294,448,000 bus from 
32,018,000 acres, compared with 334,059,- 
000 from 31,244,000, the final estimate 
for 1926-27, and with 335,888,000 from 
29,643,000, the annual average for the 
five years ended 1925. 


oso 


Canada’s total trade for the year 1927 
is estimated at $2,338,000,000, an advance 
of $47,000,000 over that for 1926. The 
favorable visible balance of trade will be 
around $158,000,000. 
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Exhibits for the Operative 
Millers 


N exhibit of light machinery and supplies was 
held in connection with the operative millers’ 
convention. Among the exhibitors were: 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., Bert 
D. Ingels representative; Agene equipment, including 
new additions, the one-way battery flame and universal 
flasher. 

The Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., Harry Wolf, 
president, and E, J. Dalby, northwestern representa- 
tive; a Wolf-Dawson wheat washer. 

The Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, a Nova- 
delox feeder, with painting of Jan the Miller. Repre- 
sentatives: Charles 'T. Stork, president, W. J. Mullen, 
secretary, and M. L. Sudsberry, Buffalo; W. H. Jones, 
St. Louis; Lee E. Clark and P. Rumvold, Kansas City ; 
C. A. Weaver and Robert Berkner, Minneapolis; M. 
M. Harshman, Seattle; Willard F. Johnson, Denver; 
Mr. de Leeu, chemist, Buffalo. 

Twin City Separator Co., Minneapolis, milling as- 
pirator. 

Fumigators’ Engineering Co., Inc., Minneapolis and 
Kansas City. 

Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis, showing 
spray dry process used in manufacture of H. T. 
phosphate. 

Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y. 

Buffalo Hammer Mill Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Barron Brush Mfg. Co., St. Paul. 

Iver Schei, Fergus Falls, Minn., mill and elevator 
equipment. 

‘Lhe Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio; rep- 
resentatives, M. V. Reed, M. D. Varney and L. M. 
Stemen. 

Innis, Speiden & Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., Larva- 
cide fumigant, represented by H. Arendall. 

Gruendler Patent Crusher and Pulverizer Co., St. 
Louis. 

The Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, distributed 
playing cards and invited the millers to visit its factory. 

The Bemis Bro. Bag Co. and the Chase Bag Co. had 
no exhibit, but kept open house at their plants, where 
visitors were at all times welcome. Both companies 
had several representatives present. 

Despatch Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, proofer cabinet 
and various sized electric ovens for laboratories, 

George 'T. Wallace & Co., Minneapolis, chemicals 
and laboratory supplies. 

Central Scientific Co., Chicago, food and grain test- 
ing apparatus. 

The Christian Becker-Torsion Balance Co., Chicago; 
balances for seed analysis and analytical work; R. L. 
Stewart, Chicago, representative. 

The Weaver Co., Minneapolis. 

Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 

Great Western Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, Kansas. 

The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass; 
leather belting. 
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The Operative Millers’ Finan- 
cial Report 


N the morning of June 5, W. C. Dunn, treasurer 
of the Association of Operative Millers, made 
his annual report, saying in part: “During the 
fiscal year covering the period from April 1, 1927, to 
April 1, 1928, I have received from the secretary the 
sum of $10,089. The remittances came to me in the 
shape of duplicate deposit slips, bearing certification 
of the Fidelity National Bank & Trust Co., which is 
our depository, as named by the executive committee. 
“During the fiscal year, expenditures were $7,629. 
I have in my custody, in the name of the Association 
of Operative Millers, $12,000 in building and loan 
stock, which stock brings 6 per cent interest, annu- 
ally, and which interest has been promptly paid and 
turned into the proper fund. Our daily balance in 
the checking account also bears interest at 2 per cent. 
“The system existing between the treasurer and sec- 
retary makes for simplicity and safety, and there is 
evidence of promptness in depositing and forwarding 
of deposit slips by the secretary. We compare bal- 
ances every month, and check each other carefully. 
Checks and vouchers are so handled that they are 
scrutinized by three officers. Our secretary first issues 
checks, and on the voucher indicates the purpose of 
payment. He then forwards them to the president, 
who looks them over and, if satisfied, affixes his sig- 
nature. Then the checks and vouchers go to the treas- 
urer, and I investigate and check them. If correctness 
is apparent, I sign to them and forward to the payee. 
By this method your funds are safely administered.” 
Mr. Dunn said that one of the pleasures in sub- 
mitting the report was that it showed increased pros- 
perity and positive progress, financially and numerical- 
ly, for the operative millers. 


The secretary reported a balance of $2,174 as of 
March 31. Receipts for the year, April 1, 1927, to 
March 31, 1928, amounted to $12,264. Expenditures 
during that period were $7,629, the treasurer's bal- 
ance in the bank on April 1 being $4,635. 

The paid up membership of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers totaled 1,224 on April 1 this year. The 
membership a year earlier was 1,146. 
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Calibration of Loaf Volume 
Boxes 


N a paper by C. G. Harrel, of the Bakeries Service 
Corporation, Chicago, read to the chemists on the 
afternoon of June 5, it was brought out that meas- 

urement of bread volumes by the various methods and 
apparatus used in laboratories showed wide discrepan- 
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A Historic Gavel 


THE gavel used by Major S. Howe, president of the 

Association of Operative Millers, was just pre- 
sented to the association by B. W. Dedrick, assistant 
professor of mill engineering in Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. This is the gavel that Mr. Dedrick himself used 
when he opened the first meeting of the F. O. M. A., 
32 years ago. 

Mr. Dedrick, the first president of the association, 
was unable to come to Minneapolis because of illness. 
However, he sent the gavel to Mr. Howe, with a 
letter describing its origin. He said he wanted some- 
thing symbolic of the miller’s calling, so decided to 
make the gavel from material found in his mill. He 
writes: “I used a piece of a furrow staff, sawed off 
the end, and for handle took a piece of a broom handle 
that had been worn and turned into shape, as will be 
noted, by a belt, it having been used as an idler, placed 
on the edge of a belt hole to prevent belt rubbing on 
the edge of the floor. It was held in position by nails; 
the deep groove near the end of the handle was 
worn by it revolving against the nails. How long it 
had been running thus I could not say, but it was re- 
moved shortly after I came here. 

“The staff had been in use about 50 years at the 
time I cut off the piece. I have embellished it some- 
what, or dressed it up a bit from its nakedness. The 
front part of the head was used in staffing the furrows 
of millstones. 

“I am presenting the gavel to the association as a 
memento of the first convention, held June 24-25,1896, at 
the Saratoga Hotel, Chicago, some months after its birth 
and organization. I trust you will use it in opening 
the thirty-third annual convention, and pass it on to 
your successor in office.” 
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cies. Errors as high as 10 per cent when measuring 
loaves of 100 cubic inches in volume were noted. 

These errors, it was declared, were often due to: 
(1) inaccurate apparatus; (2) different methods of 
measurement; (3) specific variations due to various 
seeds used, technic of the operator, etc. 

Whatever apparatus, method or specific conditions 
were used, it was pointed out, such were corrected by 
the method suggested. By means of a weighed rubber 
balloon containing a known weight of water, a definite 
volume was calculated. This volume was made the 
ordinate, while the abcissa represented the seed read- 
ing. Thus a point representing minimum loaf volume 
was established. Likewise, a point corresponding to 
the largest loaf to be measured was located. From 
the straight line graph of these two points, any inter- 
mediate volumes could be found. Thus the loaf volume 
box had been calibrated, which corrected any errors 
that accrued as outlined in A, B and C. 

Different volume boxes and methods, when cali- 
brated, should give very consistent results, it was 
declared. 

oo 


Mechanical Method of Dough 
Modification 


N interesting paper was read at the chemists’ 
meeting on the morning of June 4 by Dr. C. O. 
Swanson, head of the department of milling in- 

dustry, Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhat- 
tan. This dealt with “The Mechanical Method of 
Modification of Dough.” 

Dr. Swanson explained that the mechanical method 
of modification of dough treated the dough made by 
usual formulas in a specially constructed mixer. This 
gave the dough such a severe treatment that only the 
fermentation in the pan was used in baking bread; in 


' fact, it would not stand any more. This method tested 


particularly the colloidal properties of the dough, or 





the strength of the gluten strands. He said that the 
main features of the mixer were four upper pins, 
which described a planetary motion at a rate of 129 
r.p.m. In the bowl were four fixed pins. The upper 
pins alternately straddled and hurdled the lower ones, 
The dough was thus squeezed and torn. Gluten could 
not be washed from the dough after five minutes’ treat- 
ment. Apparently, the machine broke down the pro- 
tein complexes which formed gluten. 

This method had been found particularly valuable 
in the study of characteristics of new wheat varieties, 
it was explained. It gave a sure index of the inherent 
strength of the gluten strands of the dough. It was 
more severe than necessary for testing commercially 
important wheats, he said, that was, flours which gave 
poor bread with this method might give satisfactory 
results in the commercial bakery if suitable procedures 
were used, 

The method indicated fermentation tolerance indi- 
rectly, so far as this was related to the quality of the 
gluten material. Flours which by this method gave 
good results had a satisfactory fermentation tolerance. 
Those which gave poor results had to be coddled some- 
what in the fermentation. 

Results obtained by the mechanical method of 
modification depended more on protein quality than 
protein quantity. This was one of the reasons why 
the results by this method were often different from 
those obtained by the conventional ones. 


oo] 


The Granulation of Flour— 
and Quality 


N the afternoon of June 5, a paper on “Granula- 
O tion of Flour and Its Relation to Baking Qual- 

ity,’ by Charles B. Kress, chief chemist, South 
Vallejo plant of the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
was read at the chemists’ meeting. 

It was explained that granulation and baking tests 
were made on 40 different samples of Montana flours, 
made from Marquis wheat. Separations were made 
on bolting silks No. 10XX to No. 16XX, and each 
portion tested separately. 

Conclusions were: (1) that a uniform granulation 
is best; (2) that the best flour is found in the 30 to 
40 per cent of that of medium granulation, not the 
coarsest or the finest; (3) fine granulation gives vol- 
ume; (4) medium coarse granulation gives the most 
even grain; (5) even granulation, either fine or coarse, 
is better than a mixed granulation. The baking quality 
of most hard wheat flours would be slightly improved 
if they were reground. 

It was explained that fermentation tests were made 
on fine and granular flours to note if there was a 
difference in the rate of fermentation. It was found 
that, contrary to the generally accepted opinion, the 
granular flour ferments a little more rapidly for the 
first 75 minutes, then the fine flour was a little faster 
up to 180 minutes. At 180 they were even, and from 
180 to 300 minutes the granular flour was slightly 
faster. 

The granular flour also developed acidity a little 
faster than the fine flour. They were equal at two 
hours, and equal from that time to four hours. 

Mr. Kress’s paper concluded that, as far as fer- 
mentation was concerned, a mixture of fine and coarse 
flour was not objectionable, since their rate of fer- 
mentation and development of acidity was not much 
different. 

oo S 


Testing Cake and Biscuit Flour 


HE report of the committee on methods of test- 
T ing cake and biscuit flours, Mary M. Brooke, chair- 

man, was made on June 5. Other members of the 
committee are W. H. Strand, A. A. Schaal, V. E. 
Fisher, J. M. Gillet and A. W. Meyer. 

It was explained that the first work done was to 
send out questionnaires to people interested in the 
problem. From these questionnaires the following 
information was received, and recommendations were 
made as follows: 

Practically all laboratories are making the usual 
routine chemical determinations, such as protein, ash 
and moisture, and using the official or recommended 
methods. The committee does not care to spend any 
time with these since they are well established. 

In the case of the phipio-chemical determinations, 
such as hydrogen-ion and viscosity, a very divided 
opinion was found. It was recommended that at some 
future time these be further studied. 

Bread and cake baking tests were being made by 
various methods. The desire of all was a satisfactory 
baking test which might be made standard, preferably 
a cake baking test. Committee recommended imme- 
diate work upon this problem. 

The committee met in January in Chicago and 
went over the above and made the stated recommenda- 
tions. 

A collaborative baking test was then undertaken, 
materials, formulas and instructions being sent out 
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for this work. Very gratifying results were obtained. 
The collaborators were very concordant and consistent 
in their reports, showing tnat a standard cake baking 
test may easily be found and used. Criticisms from 
the collaborators on some of the details of formula 
and’ method of procedure were received and recom- 
mendations for future work made. 

The committee met the afternoon of June 4 and 
made recommendations as follows: that future col- 
Jaborative tests be undertaken with a chosen formula 
and method of procedure. Modification of formula 
or method to be a matter of experiment. 

No other tests but this cake baking test be under- 
taken at the present, but the interpretation of this 
test to various other uses be carefully studied. 


Development of the Experi- 
mental Baking Test 


NE of the papers read at the afternoon session 
O on June 5 dealt with “How the Experimental 

Baking Test Has Developed.” It was prepared 
by C. L. Brooke and Dr. R. C. Sherwood. 

It was pointed out that baking tests were now gen- 
erally conceded to be the most important means of 
judging flour quality. The authors were unable to 
locate any records of baking tests of flour, as such, 
prior to 1854, although earlier ones were referred to 
in the literature examined. The increasing consump- 
tion of wheat, the introduction of scientific methods 
in wheat growing, milling and baking, and the more 
exacting requirements of the miller and flour buyer, 
made necessary organized methods for flour testing. 

The baking test has developed differently in Europe 
and America, it was explained. The majority of Euro- 
pean investigators report methods by which a very 
small loaf is produced, and numerous special methods 
and apparatus for the production of such loaves are 
described in the literature. In America a greater at- 
tempt has apparently been made to produce a loaf 
similar to the ordinary commercial loaf, the formulas 
and procedures varying widely in different parts of 
the country. The small loaf method has been used for 
some years by a number of workers, who report highly 
satisfactory results. 

oo DS 


The Corn Borer Abroad 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Department of Agriculture 
entomologists have issued a report on studies of the 
European corn borer in its native habitat abroad, 
chiefly in France, Italy and Spain, where specialists 
have spent much time trailing the history of the pest. 
They find that the insect does little harm in Europe. 
In all their travels, the experts never saw in France, 
Italy or Spain “a single corn plant broken over” or 
“a single ear seriously injured through attack of the 
insect.” The virtual harmlessness of the insect in 
Europe is attributed to conditions brought largely by 
time—conditions which they say may not occur in 
America in 20 years or more. 

oS 

Visitors wearing the convention badge are 2dmitted 
on the trading floor of the Chamber of Commerce 
without other formality. 
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“Exploiteering” for the Flour 


Mills Products 
By A. A. Shields 


LEARNED about a new job the other night. It’s 
| exploiteering. A number of milling companies have 

the natural instincts of born “exploiteers,” although 
they probably are not aware of the new calling. The 
movies are responsible for the new line of work. 
Exploiteers are a blend of advertising men, salesmen, 
press agents and showmen. Most of them have had 
experience in at least two or three different angles 
of the amusement world. They are the fellows that 
go into a town ahead of a picture and organize the 
contests, get displays in lobbies and merchants’ win- 
dows, and start children to writing prize essays. 

Their work is to “put the picture over.” Getting 
right down to it, these fellows are promoters. There 
are many kinds of promotion work that can be done 
by milling companies to keep themselves and their 
products before the public. 

Not long ago a Minnesota bank ran newspaper 
advertising about the local milling company under the 
heading of “The Staff of Life.” It said: 


“Bread has been and always will be the prin- 
cipal food of civilized nations. 

“The ‘miller’ has been immortalized in story 
and song, almost since civilization began. 

“There is nothing ‘immortal’ about 


“HE BLAISDELL MILLING COMPANY 


“of our own city of Detroit. The members of 
this organization are very tangible, practical busi- 
ness men who, for long years, have been helping 
supply the flour needs of our community. 

“And we count it a privilege to handle the 
financial affairs of this company, and so help 
them to produce the ‘wherewithal’ and to make 
‘our daily bread.” 


Banks are good allies of milling companies in 
emphasizing the importance of the mill to the com- 
munity. More and more banks are having their build- 
ings constructed so as to have constantly changing 
window displays. One bank in Chicago, week after 
week, gives one of its prominent windows to displays 
of the products manufactured by its customers. 

It was typical promotion stuff when the H. C. Cole 
Milling Co., of Chester, Ill, “played up” a special 
baking demonstration of Omega and White Ring flours 
for merchants and their wives in Pine Bluff, Ark. It 
is not new to have a baking demonstration in co- 
operation with the distributor, but it is something 
worthy of exploiting when a special evening session is 
to be held because the merchants and their wives are 
interested. 


Tying Up with the Truck Manufacturer 

Why cannot the milling company “tie up” in a 
promotion stunt with the automotive concern that sup- 
plies it with delivery equipment? I know of an ice 
cream company and a truck dealer that arranged a 
mutual display in the window of the automobile sales- 
room. One of the company’s delivery vehicles, soon 
to be delivered, formed the base of the display, and 
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the rest of the window was given over to showing the 
kind of packages and containers it would deliver, show 
cards and other advertising matter. The display re- 
mained in the window for two weeks. 

How a cereal company in Battle Creek, Mich., uses 
exploiteering methods to reach many homes through 
Camp Fire Girls was told me by a young Camp Fire 
worker. Lest there be a mistaken idea among millers 
that the principal activities of Camp Fire Girls are 
in the realm of woodcraft, it should be made plain 
here that most of their honors are awarded to them 
for duties in the home, including cooking and baking. 
They even get honor insignia for planning meals and 
purchasing the supplies therefor. 

This young Camp Fire Girl was a counselor at 
the summer camp of the Chicago district, which com- 
prises 5,000 girls and young women. Each counselor 
is in charge of a cottage of girls during the season. 
One day last summer temporary counselors were ap- 
pointed, a large motorbus was secured and the entire 
group of counselors made a trip to a cereal plant in 
Battle Creek. 

One thing that impressed this young woman—she 
and many others of the counselors are university stu- 
dents—was the pleasant surprise in the kind of lunch- 
eon served. They had expected to have the company’s 
products literally “shoved down their throats,” and to 
have to listen to “talks” on the purity of the products. 
Instead they were served an inviting luncheon of other 
foods, the cereal company’s products being given a 
minor place. Nor were they lectured on the spotless- 
ness of the plant and the relentless search for highest 
quality grains. They were treated politely as guests. 

But in some way their city addresses had been 
secured, and when the camp had closed in early fall 
and they had returned to their homes, each received 
an interesting letter reminding them of their visit. 
Then, when they had more time to consider, and were 
again in a position to have a voice in the family’s 
food supply, they were given some brief literature. 

“Are there any other ways in which Camp Fire 
Girls are interested in flour or baked goods?” I asked 
this counselor. 

“Bakery sales—where women of the community 
bake bread, cakes, pies and doughnuts and the like 
and contribute them to individual ‘groups’ to be sold— 
are one of the most common ways of helping the 
treasury,” she replied. 

“And not long ago,” she added, “we put on a city- 
wide sale of doughnuts for a big baking company. 
The company gave us a commission on each dozen 
sold. We offered a prize to the ‘group’ selling the 
most, and thousands and thousands of dozens were 
sold. I know one group of 12 girls that sold 410 
dozen in its neighborhood of a few blocks.” 

Good exploiteering does not stop with conducting 
baking contests, but sees that all interesting news con- 
cerning the outcome is given the widest publicity. For 
example, after the Regina and Saskatoon fairs, the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask., used 
newspaper advertising to herald the triumphant news 
of sweeping the field—all 10 prizes in the open bread 
baking contest at Regina and all six in the open 
bread and bun baking contest at Saskatoon were taken 
by users of Robin Hood flour. 

Possibly there is room for “exploiteering’ 
milling industry. 
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Canada is being well represented at the operative millers’ convention. Four men from that country are shown above. Reading, left to right, they are: J. M. Pearen, 
chemist, Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Keewatin, Ont; G. H.Kelly, Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man; William 
McCarthy, Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto; Andor Kemeny, Canadian Novadel Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 








California 

A new cooky firm, known as the Sun- 
beam Cookie Co., has opened at 3039 
University Avenue, San Diego. M. D. 
DeCamp and A. M. Staley are owners. 

H. C. Debes has opened a bakery at 
1349 Fourth Street, Santa Monica. 

A. Viarisio has purchased the Sunny- 
vale (Cal.) bakery of J. Mihlinich, 

Paul Heiling has sold his bakery, 624 
Fillmore Street, San Francisco, and will 
make a six months’ tour of Europe. The 
new owners are Anton Hense and Wil- 
lima Finkenstaedt. 

Theodore R. Gail has purchased the 
Medina Bakery, Sunnyvale, from Cirilo 
and Maria Medina Artal. 

Rosmussen Jendresen has purchased 
the Eastland Bakery, Mill Valley. 

The Half Moon Bay (Cal.) Bakery 
will open a branch at Pescadero under 
the management of Joseph Fernandez. 

The Anchor Bakery, Twenty-eighth 
Street, between J and K, Sacramento, 
was damaged by fire recently, with loss 
of $8,000. 

Georgia 

The C, J. Patterson Corporation, Penn 
and Fortieth streets, Kansas City, will 
erect a bakery in Atlanta, this summer, 
to operate as the Manor Bakeries. The 
plant will be two stories in height and 
will cost about $100,000. 

J. W. Kelly and R. I. Hilley have 
leased a building at 906 Dill Avenue, 
Atlanta, and will establish a bakery. 


Minnesota 


R. Larson is adding a story to his 
bakery at Elbow Lake. 

H. P. Skottgaard, Grand Rapids, has 
installed a high-speed mixer. 

John Dickson and Mrs. Hulda Merry- 
man, now operating the Viking Cafe, 
Benson, have purchased the Benson Bak- 
ery from Hothan & Oglesby. For the 
present the two will not be combined, 
but plans are made for improvement in 
the bakery and extension of that busi- 
ness. 


New York 


Durkee’s Domestic Bakery, Cortland, 
will be enlarged by the building of an 
addition 30x60. A large oven will be 
added. 

The Iroquis Bakery has been opened 
at 920 Amherst Street, Buffalo, by 
Thomas H. and Olive E. Brooks. 

Vincent Galati, 435 Union Street, 
Brooklyn, will make $4,000 alterations 
and improvements to his bakery at 260 
Third Avenue. 

Cushman Sons, Inc., will open branches 
at 820 Third Avenue and 3875 Broadway, 
New York. 

David Moskovitz, 830 Huntspoint Ave- 
nue, New York, will open a bakery at 
One Hundred and Eighty-third Street 
and Walton Avenue, New York. 

Hirsch’s Bakery, 111 West Main 
Street, Bay Shore, L. I., has been sold 
to Edward Fowles. 

Jacob Weingarten, 6611 Eighteenth 
Avenue, Brooklyn, will open a bakery at 
Broadway and Two Hundred and Thir- 
ty-third Street, New York. 

The Anger Estate, Inc., 445 Myrtle 
Avenue, Brooklyn, will erect a one-story 
bakery at 449 Myrtle Avenue, to cost 
about $45,000. 

The Federal Bakery, West Water and 
Hoffman streets, Elmira, is opening a 
branch at Ostrander’s Grocery. 

Israel Hager, in the baking business at 
1505 Westchester Avenue, New York, is 
reported to have filed an involuntary pe- 
tition in bankruptcy. 

The Horn & Hardart Co. will open a 
bakery at Amsterdam Avenue and 
Eighty-fifth Street, New York. 

The Cake Shop has been opened at 
Olean, by R. E. Davis. Fred Webb is 
manager. 

O’Brien’s Bake Shop has been opened 
at 129 North James Street, Rome. 

Joseph Stricoff has opened a bakery 
at 4618 Church Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Anthony Hatsoulis will open a bakery 
at 969 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
is reported to have been filed against the 
Sana Bakery & Restaurant Co., 2302 


Webster Avenue, New York. Liabilities 
are said to be $18,000, and assets $10,000. 

Salvatore DiGiacomo’s Bakery, 408 
Third Avenue, Utica, has been badly 
damaged by fire. 

Frank L. Wacha, Hillsdale, will open 
a branch bakery in Hudson. 

The William MacDonald Bakery, EI- 
licotville, has moved to 27 Washington 
Street. 

W. Schedko, Inc., bakery and restau- 
rant, 2373 Broadway, New York, is re- 
ported as having a receiver appointed. 
The liabilities are said to be $15,000, 
and assets $8,000. 

Gottlob Loeffler, in the bakery busi- 
ness in East Islip, L. I., is reported to 
have filed a petition in bankruptcy, list- 
ing his assets at $661 and liabilities at 
$11,466. 

M. Hausman has established the Haus- 
man Retail Bakeshop at 1658 Myrtle 
Avenue, Ridgewood. 

J. Freilander is now the sole proprie- 
tor of the Oxford Bakery and Lunch 
Room, 104-01 Liberty Avenue, Ozone 
Park. 

The Civic Bakery, 114-09 Liberty Ave- 
nue, Ozone Park, has been opened under 
the management of J. S. Kritz. 

Boge’s Quality Bakery has_ been 
opened at Richmond Hill South by S. 
Boge & Son. 

John Meyers has purchased the Broad- 
albin Bakery, Broadalbin, from Joseph 
Kuezick. 

R. Norton and J. Schoell have leased 
the bakery of Mrs. Sarah Steen, New 
Paltz. 

J. Bleier will open a baking business 
at 86 McClellan Street, New York. 

Isidore Dworkin has established a re- 
tail shop at 7111 Eighteenth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, under the name of Dworkin’s 
O-Boy Bread Bakery. 

The Sterling Bakery will be opened at 
1603 Sterling Place, Brooklyn. 

Rudolph’s Bakery will be opened at 
226 Long Beach Road, Island Park, 
) ae 

Julius Nemirow, 2274 Lyons Avenue, 
New York, will erect a one-story bakery 
building at White Plains Road and 
Twenty-eighth Street. 

Ascherman’s Bakery has been opened 
at 84 Croton Avenue, Ossining. The 
main store is at 6 Spring Street. 

The Main Street Bakery, Patchogue, 
L. I., has been reported destroyed by 
fire. 

Charles G. Speidel, proprietor of the 
Speidel Bake Shop, Menmore, celebrat- 
ed the third anniversary of his business 
on May 1. He was for many years a 
successful baker in Buffalo before open- 
ing his Kenmore plant. 

The Pantry is the name of a new shop 
which has been opened at Westbury, L. I. 

Merle Holloway has opened the Polly 
Ann Bake Shop at 1327 State Street, 
Schenectady. 

Recent New York incorporations in- 
clude the Louis Baking Corporation, 
Bronx, capital stock $5,000, incorporators 
I. Rabinowitz, F. Brooks and Hyman 
Winograd, 26 Court Street, Brooklyn; 
Blue Dragon Restaurant & Pastry Shop, 
care A. Smith and E. Plummer, 2015 
Mott Avenue, Far Rockaway, L. I., cap- 
ital stock $500,000; Piedmont Baking 
Co., Richmond, S. I., capital stock $10,- 
000, J. V. Di Crocco, Stapleton, attor- 
ney; Banuval Milling & Baking Cor- 
poration, New York, incorporators A. 
Valente, 506 West Broadway, P. Nun- 
ziato, 88 West Ninety-fifth Street, New 
York, and L. Barbaro, 140-18 Laburnum 
Avenue, Flushing, L. I; Wildstein Bros., 
Inc., Brooklyn, capital stock $5,000; 
Wright Bakeries, Brooklyn, capital stock 
$10,000, incorporators J. F. Hughes, 
1019 Sixth Avenue, Richard L. Deely, 
1863 Morris Avenue, and J. A. Bell, Jr., 
811 East Ninetieth Street, New York; 
Piemonte Baking Co., capital stock $10,- 
000, incorporators A. Ercoli, G. Turello, 
17 Ocean Avenue, South Beach, S. I., and 
J. Pavese, 415 West Thirty-seventh 


“ Street, New York; Homade Baking Co., 


Inc., Johnston, capital stock $200,000, 
incorporators J. Marcy,. Jr., 34 Davis 
Street, S: W. Morse, 138: Oak Street, and 
F. J. Baumann, 35 Beethoven Street, 


Binghamton; Maywood Bakery, 81 West 
Pleasant Avenue, Maywood, capital 
stock $125,000; Rockville Centre Pastry 
Shop, Inc., Rockville Centre, L. I., capi- 
tal stock $25,000, incorporators Martha, 
Edward and Paul Herzog, 437 Beach 
and One Hundred and Twenty-first 
Street, Rockaway Park, L. I; Arnstein 
Bakery & Lunchroom, Inc., Brooklyn, 
capital stock $3,000, incorporators Bea- 
trice Brown, Francis Peragine, C. Haw, 
116 Nassau Street, New York; Zingeser’s 
Bakery, Inc., New York, capital stock 
$30,000, incorporators Rebecca and Ja- 
cob Zingeser, 241 East One Hundred and 
Sixty-ninth Street, and Louis C. Kriss, 
8171 Rochambeau Avenue, New York; 
Valley Bakery & Lunchroom, Inc., New 
York, capital stock $5,000, incorpora- 
tors Charles Haw, Beatrice Brown and 
Francis Peragine, 116 Nassau Street, 
New York; Downy Flake Bakery, Bay- 
side, L. I. 
Pennsylvania 


Application for a Pennsylvania char- 
ter for the Pittsburgh Baking Co. has 
been made by Pauline Penner, Ida 
Schwartz, Anne Schwartz, Hyman Haus- 
man, Benjamin Haber, Samuel Kauf- 
man and Samuel Haber. 

Andrew Maier, baker, Reading, has in- 
stalled an electric oven in his cake de- 
partment. 

The Pastry Cupboard, Kingston, has 
been incorporated for $10,000 by A. 
Frank and Myrtle B. Sterne, and John 
D. and Eliza M. Jenkins. 

The Heimbach Baking Co., Allentown, 
plans the erection of a large baking 
plant at Thirteenth and Sumner Avenue. 

Clyde Davis has opened the Davis 
Bakery, 20 Mechanic Street, Bradford. 
He was formerly in business at Warren. 

The Stouck Baking Co., Cresson, has 
been incorporated to operate a bakery 
in the former Cresson Springs brewery 
property. A house-to-house business will 
be dene. 

Edward Hacherl has sold his bakery 
business at Kane. 

Saylor’s Bakery, Hometown, Tamaqua 
Heights, Tamaqua, now opened in its 
new plant, is marketing a loaf of potato 
bread, known as Old Home. The blend 
is that of potato flour with best short 
patent wheat flour. 

The Roth & Lehman Bakery, Allen- 
town, has been taken over by Naiman 
Bros., who will operate it in connection 
with their plant at 109 North Sixth 
Street. 

H. Earl Wright, manager of the 
Wright Bakery, New Holland, was gen- 
eral manager of the celebration staged 
in the town in honor of its two hun- 
dredth anniversary. 

H. B. Moyer has purchased the busi- 
ness of the Star Bakery, Albion, from 
William Hlynsky. 

Oscar Moeslein has opened the De 
Luxe Bakery at 121 East Centre Street, 
Mahanoy City, formerly the location of 
the Federal Bakery. 

Fred Besecker has opened a bakeshop 
at Moscow. 

The Liberty Cake Co. has let a con- 
tract for a $35,000 bakery at 5013 Lan- 
caster Avenue, Philadelphia. 

Abraham Waltz will open the Star 
Bakery on North Front Street, Allen- 
town. 

Rhode Island 


Alfaiate & Marques have opened the 
International Bakery at Stonington. 
tensive improvements, including the in- 
stallation of a modern bread wrapping 
machine. 

The C. L. Matthews bakery and the 
Pollyanna Bakery, Mount Vernon, were 
damaged by fire last week. 

The New Washington Bakery Co., Seat- 
tle, will erect a $10,000 plant at 308 
West Republican Street. 

K. Munn, Seattle, has sold his bakery 
to Ravella Rebe. 

The name of the Twin-Thomson Bak- 
eries, Inc., Yakima, has been changed to 
Thomson Bakeries, Inc. 

Ray Denny and associates have opened 
the New Clarkston (Wash.) Bakery, 840 
Sixth Street. 

‘The Royal Bakery, Bellingham, has 


opened a retail store at 107 Magnolia 
Street. 

F. E. Young is again baking bread jp 
his former potato chip factory at Ka. 
monds. A temporary oven is installed 
pending completion of his new plant. 
His bakery burned recently. 

The Matthaei Baking Co., Tacoma 
held a formal opening of its new plant at 
South Seventh and Sprague Avenue. 


Wisconsin 

M. Hally, Brodhead, has closed his 
bakery. 
wi * ey -_ sold the Boyd 

is. akery to Henry Yeager, | 
Sheldon. - Ngai 

Fire originating in the Bake Rite Bak- 
ery, Waupun, did damage of $150,000 
to various buildings in the city. 

The Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., Mil- 
waukee, has notified holders of its cumu- 
lative 7 per cent preferred stock that it 
is called for redemption on June 15 at 
par value and accrued dividends to that 
date, plus a premium of 4 per cent. 

The National Biscuit Co. is remodeling 
its bakery plant at 12 Erie Street, Mil- 
waukee, the work to cost approximately 
$10,000. P 

The Heilman Baking Co., Madison, 
formally opened its new bakery at East 
Washington Avenue and South Ingersoll 
Street on May 26. The new plant cost 
$160,000. It has a capacity of 20,000 
loaves of bread daily, and 30 men are 
employed in producing 60 baking prod- 
ucts. The bakery was started in 1873 
by George Heilman, who died in 1903. 
His two sons, Arthur G. Heilman, presi- 
dent, and Roman A. Heilman, secretary- 
treasurer, and Philip B. Coughlin, vice 
president, are now carrying on the busi- 
ness. 

The Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, enter- 
tained residents of that city recently in 
connection with the celebration of its 
annual Fluffy White dealers’ week, Many 
from surrounding cities took part in the 
celebration. 

The bakery operated at Neenah by A. 
W. Spangler and George Peters has been 
sold to William Bentl, of Appleton. 

Eugene Isom has succeeded H. K. 
Barstow in the management of the Osseo 
(Wis.) Home Bakery. 

The building occupied by the Fond du 
Lac Home Baking Co. sustained a loss 
by fire recently. The damage was con- 
fined to the rear of the building, but 
some of the baking materials were dam- 
aged, 

CANADA 

Robertson’s Bakery, 8085 Kingsway, 
Vancouver, has been purchased by Boyd 
& Jackson. 

The Eastern Bakeries, Ltd., has been 
incorporated with $250,000 capital to 
carry on a confectionery and bakery 
business at St. John, N. B. The new 
concern will do both wholesale and re- 
tail business. This is really an amalga- 
mation of three of the more important 
St. John bakeries, and the project is said 
to be purely a local one. 

At the annual meeting of shareholders 
of Christie, Brown & Co., Ltd., biscuit 
manufacturer, Toronto, held recently, the 
best report in the history of the company 
was shown. The net profit for the year 
ending Dec. 31, last, was $398,615, com- 
pared with $292,490 during 1926. After 
making all necessary deductions, $171,- 
330 were carried to surplus. 

Ontario students who were awarded 
diplomas at the closing exercises of the 
Trent Institute, the Canadian school of 
baking, Guelph, Ont., were Gordon 
Whyte, Arnprior, Herbert J. Livermore, 
Brantford, J. A. Strang, Blyth, Elliott 
H. Bredin, Toronto, H. H. Johnston, 
Meaford, and Norman Neipage, Weston. 

An official of the Canada Bread Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, has announced the pur- 
chase of Butternut Bread, Ltd., Windsor, 
Ont., and the Whitaker Baking Co. 
Brantford, Ont. These additions give 


the Canada Bread Co. a total of 12 bak- 
eries, extending from Montreal to Win- 
nipeg. 

Mackey’s Bread, Ltd., has opened a 
bakery at Surrey and Gordon streets, 
Guelph. 
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MORE POWER IS SOUGHT BY 
FOOD COUNCIL IN ENGLAND 


Lonnon, Eno.—The food council is 
seeking powers from Parliament to bring 
pressure to bear on food traders to give 
it details of their business, which some 
rigorously withhold. 

Hitherto all information regarding 
prices, profits and other details of trad- 
ing has been tendered voluntarily to the 
food council by the various traders and 
traders’ associations, but at no time has 
it been given very willingly, and the food 
council reports that there has been con- 
siderable difficulty and delay in getting 
the particulars required from the trad- 
ers. The food council further states 
that its work is hindered and hampered 
by much essential information not being 
forthcoming, and if it is efficiently to 
carry out the work for which it has 
been appointed—namely, the protection 
of the public in the matter of food prices 
—it is necessary for the government to 
arm it with power to obtain the particu- 
lars that have so far been withheld. 

The food council was appointed on the 
recommendation of the royal commission 
on food prices in 1925 for the purpose 
of keeping under observation current 
and future problems relating to wheat, 
flour, bread and meat supplies, and to 
investigate complaints as to unfair 
prices. From the outset the path of the 
council has been a rough one, for on ac- 
count of its semiofficial character the 
traders concerned resented its inquiries, 
recommendations and regulations. In 
connection with the flour trade the coun- 
cil has introduced a sliding scale for the 
price of bread, whichis to be raised and 
lowered in accordance with the price of 
flour, a schedule having been drawn up 
by the council, based on what is known 
as the “official” price of home milled 
flour. The “official” price is entirely 
nominal for, actually, flour is sold many 
shillings below it, and it can only be re- 
garded as a bluff. It was not created 
for the benefit of the food council, as it 
existed long before the appointment of 
that body, and seems to be a little idio- 
syncrasy of the English millers. 

However, the bluff has been called by 
the food council, which claims that in 
order that the public may obtain the full 
benefit from the sliding scale system it is 
clearly essential that the price of flour, 
to which the price of bread is related, 
should be actual and not theoretical. 
The London Flour Millers’ Association 
had not supplied information asked for 
as to the average sale and delivery values 
of flour during a specified period, and 
tejected the suggestion that the food 
council’s accountants should examine the 
millers’ books. 

_The food council has also encountered 
Similar difficulties in connection with the 
meat and dairy trades, and it claims that 
if it is effectually to protect the public 
against unfair profiteering it must have 
the necessary government authority to 
obtain full and adequate information. 

The matter was brought up in Parlia- 
ment on May 17, and the prime minister 
gave the assurance that the government 
was prepared to back up the food coun- 
cil in its endeavors, and unless within a 
Teasonable period the requisite informa- 
tion was supplied to the food council by 
the traders concerned, Parliament would 
be asked to grant the food council spe- 
cial powers to secure it. 

ovo! 
GREAT BRITAIN’S SUGAR CONSUMPTION 
NDON, Ena.—The amount of sugar 
annually consumed in Great Britain is 
estimated at about 1,900,000 tons, repre- 
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senting a money value of, roughly, £57,- 
000,000. Most of this is imported, either 
in a raw or refined state, from the Brit- 
ish colonies and from the Continent. The 
encouragement given by the British gov- 
ernment to the cultivation of sugar beets 
has resulted in 200,000 tons sugar being 
produced in this country. There is a 
duty on all imported sugar, varying ac- 
cording to its polarization from 5s 7d to 
lls 8d per 112 lbs. In the budget now 
before Parliament it is proposed to re- 
duce the duties on all imported foreign 
sugars of a polarization not exceeding 98 
degrees, and not exceeding 99 in the case 
of home grown and empire sugars, by one 
farthing per pound, and on home grown 
and empire white and refined sugar a 
smaller amount. Foreign refined sugar, 
however, of a polarization of over 98 
degrees will continue to pay the existing 
duty. The British chancellor of the ex- 
chequer hoped to retrieve the loss he 
would suffer from the reduction of the 
sugar duty, amounting to £2,900,000, by 
the kerosene tax, which he estimated 
would bring him in £4,000,000, but owing 
to the outcry against taxing such a very 
necessary commodity of the working 
man’s household, the proposed additional 
duty has been withdrawn and the chan- 
cellor will have to make up the deficiency 
some other way. 


TRY TO INCREASE CLYDE 
IMPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA 


Gtascow, Scottanp.—The body re- 
sponsible for the administration of the 
Clyde as a shipping port, known as the 
Clyde Navigation Trustees, is not con- 
tent with the volume of direct trading 
which the port of Glasgow at present 
enjoys with empire sources. The new 
campaign that has been started for the 
Clyde is directed chiefly to capturing 
some of the Australasian trade. At 
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present the Clyde and Glasgow only en- 
joy a small per cent of this traffic. It 
is pointed out that from the port of 
Glasgow a population of about 6,000,000 
consumers can be served. By the pres- 
ent practice of landing goods at Lon- 
don, exporters have to pay from £2 to 
£7 ton for rail carriage upon any con- 
signments intended for Scotland, and 
about £2 10s from Liverpool. It is ac- 
cordingly contended that Australian and 
New Zealand shippers would be consult- 
ing their own interests when they are 
sending produce to Scotland if they con- 
signed it direct via the port of the Clyde, 
To impress this fact upon shippers the 
Clyde Navigation Trustees are sending 
their secretary, Harold M. Ford, on a 
special mission to Australia and New 
Zealand. There is, of course, a large 
wheat and flour import trade done from 
Australia, which is fairly well spread 
over all the ports. Scotland buys a large 
proportion of this Australian grain and 
flour, as it is highly esteemed by bakers 
for its good effect on the color of the 
loaf. 
o> 
GREEK DRACHMA STABILIZED 

Lonpon, Enc.—In accordance with the 
protocol signed at Geneva last Novem- 
ber, the Greek government has stabilized 
its currency. By virtue of the protocol 
a loan of £9,000,000 was granted to 
Greece under the auspices of the League 
of Nations for the country’s economic 
restoration, and this final act completes 
the program. The rate of exchange has 
been fixed by government decree at 375 
drachmas to the pound sterling, and a 
newly established bank of issue, to be 
known as the Bank of Greece, began 
business on May 16. It is estimated that 
the reserves transferred to the Bank of 
Greece are sufficient to cover 80 per cent 
of its bank note circulation and 52 per 
cent of its general liabilities. 
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London Corn Exchange Golf Meeting 
By C. F. G. Raikes 


Lonpon, Ena. 

HE spring meeting of the London 
f Corn Exchange Golfing Society was 

held at Worpleston Golf Club on 
May 17. The committee of that club 
kindly placed the course at the disposal 
of the society for the day. There was 
quite a large attendance of members, 
there being about 60 competitors. The 
course was in beautiful condition and the 
greens were exceptionally true, the re- 
sult being that some good scores were 
returned. 

In the morning there was a competi- 
tion for the Bovill Bowl for 18 holes 
medal play under handicap. The score 
for this round was marked for the first 
half of the Mark Lane Cup Scratch 
Prize; the other half will be played at 
the autumn meeting. 

The score of the morning round also 
counted for the Veterans’ Cup, a prize 
given by Sir Herbert Brown, a London 
miller, to be played for by members of 
55 years of age or over. Three competi- 
tors tied with a score of 74 for the Bo- 
vill Bowl; after a spin of a coin to de- 
cide who should take the cup, D. Smith 
won. C. H. Pillman and D. Smith, both 
playing off scratch, turned in a score of 
74, which was a remarkably good one, 
the bogey of the course being 76. R. 
Etherid , 90 minus 16, was the third 
who tied for first place, with a score of 
74. The Veterans’ Cup was won by Sir 


H. Brown, 95 minus 18, and A. W. 
Brentnall, 87 minus 10, both having a net 
score of 77. After spinning a coin, Sir 
H. Brown won. 

A box of balls, presented by The North- 
western Miller for the best score under 
handicap for the last nine holes of the 
morning round, was won by C. H. Pill- 
man, who playing from scratch returned 
the excellent score of 36. 

In the afternoon there was a foursome 
competition for the Rathbone Goblets 
vs. Bogey under handicap. In this com- 
petition T. W. Minchin and R. Minchin, 
with a joint handicap of six, won the 
Goblets, being all square with Bogey. 

Unfortunately, rain began to fall 
shortly after play commenced in the 
afternoon, and continued for the rest of 
the day. However, in spite of the un- 
favorable weather, every one appeared 
to have enjoyed the meeting. 

Among the competitors was W. C. 
Duncan, export manager of the Maple 
Leaf ‘Milling Co., Ltd. Toronto. As 
Mr. Duncan’s firm maintains a London 
office, he became a member of the so- 
ciety, and entered for the competitions. 

Douglas Campbell and his brother, 
Norman Campbell, formerly connected 
with the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
but who are now spending the summer 
in England, expected to play a round in 
the afternoon, but owing to the wet 
weather were unable to do so. 





ALARMING STAGNATION IN 
SALES OF GERMAN FLOUR 


Lonpon, Enc.—Reports from Ger- 
many state that the sales stagnation in 
the German milling industry has as- 
sumed alarming proportions. The recent 
rise of the world’s grain market has not 
met with response in Germany. There 
have been no purchases worth mention- 
ing by consumers, and those by dealers 
have been confined to covering advance 
sales made long ago. In most cases 
these transactions entailed a loss, espe- 
cially in rye flour, as offers of the latter 
have become very scarce. 

This situation has in the meantime 
been changed, as several secondhand lots 
have been put on the market. These, 
however, could hardly be placed at the 
high asking prices. Even price concessions 
could not awaken interest among buy- 
ers. The reserved attitude of bakers is 
to be explained by the fact that nu- 
merous contracts were closed a few 
months ago, which are taken out by buy- 
ers only after much effort on the part 
of sellers. Considerable pressure was 
laid on defaulting buyers by charging 
advances for delay in taking delivery. 

These measures have led to an im- 
provement, as bakers have taken deliv- 
ery of their old purchases, but at the 
same time there has been an absolute 
stagnation as regards fresh sales, at- 
tributed not only to fear for further 
price decline, but also to a reduction of 
consumption. This again specially ap- 
plies to rye flour. Bakers are complain- 
ing that baking of rye flour does not 
pay. In order to find some compensa- 
tion, the weights of rye bakery goods 
have been reduced, which leads, of course, 
to a decline in consumption. 

With regard to wheat flour, demand is 
only for the finest grades. Kansas pat- 
ent is offered by resellers at about $1.20 
below mill prices, without attracting 
buyers. Efforts are being made to stimu- 
late the demand. For instance, a large 
food exhibition is being organized at Ber- 
lin, one of the objects of which is to 
increase the consumption of bread. 


oof 


REPLY TO MILLERS IS MADE 
BY GERMAN FOOD MINISTER 


Bertin, Germany.—Millers of Silesia, 
Germany, recently sent a memorandum 
to the German food minister, calling at- 
tention to the unsatisfactory conditions 
prevailing in the milling industry and 
requesting that a certain system of im- 
port licenses should be abolished. The 
Berliner Borsen Courrier has published 
the minister’s reply, in which he states 
that the remedy sought by the Silesian 
millers would not improve the situation, 
so far as he can see. In his opinion 
what the German milling industry is 
suffering from is the development of the 
Scandinavian, American, Czechoslovakian 
and Polish milling industries. The sys- 
tem of import licenses has no logical 
connection with the unfavorable situation 
of the German mills, and he considers 
that to do away with the system would 
only cause disturbance to existing for- 
eign trade relations. 


oS 
London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London, by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


co Week ending——, 


From— May 11 May 4 May 13 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 

BATES c0ccccccive 4,904 3,707 6,000 
Canada—Atlantic 5,845 4,775 10,375 
AURORA .cccccccces 2,400 5,500 3,190 
Argentina ... 1,026 «+» 10,330 
Continent ... 150 175 500 
Constwise .....2...6. 1,060 2,200 1,240 
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Operative Millers’ Registration 


Those registered at the operative millers’ conven- 
tion up to the morning of June 5 included the fol- 
lowing: 

Adair, F. E., Sioux City, Iowa; Ahlf, William C., Ot- 
tawa, Kansas; Alexander, W. L. S., New York; Alexander, 
Cc. D., Minneapolis; Anderson, Karl, Minneapolis; Anderson, 
W. W., Luray, Va; Arendall, Hy. H., New York; Asbury, 
M. D., Chicago. 

Bahr, A. H., Roanoke, Va; Baker, T. J., Beatrice, Neb; 
Barbeau, A. C., Silver Creek, N. Y; Barker, E. I., Buffalo; 
Barley, Landis, Hobson, Mont; Barron, Sam, St. Paul; 
Beall, B. R., Kansas City; Beatty, Robert T., Minneapolis; 
Beavers, C. W., Wichita Falls, Texas; Becksted, J. F., 
Morris, Minn; Belan, M. C., Minneapolis; Bendure, L. C., 
Omaha, Neb; Berkner, Robert, Minneapolis; Birkemeyer, H. 
H., Springfield, Minn; Bolton, F. E., Mankato, Minn; Boyer, 
D. L., St. Louis; Bland, U., Minneapolis; Brashear, W. 
8S., Moline, Ill; Breece, C. F., Mount Pleasant, Mich; Breit- 
enbach, C. J., Madison, Ind; Brisbein, F. W., Port Colborne, 
Ont; Brooks, C. W., Omaha, Neb; Brown, Ira C., Kansas 
City; Bullock, R. G., Atchison, Kansas. 

Canter, D. S., New Haven, Mo; Carmichael, Leonard, 
Toledo; Carter, R. J. S., Minneapolis; Carter, J., St. Joseph, 
Mo; Chapman, J. Roy, St. Paul; Charles, Willis, Greens- 
burg, Ind; Clark, B. B., Chicago; Clark, Lee, Kansas City; 
Coble, J. M., Franklin, Ind; Cornelius, J. W., Kansas City; 
Craik, A. S., Superior, Wis. 

Dalby, E. J., Minneapolis; Derngler, Barth, Frazee, 
Minn; Dobie, Robert, Minneapolis; Doff, R. E., Battle Creek, 


Mich; Dorsey, F. E., Kansas City; Du Bois, E. B., Mil- 
waukee. 
Eller, Matt. J., Minneapolis; Egloff, H. W., Paris, 


Texas; Ellinger, A. R., Richmond, Va; Essmueller, W. C., 
St. Louis; Erickson, A. W., Minneapolis; Evans, Newton 
C., Chicago. 

Faulk, Roy H., Chicago; Ferguson, Grover C., Lincoln, 
Neb; Ferguson, H. K., Chicago; Ferguson, William, Chester, 
Ill; Fisher, O. J., Greeley, Colo; Fleck, A. L., Kansas City; 
Forster, T. E., Wichita, Kansas; Freer, Mort, Minneapolis; 
Frick, E. C., New Ulm, Minn; Frick, Elie, Minneapolis. 

Gadow, Walter A., Barton, Wis; Gabbert, O. J., St. 
John, Kansas; Geist, G. P., Walla Walla, Wash; Goebel, 
L. H., Newark, N. J; Grier, C. W., Kansas City; Groseth, 
J., Minneapolis; Gurley, F. W., Kansas City; Gurtler, J. 
E., Denver, Colo. 

Hailey, W. S., Chatham, Va; Hall, J. N., Louisville, 
Ky; Hanson, H. S., Grand Forks, N. D; Hansen, Alfred, 
Minneapolis; Harlan, Aaron H., St. Louis; Harnsberger, 
R. C., Luray, Va; Harshman, M., Seattle; Henkle, Louis 
R., Lawrenceburg, Ind; Helderbrand, A. K., Wichita, Kan- 
sas; Himzerling, J. E., Statesville, N. C; Holland, J. C., 
Minneapolis; Howe, Major S., Buffalo; Howie, J. K., Min- 
neapolis. 

Jacobson, H. C., Minneapolis; Jarvis, G. C., Watertown, 


S. D; Johnson, J. R., Topeka, Kansas; Johnson, Willard 
F., Denver, Colo; Johnston, J. G., Ottawa, Kansas; Jones, 
D. R., Red Wing, Minn. 

Keller, W. R., Buffalo; Kelly, George H., Winnipeg, 


Man; Kelso, H. R., Lincoln, Neb; Kemeny, Andor, Toronto, 
Ont; Kibler, F. L., Coffeyville, Kansas; Kimble, C. L., 
Muncy, Pa; King, Frank C., Minneapolis; Konrad, W. R., 
St. Louis; Koller, J. R., Minneapolis; Klinck, L., St. Boni- 
face, Man; Koch, L. A., Chicago; Klopf, Arg. W., El Reno, 


Okla; Kraft, P., Minneapolis; Krontil, F. L., Yukon, Okla. 
Lang, Peter, Peoria, Kansas; Lanzrein, G. A., Man- 
hattan, Kansas; Lawson, P. H., Kansas City; Leigian, A. 
A., St. Paul; Leslie, M. R., Lowry, Minn; Lawellin, S. J., 
New Ulm, Minn; Linster, Joseph, Crookston, Minn; List, 
Albert H., Saginaw, Mich; Luby, F. E., Belleville, Ill. 
McCarthy, W. H., Toronto, Ont; McCarroll, John P., 


Independence, Mo; McDonald, Hugh, Minneapolis; McHugh, 
J. B., Lockport, N. Y; McLean, W. D., Watertown, S. D; 
Mackay, G. B., Northeast, Pa; Madge, F. A., Noblesville, 
Ind; Malsness, H. C., Kansas City; Manderud, O. J., Min- 
neapolis; Mank, Ode, Arkansas City, Kansas; May, C. P., 
Kansas City; Maxey, L. E., Hutchinson, Kansas; Melvin, 
George E., Dowagiac, Mich; Meyer, G. C., Kansas City; 
Mickelson, J. O., Minneapolis; Mickey, Homer J., Gibbon, 
Neb; Miller, Edgar S., Kansas City; Mitchel, A. H., Chi- 
cago; Moeller, Henry, New Braunfels, Texas; Moline, August 
A., Watertown, N. Y; Montgomery, D. W., Greenville, 
Texas; Moore, J. W., Mount Vernon, Ind; Morgan, Edward 
M., Richmond, Va; Morris, H. A., Kansas City; Morrison, J. 
A., Keewatin, Ont; Moyer, H. H., Lockport, N. Y; Mullen, 
W. J., Buffalo; Mulvey, J. J., Pendleton, Oregon; Murphy, 
F. J., Kansas City. 

Neal, C. D., Leavenworth, Kansas; Nicholson, Matthew, 
Rochester, Minn; Nolf, J. A., Appleton, Minn; Nordstrom, 
A. C., Norton, Kansas. 

Olson, A., New Ulm, Minn; Olson, Ole J., 
D; Olsen, Paul F., Minneapolis; Ogden, I. A., 
fels, Texas; Otte, A. H., St. Marys, Ont. 

Paget, E. M., Chicago; Partridge, C. W.. Chicago; 
Pence, R. O., Manhattan, Kansas; Phillips, C. M., Salina, 
Kansas; Pillsbury, P. W., Minneapolis; Poole, Fred, Great 
Bend, Kansas; Powers, W. A., Cannon Falls, Minn;. Pur- 
vine, H. E., Knoxville, Tenn; Pye, James, Minneapolis. 

Quickert, G. E. F., Alton, Ill. 

Reed, M. V., Minneapolis; 


Redfield, S. 
New Braun- 


Reid, V. H., Minneapolis; 


Reidy, James D., Junction City, Kansas; Reynolds, Hal., 
Atlanta, Ga; Richards, W. A., Chicago; Rivers, L. W., 
Stafford, Kansas; Roberts, T. E., New Braunfels, Texas; 
Robinson, C. E., Ogden, Utah; Roos, Hugo, Kansas City; 
Royalsby, H., McPherson, Kansas; Rumold, Perie, Kansas 
City. 

Sanders, Paul J., Amarillo, Texas; Sanderson. H. L., 
St. Louis; Sileuride, J. J., Joplin, Mo; Schutte, C. F., Buf- 
falo; Scribner, Harry. Minneapolis; Sewell, N. S., Minne- 
apolis; Sheldy, A. W., Atchison, Kansas; Shepardson, 
Hill, Minneapolis; Shikosk, S. T., Watertown, S. D; Smith, 
L. E., Minneapolis; Savey, George, Minneapolis; Spehr, 
A. W., St. Paul; Staples, L. S., Minneapolis; Steele, Carl, 
Sterling, Kansas; Stoltzfus, S. H., Kansas City; Stone- 
berger, J. C., Lindsborg, Kansas; Strong, L. S., Minne- 
apolis; Swanson, C. O., Manhattan, Kansas; Suess, Henry 
B., Minneapolis; Sullivan, L. J., Chicago. 

Talmage, F. L., Kansas City, Kansas; Teisdale, Wil- 


liam, Chicago; Thompson, O. B., Kansas City; Thompson, 


El Reno, Okla; Thorkildson, M. O., Minneapolis; 
Thurston, S., Cleveland; Todebush, T. D., St. Louis; Tre- 
leauin, Harold W., Lucknow, Ont; Trimble, Clarke R., 


Omaha, 
Varney, M. 


Neb; Trimble, W. M., Minneapolis. 
D., Columbus, Ohio; Vausteenbergh, H. J., 


Kansas City Versteeg, A., Redfield, S. D; Vilm, Henry, 
Kansas City. 
Wagner, Paul, Minneapolis; Waggoner, J. W., Inde- 


pendence, Mo; Waggoner, A. B., Independence, Mo; Weaver, 
Clyde A., Minneapolis; Webb, James, Carthage, Mo; Weikal, 
J. H., Wichita, Kansas; Welcome, Jack, Chicago; White- 
man, E. A., Buffalo; Williams, B. C., Wichita, Kansas; 


Williams, P. C., Waco, Texas; Williams, R. R., Minneap- . 


olis; Williams, W. M., Chicago; Wirfs, F. W., Minneap- 
olis; Witter, Frank C., Denver, Colo; Wilmer, H. A., Min- 


neapolis; Wilson, P. L., Leavenworth, Kansas; Wilson, 
Oliver R., Minneapolis; Wolf, H. G., Chambersburg, Pa. 


Zingle, John, Loudonville, Ohio; Zarones, J. E., Min- 
neapolis. 
Operatives’ Ladies Registered 
Adair, Mrs. F. E., Sioux City, Iowa; Anderson, Flor- 
ence, Minneapolis. 
Bauman, Mrs. Rose, Minneapolis; Baker, Mrs. T. J., 
Beatrice, Neb; Barker, Mrs. E. I., Buffalo; Barley, Ethel 


G., Hobson, Mont; Belan, Mrs. M. A., Minneapolis; Beatty, 
Mrs. R, T., Minneapolis; Beaver, Mrs. C. W., Wichita Falls, 
Texas; Beaver, Miss Helen, Wichita Falls, Texas; Belan, 
Mrs. M. C., Minneapolis; Birkemeyer, Mrs. H. H., Spring- 
field, Minn; Bolton, Mrs. F. E., Mankato, Minn; Bradford, 
Miss Grace, Minneapolis; Breece, Mrs. C. F., Mount Pleas- 
ant, Mich; Bullock, Mrs. R. G., Atchison, Kansas. 

Canter, Mrs. D. S., New Haven, Mo; Carmichael, Mrs. 
Leonard, Toledo; Carter, Mrs. R. J. S., Minneapolis; Craik, 


en ne ee 


WITH THE OPERATIVE MILLERS 
AND CHEMISTS 


EEN regret is expressed that illness has prevented 

the attendance of Thomas Burr Osborne, New 
Haven, Conn., for whom the chemists’ association 
named its gold medal for research work, and to whom 
the first medal was to have been awarded at this 
meeting. 





* * * 


'HE Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Minneapolis, 
through H. A. Wilmer, manager, co-operated close- 
ly with the arrangements committee. Besides inviting 
the millers to visit its plant, the company has an at- 
tractive exhibit in Parlor K, Nicollet Hotel, the feature 
of which is a tourist camping tent. Visitors are ex- 
pected to register and, on the closing day of the con- 
vention, the one holding the lucky number will be 
awarded the tent. 
oe = * 
HE Weaver Co., Minneapolis, is giving away memo- 
randum books and miniature cow bells for noise 
makers; also handsome scissors to each lady present. 
* * * 


WORD of praise for the splendid work of the 

ladies’ committee would not be out of place here. 
Mrs. R. C. Sherwood, as chairman of this committee, 
was most active in the preparations for the convention, 
despite the fact that she was handicapped by a sprained 
ankle which necessitated her using crutches. Mrs. 
Sherwood arranged to have one member of the com- 
mittee at each of the hotels on the morning of June 4, 
and they saw to it that the wives of delegates were 
comfortably quartered. 


ne 





‘ 
Mrs. A. S., Superior, Wis; Crandon, Mrs. E. M., New 
Braunfels, Texas. 
Dalby, Mrs. E. J., Minneapolis; Dengler, Mrs. Barth, 


-Frazee, Minn; Du Bois, Mrs. Eugene, Milwaukee. 

Ferguson, Mrs. William, Chester, Ill; Frick, Mrs. E. C., 
New Ulm, Minn; Frick, Mrs. Elie, Minneapolis. 

Gabert, Mrs. O. J., St. John, Kansas; Gadow, Mrs. 
W. A., Barton, Wis; Goldstein, Mrs. I. Z., Minneapolis; 
Grier, Mrs. C. W., Kansas City. 

Hansen, Mrs. Al., Minneapolis; Hanson, Mrs. H. §&., 
Grand Forks, N. D; Harshman, Mrs. M., Seattle; Harlan, 
Mrs. Aaron H., St. Louis; Himzerling, Mrs. J. E., States- 
ville, N. C; Howie, Mrs. J. K., Minneapolis; Hurd, Mrs. 
Faie A., Chicago. 

Jarvis, Mrs, 
J. R., Topeka, Kansas. 

Kelso, Miss D., Lincoln, Neb; Kelso, Mrs. H. R., Lin- 
coln, Neb; Keller, Mrs. W. R., Buffalo; Keller, Mrs. John, 
Milwaukee; King, Mrs. Frank C., Minneapolis; Koller, Mrs. 
J. R., Minneapolis; Krontel, Mrs. Norman D., Yukon, Okla; 
Kraft, Mrs. Phillip, Minneapolis, 

Lawson, Mrs. P. H., Kansas City. 

McCarthy, Mrs. W. H., Toronto, Ont; McDonald, Mrs. 
J., Minneapolis; McDonald, Marian, Minneapolis; McDonald, 
Mrs. Hugh, Minneapolis; McLean, Mrs. W. D., Watertown, 
S. D; Mauk, Mrs. Ole, Arkansas City, Kansas; Mauk, Cleta, 
Arkansas City, Kansas; Madge, Mrs. F. A., Noblesville, 
Ind; Miller, Miss W., Kansas City; Miller, Miss V., Kansas 
City; Miller, Mrs. H. D., Minneapolis; Mickelson, Mrs. J. 
O., Minneapolis; Miller, Mrs. E. S., Kansas City; Miller, 
Mrs. Richard E., Kansas City; Moline, Mrs. August A., 
Watertown, N. Y; Moeller, Mrs. Henry, New Braunfels, 
Texas; Mulvey, Mrs. J. J., Pendleton, Oregon; Murphy, Mrs. 
Frank, Kansas City. 

O’Hearn, Mrs. H., Minneapolis; Olson, Mrs. A., New 
Ulm, Minn; Olsen, Mrs. Paul F., Minneapolis; Owen, Mrs. 
Roy, St. Louis. * 

Perlin, Mrs. E., Froid, Mont; Phillips, Mrs. C. M., 
Salina, Kansas; Poole, Mrs. Fred, Great Bend, Kansas; 
Poff, Mrs. R. E., Battle Creek, Mich; Powers, Mrs. W. A., 
Cannon Falls, Minn; Pye, Mrs. James, Minneapolis. 

Quickert, Mrs. G. E. F., Alton, IIl. 

Rietz, Mrs. Harriet, Chicago; Roberts, 
Braunfels, Texas; Robinson, Mrs. C. E., 
Rumold, Mrs. Perry, Kansas City. 

Sandstrom, Mable, Minneapolis; Schewid, Mrs. J.. 
lin, Mo; Scribner, Mrs. Harry P., Minneapolis; 
Mrs. S. J., Watertown, S. D; Slingerland, Mrs. Avois, Su- 
perior, Wis; Smith, Mrs. L. E., Minneapolis; Stoltzfus, 
Mrs. S. H., Kansas City; Sullivan, Mrs. Minnie R., Waco, 
Texas; Swanson, Ruth, Minneapolis. 

Talmage, Miss F. L., Kansas City; Taylor, Billie Burke, 


G. C., Watertown, S. D; Johnston, Mrs. 


Mrs, T., 
Ogden, 


New 
Utah; 


Jop- 
Shikoski, 


Greenville, Texas; Theil, Scott, Minneapolis; Thompson, 
Mrs. W. H., El Reno, Okla; Trimble, Mrs. W. M., Minne- 
apolis. 

Vilm, Mrs. Henry, Kansas City. 

Weaver, Mrs. C. A., Minneapolis; Wilson, Mrs. P. L., 
Leavenworth, Kansas; Williams, Mrs, P. C., Waco, Texas; 
Williams, Mrs. R. R., Minneapolis; Wilmer, Mrs. H. A., 


Minneapolis. 








Cereal Chemists’ Registration 


Chemists who registered up to the morning of June 
5 included the following: 


Aitken, Thomas R., Board of Grain Commissioners, Win. 
nipeg, Man. 
Alcock, A. W., Western Canada 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Alexander, George L., Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Armstrong, C. A., Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Baehr, Henry A., Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Bailey, C. H., University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 
Bailey, L. H., Bureau of Chemistry of Soils, Washington 
D. C. 
Bergman, W. L., Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago. 
Blinn, H. M., Doughnut Machine Corporation, Baltimore. 
Blish, M. J., University of Nebraska, Agricultural College 
of Nebraska. 
Briggs, C. H., Howard Wheat and Flour Testing Labora. 
tory, Minneapolis. 
Brooke, C. L., State Testing Mill, Minneapolis. 
Brooke, Mary Minton, Purity Bakeries Corporation, Chicago, 
Brown, Pearl, Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Broderick, John P., The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
Buchanan, State Protein Laboratory, Duluth, Minn. 
Butler, Harris M., Willis Norton Co., Topeka, Kansas. 
Carl, Theodore B., The Fleischmann Co., New York. 
Carney, Troy W., Brand-Dunwoody Milling Co., Joplin, Mo. 
Clark, H. N., Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas. 
Clark, Rowland J., Schulze Baking Co., Kansas City. 
Coleman, A., Department of Agriculture, Washington, Db. ¢. 
Collatz, F. A., Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 
Cunningham, N. T., Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 
Crane, Paul H., International Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Curtis, A. E., Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City. 
Davis, G. A., Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Atchison, 
Dunn, J. A., Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Dunlap, F. L., Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago. 
Durham, R. K., Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City. 
Emmons, Frank W., Minneapolis. 
Estes, Clarence, Provident Chemical Works, St. 
Fair, V. H., Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co. 
Ferrari, Charles G., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Fifield, C. C., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Fisher, V. E., Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Alton, III. 
Fiske, Augustus H., Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
I 


Flour Mills Co., Lt 


Kansas, 


Louis. 


Rg. 
Flohil, John T., Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 


Fleming, Henry J., Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha. 
Fletcher, T. G., Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 


Flick, Henry, Washburn Crosby Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Fratzke, Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa. 

Frye, Rolfe L., Valier & Spies Milling Corporation, St. 
Louis. 

Gustafson, C. B., University Farm School, St. Paul. 

Glasgow, W. E., Cargill Elevator Co., Minneapolis. 

Goebel, L. H., Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Gortner, R. A., University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

Gray, M. A., Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 

Gray, Gertrude B., Purity Bakeries Corporation, Chicago. 

Gregory, N. L., Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Port Col- 
borne, Ont. 

Grewe, Emily, Bureau of the Dairy Industry, Washington, 
D. C 


Hertwig, Raymond, Hecker-H-O., Inc., Buffalo. 

Hahn, Henry W., Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Lil. 

Heald, W. L., Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 

Harrell, C. G., Bakeries Service Corporation, New York 

Hardy, A. E., Charleston (W. Va.) Milling & Produce Co. 

Hendel, Julius, Cargill Elevator Co., Minneapolis. 

Howard, George L., Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., 
City. 

Hallman, Ruth, St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Montreal, 


Kansas 


Holub, Rose, International Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Ingels, Bert D., Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Ingman, Charles W., State Grain Inspection, Minneapolis. 
Jones, A. A., Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 
Jackson, L. E., Victor Chemical Works, Chicago. 
Julicher, Joseph H., Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Johnson, H. H., Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
Jones, W. H., St. Louis (Mo.) Novadel Co. 
Kress, O. B., Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco. 
Kent-Jones, D. W., Messrs. Wooland, Ltd., Dover, Eng. 
La Motte, F. L., La Motte Chemical Products Co., Balti- 
more. 
Leonard, Fred, New Ulm, Minn. 
Lumsden, Fred J., King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis. 
Liggett, H. D., Jr., Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver. 
Larson, Paul, Sioux City (Iowa) Grain Co. 
Lawellin, S. J., Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., New Ulm, Minn. 
Luff, Omer, Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis. 


Leeuw, F. J. G. de, Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo. 

Mangels, C. E., North Dakota Experiment Station, Fargo 

Micka, Dr. Fan, Trent Institute, Ont. 

Morgan, E. M., Phosphate Products Corporation, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Mitchell, Wallace R., American Bakery Materials Co., Me- 


nomonie, Wis. 

Moore, Claude L., Washburn Crosby Co., Buffalo. : 

MacIntosh, C. H., C. J. Patterson Corporation, Kansas City 

McNeil, Nell, Southwestern Laboratories, Kansas City. 

Morison, C. Brewster, American Institute of Baking, 
cago. 

Mize, M. D., Omaha (Neb.) Grain Exchange. 

Meyer, A. W., W. E. Long Co., Chicago. 

Moen, G., Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

Morison, J. H., Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask 

Meyer, W. C., Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 

Newell, C. T., Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Nelson, J. William, W. J. Jennison Co., Appleton, Minn. 

Olmstead, E. F., Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama- 
rillo, Texas. 

Olsen, Leslie R., International Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Palmer, E. E., Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. 

Paget, E. M., Rumford Chemical Works, Chicago. 

Patten, L. H.,° Jr., State Mill & Elevator, Grand 
N. D. 

Pitts, P. R., Model Mill Co., Johnson City, Tenn. 

Paulsel, E. C., International Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Pearen, J. M., Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
watin, Ont. 

Powers, Raymond, Minneapolis. 

Robinson, C. H., Ontario Department of Agriculture. J 

Rauch, E. W., Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas. 

Robinson, Guy C., Bakeries Service Corporation, New York. 

Richards, W. A., International Milling Co., Buffalo. 

Ross, M. C., Lindsborg (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co. — 

Sasse, A. R., Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City. 

Sherwood, R. C., State Testing Mill, St. Paul. 
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swanson, * C. O., Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan. 

swanson, H. R., Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Calgary, Alta. 

stadler, Dr. George Robert, Maney Milling Co., Omaha. 

Sienkiewicz, T. E., Washburn Crosby Co., Chicago. 

ghorer, Elsie E., American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

gkovholt, Oscar, Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co. 

sizzer, E. J., Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

gherrick, Paul, Central Scientific Co., Chicago. 

stark, R. W., Illinois Experiment Station, Urbana, III. 

Siebel, F. P., dr., Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 

Shiple, V- National Milling Co., Toledo. 

sudsberry, M. L., Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo. 

gchaal, A. A., Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis. 

sanford, T. W., Eagle Roller Mills Co., New Ulm, Minn. 

siedhoff, E. E. Werner, St. Louis, Mo. 

qreloar, Alan E., University of Sydney, Sydney, Aust. 

Tibbling, Ernest F., Washburn Crosby Co., Kansas City. 

Towner, A. A., Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 

Thill, John A., Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D. 

Tinkham, W. M., Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

Van der Lee, G., Noury & Van der Lande, Deventer, Hol- 
land. 

Vaupel, H. F., El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 

Whittaker, A., David Stott Flour Mills Co., Detroit. 

Whiteside, Gordon, Ontario Experimental Farm. 

Weaver, H. E., Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City. 

wunelt. A. D., Wilhoit Laboratories, Minneapolis. 

Whitcomb, W. O., University Farm School, St. Paul. 

Warren, M. R., Quaker Oats Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Woosley, Floud, Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. 

Whiting, Lawrence, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, 


Ky. 
ziegler, E., Manhattan, Kansas. 


Ladies at Chemists’ Meeting 


Briggs, Mrs. C. H., Minneapolis. 

Butler, Mrs. H. M., Topeka, Kansas. 

Bailey, Mrs. C. H., St. Paul. 

Carney, Mrs. Troy W., Joplin, Mo. 

Collatz, Mrs. F, A., Minneapolis. 

Clark, Mrs. Rowland, Jr., Kansas City. 
Flohil, Mrs. J. T., Minneapolis. 

Fiske, Miss Kitty, Providence, R. I. 

Fiske, Mrs. Augustus, Providence, R. I. 
Gray, Mrs. M. A., Minneapolis. 

Gortner, Mrs. R. A., Minneapolis. 

Glasgow, Mrs. W. E., Minneapolis. 

Innes, Miss Mary, Minneapolis. 

Ingman, Mrs. C. W., Minneapolis. 

Ingles, Mrs. Bert, Minneapolis. 

Jones, Mrs. A. A., Kansas City. 

Lumsden, Mrs. F. J., Minneapolis. 

Luff, Mrs. Omer, Minneapolis. 

Liggett, Mrs. H. D., Jr., Denver, Colo. 
Lawellin, Mrs. S. J.. New Ulm, Minn. 
Meyer, Mrs. A. W., Chicago. 

Mitchell, Mrs. R. Wallace, Menomonie, Wis. 
Moen, Mrs. G., Minneapolis. 

Morison, Mrs. J. H., Moose Jaw, Sask. 

Olsen, Mrs. L. R., Minneapolis. 

Patten, Mrs. L. H., Jr., Grand Forks, N. D. 
Sanford, Mrs. Thomas W., New Ulm, Minn. 
Sasse, Mrs. A. R., Kansas City. 

Schaal, Mrs. A. S., Minneapolis. 

Sherwood, Mrs. R: C., St. Paul. 

Shiple, Mrs. V., Toledo, Ohio. 

Swanson, Mrs. H. R., Calgary, Alta. 
Swanson, Miss Irene, Janesville, Minn. 
Thill, Mrs. J. A., Minneapolis. 

Vaupel, Mrs. H. F., El Reno, Okla. 

Warren, Mrs. M. R., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Weaver, Mrs. Harry E., Minneapolis. 
Whitcomb, Mrs. W. O., Bozeman, Mont. 
Wilhoit, Mrs. A. D., Minneapolis. 

Ziegler, Mrs. William E., Manhattan, Kansas. 


Visitors at Chemists’ Meeting 


Boyd, Harold, Cargill Elevator Co., Minneapolis. 

Boyer, D. L., Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis. 

Farber, F. H., Despatch Oven Co., Minneapolis. 

Grapp, A. E., Despatch Oven Co., Minneapolis. 

Grapp, H. L., Despatch Oven Co., Minneapolis. 

Gaines, J. S.. Despatch Oven Co., Minneapolis. 

Konrad, W. P., Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis. 

Roberts, Thomas C., Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

Sievela, Fernando, Spanish Embassy, Washington, D. C. 

Stewart, Robert Lee, Christian Becker & Torsion Balance 
Co., Chicago. 

Shin-Ichi Takaki, Naval Paymasters College, Tokyo, Japan. 

Thompson, Graton & Knight Co., Minneapolis. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Use of Buttermilk in Feed 


In the old days, thousands of gallons of buttermilk 
were allowed to flow into rivers or sewers. Now the 
very last drop is most carefully preserved and, through 
a process developed by American inventive genius, 
the water is removed, making available 8 lbs dried 
product out of every 100 lbs of the liquid. Thus has 
been saved one of the greatest health promoters known 
to modern science. The dried form permits of keep- 
ing it indefinitely, and thereby using it commercially. 
Buttermilk has been transferred from the perishable 
class to the imperishable, and the necessity of paying 
freight on water has been eliminated. This is but 
one illustration of what has been done to utilize prod- 
ucts which in the past have been entirely wasted. 
There are many others that have been put to useful 
purpose in a similar manner.—G@rain World. 
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The Situation in the Market for 
Flaxseed and Its Products 


N active demand at steadily advancing prices fea- 
A tured the flaxseed market during the second quar- 
ter of the season, notwithstanding the large in- 
crease in stocks of linseed oil and the relatively low 
prices prevailing for that product, according to the 
grain, hay and feed market news service of the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in_ its 
Quarterly Review of the flaxseed market situation. 
An urgent demand for linseed meal at the highest 
price since the war period, together with the firm feed 
market situation and a fairly rapid disappearance of 
the world’s supply of flaxseed, has been principally 
responsible for the advance. 

About 7,000,000 bus more flaxseed had been re- 
ceived to the first of May at the principal markets 
than for the same period last season. This represents 
approximately the increase in the season’s crop, and 
would indicate that about the same amount remains 
to be marketed as on May 1, 1927. Imports this sea- 
son have been only about two thirds as large as last 
season, totaling for the six months, October to March, 
approximately 8,394,000 bus, compared with 12,371,000 
for the corresponding time last season. 

Nearly 2,500,000 bus more seed were crushed dur- 
ing the six months ending March 31 than during the 
same period last season. Crushings from Jan. 1 to 
March 31 totaled 11,885,000 bus, according to the Cen- 
sus report, while 12,701,000 were crushed during the 
quarter, October to December, making a total of 24,- 
586,000 bus, compared with 22,122,000 for the period, 
October to March, last season. 

Linseed meal production, based upon the output 
of oil during the six months, October to March, was 
about 48,000 tons greater than for the corresponding 
period last season, and trade reports indicate that 
this has moved steadily into consuming channels. Cot- 
tonseed meal produced and shipped out from crushers 
April 1, on the other hand, was about 550,000 tons less 
than last season, reflecting the smaller cotton crop in 
1927. Prices of cottonseed meal on May 1 were $27.50 
ton higher, on an average, than a year ago. This 
smaller supply of cottonseed meal, with the high price 
it has commanded, together with the steadily advancing 
prices of feed grains and other feedstuffs, has stimu- 
lated the demand for linseed meal. 

The larger shipments to the continental countries 
have reflected the increased demand for linseed cake 
and meal brought about by the short crop of feed 


Several foreign countries are represented at the cereal chemists’ convention this week. Shown above, left to right, are Fernando Sievela, of the Spanish Embassy, Wash- 
ington, D. C; Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, chemist, Dover, Eng; Dr. G. Van der Lee, Noury & Van der Lande, Deventer, Holland. Takaki Shin-Ichi, of 


Tokyo, Japan, is also attending the convention. 
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grains in Europe and the resultant high prices of 
these grains. The limited supply of other high protein 
feeds, particularly cottonseed cake and meal from the 
United States, has also strengthened the demand for 
linseed cake and meal. 
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Getting the Most Out of the 
Trade Journal 


By Mandus E. Bridston 


“WT RARELY get a chance to read this trade maga- 

| zine, for some one insists on burying it in his desk 

until he gets time to read it,” complained a de- 
partment head of a western firm. 

This condition is not unusual, by any means. In 
fact, it is almost universal, and presents a real prob- 
lem, for the information and inspiration of trade 
magazines are worth while to every one in an or- 
ganization—from the president to the truck driver. 

Another Seattle concern encourages individual sub- 
scriptions among employees, and sometimes pays the 
price itself. This is one way of solving the problem, 
and a good one. 

However, a western manufacturer has a system of 
routing trade magazines which insures uninterrupted 
circulation. The plan is such that it can be adopted 
by any one with the problem of keeping magazines 
moving about the plant. 

The system involves code numbers for various de- 
partments, single digits designating department heads, 
and additional ones representing subordinates in each 
department. For instance, the president’s code num- 
ber is 1, and his secretary is designated as 11; the sales 
manager’s number is 2; his secretary’s number is 21, 
and the code number of the assistant sales manager 
is 22. The latter’s immediate subordinate is 221. 

The mail clerk has a list of magazines arriving, 
with the code numbers for the regular routing of each 
through the plant. In this connection he uses a 
routing sheet with this message mimeographed at the 
top: “Please pass this magazine on promptly, as other 
members of the organization wish to read it while it is 
still news. Mark the date in the square under your 
number. It was started from the president’s office ...” 

This sheet, attached to the magazine as it leaves 
the mail clerk, is ruled into squares, and in the left- 
hand column are typed the words, “Route to,” and 
in the line below, “Date passed.” In the first line of 
squares the mail clerk inserts the route numbers as 
previously agreed upon for each type of magazine. 
For a special purpose every other square is left blank. 
For instance, if the magazine is routed from the presi- 
dent to the advertising manager, a 25 is placed in the 
third square on the first line; then to the sales man- 
ager’s assistant, 22 in the fifth square, and so on. If 
the advertising manager is busy and can’t read the 
magazine immediately, he moves his code number for- 
ward on the routing sheet in one of the blank squares 
and it will be returned to him at that point. This 
can be repeated several times if necessary. 

Likewise, if an executive sees an article that he 
particularly wishes a subordinate to read, he inserts 
the subordinate’s code number in one of the blank 
squares, and it will be given to him in due course of 
circulation. 

With this system a magazine is never held up by 
a busy executive; it is never forgotten on some one’s 
desk; all department heads and other interested em- 
ployees are assured of equal opportunity to read it. 
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NEW YORK 

Flour business last week did not ful- 
fill the promises of the previous one 
when buyers indicated a lively interest in 
prices and seemed on the verge of taking 
on still further lines of flour. Purchases 
were made in limited amounts where 
prices were attractive. On the whole 
business was spotty during May. Sev- 
eral offices reported a satisfactory turn- 
over, equaling or topping last year’s 
sales, but this was chiefly those who sell 
to large bakers. Other concerns experi- 
enced only a continuance of hand-to- 
mouth buying. 

Interest in Spring Standards—The 
center of interest in flour seems of late 
to have shifted somewhat. Earlier in the 
year, the chief inquiry was for high glu- 
ten flours; there was great talk of the 
quality and percentage of the gluten, 
but as premiums on high protein wheat 
went higher and the wheat grew scarcer, 
many mills stopped quoting on such 
grades, or else were so high as to be 
beyond buyers’ reach. As a result, of 
late there has been good interest in 
spring standard patents. 

Little New Crop Interest.—Kansas 
flours have had a price range almost 
identical with spring wheat flours, but no 
large sales have been reported. On the 
new crop, policies have varied widely, 
for while some mills have made very 
little difference between the old and new, 
others have been 30@40c below. Buy- 
ers have, however, seemed uninterested 
even at the low figures. 

Pacific Coast soft winter straights 
continued in favor, and were priced 50c 
@$1 below easterns, while midwestern 
grades were out of the market. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, June 2, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $8@8.50 
bbl, standard patents $7.60@7.90, clears 
$7@7.40; hard winter short patents $8 
@8.50, straights $7.50@7.90; soft winter 
straights, $7@8.10. 


EXCHANGE TO HANDLE STOCKS 


At the annual meeting of the New 
York Produce Exchange, on May 29, the 
president, William Beatty, announced 
the appointment of Harrison S. Martin 
to formulate a plan for trading in unlist- 
ed securities. 

Mr. Martin formerly was first assist- 
ant secretary of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and is a recognized expert, 
with a wide knowledge of stock exchange 
quotations. The special committee ap- 
pointed some time ago to investigate the 
market for unlisted securities is of the 
opinion that brokers would welcome an 
official place to trade in such securities. 


NOTES 


Walter R. Barry and Ashby Miller, 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, were in New York early last 
week, 


Seats on the New York Produce Ex- 
change showed a substantial increase last 
week, when two associate memberships 
were sold on Monday at $14,000 each. 
This was the highest price paid thus 
far. Full memberships were held at 
$4,000 to $6,000 more. 


On May 81 the Panama Rail Road 
Co. purchased 2,000 sacks hard wheat 
flour from the Burrus Mill & Elevator 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas, for delivery, 
f.o.b., Cristobal, at $7.29 bbl. Twenty 
mills submitted bids, and quotations 
ranged as high as $8.80. 

William T. Burke, who has been in 
the flour business in New York for 
many years, has been appointed metro- 
politan sales manager for Everett, 


Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis. In 
connection with this, he will continue to 
handle the account of the Ogilvie Flour 





Mills Co., Ltd., for export. His present 
office is at 447 Produce Exchange. 


Harry L. Douty, manager of the Mem- 
phis, Tenn., office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, and Mrs. Douty, 
state that they found New York a very 
delightful place to spend a honeymoon. 
They were here for nearly a week, see- 
ing the city, all the way from Coney 
Island up to the “roaring forties.” 


Joseph H. Weaver, sales manager for 
the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, Neb., is spending considerable 
time visiting the various eastern mar- 
kets. He was the guest of Samuel 
Knighton & Sons, Inc., for several days 
last week, and expects to return to New 
York later after a trip to Pennsylvania. 


Clearances of flour from the port of 
New York for the week ending May 26, 
as compiled by the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration, showed a decided increase over 
the past several weeks, and totaled 124,- 
400 bbls. There were several large ship- 
ments; the largest to Saloniki, 35,440 
bbls, next largest to Hamburg, 26,183; 
two other shipments, also of good size, 
were 16,850 to Copenhagen, 17,743 to the 
United Kingdom. 


Members of the Bakers’ Club, Inc., of 
New York, were the guests of William 
H. Deininger and Ellwood M. Rabenold 
at the Hook Mountain Club and Blue 
Hills Golf Club over the week end of 
May 26. About 100 enjoyed the visit, 
and the sun stayed out long enough for 
the following to be winners in the golf 
tournament: R. F. Morris, R. D. Ward, 
C. C. Mueller, M. Lee Marshall, Paul 
Sanborn, Lee Tanenholz, G. W. Phillips, 
Benson Lippman, L. E. Booth, C, B. 
Letendorf, R. F. Shrope and William 
Duff. 

oo 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was lower and neglected for 
the most part last week. Buyers gener- 
ally were in hiding until toward the 
close. It will fake the trade some time 
to get over the bewilderment it has ex- 
perienced of late by reason of the sharp 
up-and-down action of the market. How- 
ever, there is consolation in the fact that 
there is much less risk attached to buy- 
ing on a radical break than on a radical 
advance. The mills have not shown their 
hand very plainly on the latest sinking 
spell. They are off some, to be sure, 
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and anxious for orders, but they have 
not followed wheat down as much as 
expected, owing to the slump in feed. 
Stocks must be light, yet the trade in- 
sists they are quite equal to the con- 
sumptive demand. The wheat crop in 
this section is said to be looking fine. 

Near-by soft winter straight was prac- 
tically unsalable until toward the close, 
when a few cars changed hands at $7.25 
@7.45 in secondhand 98-lb cottons. Up 
to that time no one could be found who 
would make a bid within reason. And 
this for the popular grade of the trade, 
the grade which only recently was held 
so tightly at $9, bulk. Standard springs, 
however, fared better, for some round 
lots of top quality were placed on the 
quiet at $7.85@7.50, cotton, while other 
mills were asking up to $7.75 or more. 
Hard winters were lost in the shuffle. 

Nominal closing prices, June 2, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c 
more in wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $7.85@8.10, standard 
patent $7.35@7.60; hard winter short 
patent $7.85@8.10, straight $7.35@7.60; 
soft winter short patent $8@8.25, straight 
(near-by) $7.25@7.50. 


NOTES 


John J. Snyder, associated with Rob- 
inson & Jackson, grain and flour com- 
mission, has sufficiently recovered from 
his recent illness to return to business. 


Kenton D. Keilholtz, of Southworth & 
Co., grain, Toledo, was on ’change here 
on May 29. 

Included in receipts last week were 
4,416 bbls flour and 137,166 bus barley 
destined for export. 


Receipts of wheat in May were 529,- 
408 bus, last year 2,312,346; exports 724,- 
896, last year 2,352,513. 

Flour receipts in May were 80,564 
bbls, against 100,041 a year ago; exports 
3,378, against 47,034 last year. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week were 89 cars, 54 grading 
No. 3 northern and 35 No. 4 northern. 


Flour receipts from Jan. 1 to June 1 
were 405,571 bbls, against 480,540 last 
year; exports 60,155, against 176,046 a 
year ago. 


oo 
BUFFALO 


Flour was decidedly quiet last week. 
An occasional sale to small consumers 
and a few jobbers forced to buy to meet 
their immediate requirements constituted 
all the business that was reported. Prices 
declined 15@25c. 

Although stocks in the hands of all 
the trade are light, local mills do not 
look for a rush of new business in the 
near future. Most of the larger buyers 
are covered for at least a 30-day period 
and the best the balance of their cus- 
tomers can offer is a fair volume of 
hand-to-mouth business. The trade, ap- 


parently, does not figure the market in 
a speculative position, and intends to 
content itself with moderate buying when 
prices are favorable. 





A HOME of unusual distinction because of its simple and gracious lines and 
lovely setting is occupied by H. M. Bogert, of Bogert & Greenbank, a flour 


house widely known both east and west. 


Mr. Bogert is a member of an old 


family in the East, and in this charming home he has kept alive the family tra- 


ditions for generous and kindly hospitality. 


Hackensack, N. J. 


It is located on Summit Street, 
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Shipping directions are coming jy 
very slowly. Production ‘decreased agajy 
last week, the mills reporting only 66 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 70 the 
preceding week and 74 two weeks ago 

There was not much change in the 
export trade, although a little more jp. 
terest was shown in some directions 
Buyers’ ideas of prices do not approach 
millers’ quotations. Only a few sales 
are transacted on the breaks, and call for 
moderate amounts. A substantially low. 
er price level would bring in considerable 
business, export men report. 

Kansas mill representatives dropped 
their prices 20c last week, but found 
traders rather indifferent. They are 
faced by the same condition that con. 
fronts Buffalo mills. 

Quotations, June 2, 98’s, f.o.b., Buf. 
falo: spring patents $8.60@8.85 bbl, 
standard patents $8.10, first clears, $6.90 
@7, fancy clears $7.15@7.25, Kansas 
short patents $8.70@9, standard patents 
$8.20@8.70, bakers special patents $7.75 
@8.10; No. 2 semolina, 4%4¢ lb, bulk, 
lake-and-rail, New York. 

Rochester quotations, June 2: spring 
patents $8.65, pastry $8.80 and rye $7.90, 
98-lb cottons, car lots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 27-June 2.. 255,500 166,984 66 
Previous week .. 255,500 177,773 70 
SOGP BBO coveses 238,000 141,006 59 
Two years ago... 238,000 173,225 73 
Three years ago. 238,000 151,421 64 


NOTES 


Fred G. Kruger, of the eastern divi- 
sion of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is 
attending the graduation exercises at the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point, where his son is a cadet. 


A strike of all union carpenters for 
an increase of $1 in the working wage 
scale, which began in Buffalo last week, 
was not expected to interrupt construc- 
tion work being carried on by Buffalo 
flour mills and elevators. 

June 12 has been selected by members 
of the Buffalo Flour Club as the date for 
their annual outing. M. C. Burns, of the 
Traders’ Feed & Grain Co., has been 
designated general chairman of the event, 
which will be held at either the Buffalo 
Canoe Club or at the Launch Club. 


Max F. Cohn, president of the Sunset 
Feed & Grain Co., Inc., has been named 
general chairman to arrange for the re- 
ception and entertainment of delegates 
attending the annual convention of the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants 
in the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, June 27-28. 
A detailed program for the two-day con- 
vention will be announced later. 

A reported merger of the Hecker- 
H-O Co., Buffalo, with the Postum Co., 
Inc., of Battle Creek, Mich., current in 
financial circles in Buffalo late last week, 
was not substantiated. Henry P. Wer- 
ner, general manager of the Buffalo com- 
pany, was out of the city and could not 
be reached. Other officials of the com- 
pany, however, doubted the correctness 
of the report. 


The Pillsbury Booster Club will hold 
its annual outing on June 9 at Edge- 
water Beach, Grand Island. All em- 
ployees will leave the office in automo- 
biles at 11 a.m., and board the steamer 
Island Belle for a trip down the river 
to the pleasure resort. A buffet luncheon 
will be served on the boat, with a pro- 
gram of athletic games in the afternoon, 
while dancing in the evening has been 
arranged. 

oo! 


PITTSBURGH 


Due to Memorial Day, flour was un- 
settled last week and not much business 
was done, The fluctuations of wheat 
kept buyers from the market. It gen 
erally is conceded that for the remainder 
of the present crop there will be only 
routine buying. Quotations of both 
springs and hard winters were about on 
the same level, with the result that what 
business was transacted went to mills of 
the Northwest. 

The larger consumers appear to be 
well supplied, and the smaller baker }s 
making his purchases as his needs de 
termine. Flour men are of the opinion 
that there is bound to be a decided 
buying movement when prices on the 
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Sales 
With soft winter 

uotations showing a material drop, 
oe eb an improved demand for that 


new crop are definitely known. 
of clears were fair. 


four. Shipping directions were more 
active. Semolina was quoted on June 2 
at 4c lb, f.o.b., Chicago. 

Flour quotations, June 2, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$17.50@8.25 bbl, standard patent $7.25@ 
7.15; hard winter short patent $7.50@ 
8.25, standard patent $7@7.75; hard win- 
ter low protein standard patent, $6.50@ 
7; clears, $6.50@7.25 ; soft winter, $7.25 
@1.15, bulk. 

NOTES 

T. J. Heffner, aged 43, a traveling 
salesman for the Standard Milling Co., 
Clarksburg, W. Va., died recently at his 
home in Bridgeport. 

The Prichard Co., Inc., feed dealer of 
Frostburg, Md., has purchased the busi- 
ness of the Lonaconing (Md.) Milling 
Co. The mill will be in charge of Ed- 
ward Patterson, with Nicholas Eilbeck 
as assistant manager. 

Tillman Clemans, aged 80, for many 


" years engaged in flour milling at Benson, 


W. Va., died recently at Clarksburg, W. 
Va., after a short illness. He was the 
third generation to operate a mill. His 
grandfather, Samuel Clemans, started a 
mill prior to the opening of the nine- 
teenth century. 


oo 
PHILADELPHIA 


There was comparatively little activity 
in flour last week. The downward move- 
ment in wheat caused a weak and un- 
settled condition, and offerings were 
fully ample to cover the limited require- 
ments of the trade. Buyers lacked con- 
fidence, and came into the market only 
as impelled by immediate necessity. 

Prices, basis 140-lb jutes, June 2: 
spring first patent $8.30@8.75 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $8@8.25, first clear $7.10@ 
740; hard winter short patent $8.25@ 
8.75, straight $8@8.50; soft winter 
straight, $8@8.75. 

oe * 

Among recent local visitors were F. 
W. Lake, of the Hall-Baker Grain Co., 
Kansas City, and Walter Allison, former 
foreign freight agent representative in 
London for the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

oo 


BOSTON 


Only an occasional car of flour, was 
sold last week, with most millers willing 
to make liberal reductions from asking 
prices in order to induce buying. It is 
the same old story, however, with the 
trade here. No one wants more flour 
on hand than is necessary to carry on 
business, and no one is purchasing ahead 
to any extent, being satisfied to buy 
when necessary. 

The disposition to shade prices is com- 
mon to both spring wheat and hard win- 
ter wheat millers. It does not look as 
though there will be any improvement in 
demand until new crop flour comes on 
the market. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
lbs, in sacks, June 2: spring patents, 
special short $9.10@9.35, standard pat- 
ents $8.25@9.10, first clears $7.80@8.50; 
hard winter patents, $8.15@8.85; soft 
winter patents $8.75@9.50, straight $8@ 
9, clears $7.90@8.75. 


RECEIPTS DURING MAY 





1928 1927 
a eee 123,700 121,300 
Wheat, bus 51,950 364,375 
odo 6 Wve ache 1,100 2,225 
oe a Shas 50,100 75,625 
cs savehc be eaes 30,550 1,200 
TNR, divin gsc an s000% 132,800 30,925 
Millfeed, Peer ee 170 59 
Corn meal, bbls .......... 665 et 
Oatmeal, cases ........... 6,179 3,204 
Oatmeal, sacks ........... 640 250 


NOTES 
_B. C. Meyer, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., was a 
recent visitor at the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange. 

Local stocks of unsold flour show a 
slight increase. The amount on hand on 
we 1 was 32,486 bbls, compared with 
30,685 on May 1 and 29,697 a year ago. 
Arrivals of Pacific Coast flour at Bos- 
ton during May via Panama Canal 
amounted to 9,150 bbls, compared with 
= in April and 2,450 during May, 


Louis W. DePass. 


if 
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SEATTLE 


Heavy declines in cash wheat at St. 
Louis last week, compared with mod- 
erate ones for Pacific Coast soft winter 
wheat, caused a falling off in demand for 
Pacific Coast flour from the eastern half 
of the United States. Moreover, Pacific 
Coast mills were not anxious to book 
flour ahead, on account of the reluctance 
of wheat holders to sell at the market. 
As a result, little business was worked 
to the Central West or the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

There was no activity in flour in north 
coast markets. Shipping orders were 
satisfactory, but sales were confined to 
a moderate volume of small lots. 

Flour Prices——Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, June 1: family 
short patent $8.60@9.10 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $6.70@7.05, 98's; 
standard patent $7.45@7.75, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8.30@9.50, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $8.30@9.85; Montana, 
$8.05@8.85. 

Export Trade—Flour business with 
the Orient was restricted to a few small 
parcels, sold at cost or less. American 
mills were unable to even approximately 
compete in prices with Canadian flour. 

Sales to the United Kingdom have been 
confined largely to Glasgow, which has 
been a moderate buyer. Business with 
South America has continued extremely 
quiet. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 27-June 2... 46,800 23,691 51 
Previous week .. 46,800 29,150 62 
TOOPr EHO <.civece 46,800 24,114 52 
Two years ago... 52,800 8,138 15 
Three years ago. 652,800 12,077 23 
Four years ago.. 52,800 26,107 50 
Five years ago... 52,800 12,900 24 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 27-June 2... 57,000 23,028 40 
Previous week .. 57,000 22,417 39 
Year ago ....... 57,000 23,458 41 
Two years ago... 57,000 19,389 34 
Three years ago. 57,000 6,421 11 
Four years ago.. 57,000 25,890 45 
Five years ago... 57,000 12,852 23 

NOTES 


Moritz Thomsen, president of the Cen- 
tennial Mill Co., who has been in Cali- 
fornia for some time on his first vacation 
for many years, shortly will start from 
San Francisco on a long sea voyage to an 
unannounced destination. 


E. H. Leonard, president of the Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Wash., was in Seattle last week, having 
just returned from a 30-day trip visit- 
ing middle western, Atlantic seaboard 
and southeastern markets. 


Shipments of flour by water to United 
States ports from Seattle and Tacoma 
in May: to New York, 16,425 bbls; Bos- 
ton, 7,350; Philadelphia, 7,685; Baltimore, 
2,755; Charleston, 11,355; New Orleans, 
1,300; Mobile, 5,000; San Francisco, 19,- 
670; Oakland, 1,025; San Diego, 2,070; 
Los Angeles, 8,170. 


May exports of flour from Seattle and 
Tacoma: to Glasgow, 12,430 bbls; Am- 
sterdam, 340; Hongkong, 52,450; Shang- 
hai, 1,040; Tientsin, 6,000; Taku Bar, 
10,000; Manila, 20,720; Iloilo, 5,150; 
Zamboanga, 760; Cebu, 5,900; Saigon, 
125; Guayaquil, 600; Eten, 2,000; Lima, 
50; Picasmayo, 2,500; Pimentel, 515; 
Pisco, 1,000; Chanaral, 2,145; Oruro, 2,- 
750; Buena Ventura, 260; Corinto, 305; 
La Paz, 3,600; Uyuni, 250; Chiclayo, 
500; Honolulu, 9,354. 








PORTLAND 


Conditions in the flour market remain 
as quiet as ever. Buyers are well 
stocked, and show no disposition to take 
on more until the new crop is ready. 
There is a fairly good movement on old 
contracts for the city trade and for the 
Southeast, but efforts to interest south- 
eastern buyers in new flour are not suc- 
cessful. Prices on June 2 held at $8.30 
bbl for family patents, $8.50 for second 
hard wheat and $7.90 for blue-stem, in 
straight cars. Current prices on export 
flour are out of line with oriental ideas. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 66,900 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

RS E PPeerrrirre se 13,388 20 
Previous week ............ 14,987 22 
WORF ABO ccccccccccvcscces 20,242 32 
Two years ago ........... 20,432 32 
PMPOS FORTS GOO 2 occsccece 13,217 21 
Four years ago ........... 39,420 63 
Weve PORTE GOO occ ccucecce 24,682 39 


NOTES 


Flour exports from Portland last 
month were 82,811 bbls, compared with 
58,940 in April and 60,313 in May, 1927. 

Exports of wheat from Portland in 
May were 1,119,199 bus, as against 1,591,- 
014 in April and 1,159,045 in May last 
year. 


George F. White, bookkeeper for the 
Albers Bros. Milling Co., died last week. 
He had been in the employ of the com- 
pany for 31 years. 


The visible supply of wheat at Port- 
land and Astoria, June 2, was 470,393 
bus, a decrease of 318,973 for the week. 
The total a year ago was 562,273 bus. 

J. M. LownsbDaAte. 
oS 


OGDEN 


Little interest was shown in flour last 
week, according to Ogden millers, the 
decline in wheat carrying down quota- 
tions for the southeastern trade, although 
intermountain and Pacific Coast prices 
remained unchanged. There were some 
buyers of small lots, but no new heavy 
bookings were made. Shipping instruc- 
tions were received on the long-time con- 
tracts closed several months ugo, and 
these bookings are considered sufficient 
to keep mills running at full time far 
into the summer. 

Representatives of three large mills 
have stated that they expect to conclude 
the fiscal year on June 30 with runs of 
considerably over 300 days each, utiliz- 
ing full capacity during that entire pe- 
riod. Smaller mills are running at less 
than 50 per cent. Supplies of wheat in 
small plants are reported low. 

Quotations, in 98’s, June 2: to south- 
eastern buyers, high patents $8.35@8.80 
bbl, and straights $8.20@8.30, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis and other Mississippi 
River common points; to California buy- 
ers, first patents $8.30@8.35, second pat- 
ents $8.15@8.30, and straights $7.85@ 
8.15, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points; to 
Utah and Idaho dealers, family patents 
$8@8.50, second patents $8.40@8.50, and 
straights $7.60@7.75, car lots, f.o.b., Og- 
den. 

NOTES 


W. A. Appel, of the C. A. Hutton 
Flour Co., San Francisco, visited Ogden 
last week. 


W. W. Percival, president of the Hyl- 
ton Flour Mills, Inc., has announced that 
the Hylton company will enlarge its 
plant and warehouse facilities this year. 


George J. Standage, San Francisco, 
chief engineer of the Sperry Flour Co., 
inspected building work at the company’s 
Ogden plant last week, stopping on his 
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way to the Minneapolis millers’ conven- 
tion. 


C. E. Robinson, vice president of the 
Association of Operative Millers, left last 
week for the annual convention in Minne- 
apolis, carrying with him numerous invi- 
tations for the millers to hold their next 
convention in Ogden. 


Miss Eldora Pence, who recently was 
chosen to represent Ogden in the inter- 
national beauty contest at Galveston, 
Texas, is the daughter of Milton G. 
Pence, of the Globe Grain & Milling Co. 
She is a stenographer in the Ogden mill 
offices. 


Organization of the Intermountain 
Feed and Seed Dealers’ Association was 
effected in Salt Lake City recently with 
the election of Hyrum Bennion, of Mur- 
ray, Utah, as president, Ralph H. Smart, 
of Springville, as vice president, and E. 
W. Coombs, of Salt Lake, as treasurer. 

Floyd S. Whiting, of Kaysville, Utah, 
has been awarded a contract to build a 
warehouse and additional grain elevator 
tanks for the Gem Milling Co., Spanish 
Fork, Utah. The warehouse will be two 
stories high, with ground area of 40x90. 
The new storage bins will have 25,000 bus 
capacity. W. E. Zoppann. 

osc 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Prices of Montana and Idaho hard 
wheat patents continue steady, while 
northern blue-stems are down 20c. Sales 
are at a minimum, and the only interest 
is in connection with the forecasting, to 
some extent, of opening prices on new 
crop flour. 

Quotations, June 1, basis 98’s, carload 
lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: California family patents $8.80@ 
9 bbl; Idaho family patents, $8.70@8.90; 
Montana patents $8.75@9, clears $6.50 
@6.70; Kansas patents, $8.50@9; Dakota 
top patents, $9.50@9.75; Oregon-Wash- 
ington blue-stem patents, $7.20@7.40; 
Idaho hard wheat patents, $7.75@8.25; 
northern straight grades, $6.80@7; Cali- 
fornia pastry, $6.50@6.70. 

7 * 

A. H. Hankerson, of the Hankerson 
Grain Co., San Francisco, is on a three 
weeks’ trip through Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Utah. 

<<! 


WESTERN STATES INCREASE 
GRAIN STORAGE CAPACITY 


Denver, Coto.—Announcements to the 
effect that grain storage capacity will be 
increased have been made by a number 
of companies in this district. 

A new 16,000-bu elevator is being con- 
structed at Crawford, Neb., by Lee Hall- 
stead. 

The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
will start the construction ‘of a large 
wheat storage warehouse at Dolores, 
Colo., within the next week, according to 
R. C. Tucker, who is in charge. The 
building will be 50x80 and will be large 
enough to store 20 cars of sacked wheat. 
It will be used for storage purposes 
when cars are not available during the 
busy shipping season. 

Following announcement that Ben 
Powell would build a 20,000-bu elevator 
at Gillette, Wyo., and lease it to the 
Farmers’ Union, it is reported that at 
least one, and possibly three other ele- 
vators, each of 20,000 bus capacity and 
costing about $25,000, will be built at 
Gillette this year. The Sheridan Flour- 
ing Mills, Inc., has leased the E. S. Paris 
elevator site and will replace the old 
elevator with an automatic plant, and 
George Neuswanger, of Alliance, Neb., 
has leased a site and is said to be con- 
templating putting an elevator on it. 
Rumor has it that a Hardin, Mont., con- 
cern also is planning an elevator at 
Gillette. 

oS 
WILL VISIT U. S. AND CANADA 

Lonvon, Enc.—James Richardson, of 
Spillers, Ltd., London, expects to sail on 
June 9 for New York. He will visit 
Chicago and Minneapolis, and go to Cal- 
gary and Vancouver to inspect the mills 
of the Spillers company. 

A number of years ago Mr. Richard- 
son spent nearly a year in Minneapolis. 
Consequently, he is looking forward with 
much pleasure to renewing old acquaint- 
anceships. 











CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—There is very little activity 
in millfeeds, and prices are slipping, es- 
pecially on bran. Standard middlings 
are a little easier, but the heavier grades 
are holding up better. Offerings are 
much freer, and this is particularly true 
of bran. Buyers only enter the market 
in a small way when in dire need of sup- 
plies. The heavier grades are moving a 
little better than the others, but even 
they are not active. On June 2, spring 
bran was quoted at $31@31.75 ton, hard 
winter bran $32@33, standard middlings 
$37 @37.50, flour middlings $40@41 and 
red dog $42.50@ 43.50. 

Milwaukee——Winter bran closed $4 
ton under the previous week, and spring 
bran was off $4.50. This was the first 
time this season that they dropped below 
last year’s prices. Middlings were some- 
what stronger than bran, but standard 
middlings lost $2 and flour middlings 
$1.50. Red dog was down 50c@$l. 
There is very little demand now, and for- 
ward shipments are being heavily dis- 
counted, but buying for the future is 
slow. Mills are not offering feed in large 
volumes. Quotations, June 2: spring 
bran $30@30.50 ton, winter bran $30.50 
@31, standard middlings $36@36.50, 
flour middlings $40@40.50, and red dog 
$41@42, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 


St. Louis.—Millfeed was quiet and 
dull last week. Bran in particular was 
in a weak position, but shorts held their 
own, and there was a tendency toward 
higher price levels for this feed toward 
the close. What demand there was called 
for prompt shipment, and was strictly 
of a hand-to-mouth nature. Little feed 
was sold locally. Quotations, June 2: 
soft winter bran $32.50@33 ton, hard 
winter bran $33@34, and gray shorts 
$40@40.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—An unusually large num- 
ber of northwestern mills had quick 
shipment bran to offer last week. On 
one day, jobbers had reports of 40 to 50 
cars on track for sale. With virtually 
no buying inquiry, it was only natural 
that prices should decline. Bran is off 
approximately $11.50 from the recent 
high level, but it is still regarded by 
speculators as too high. The weakness 
in bran has had its influence on the heav- 
ier grades, although these are compara- 
tively scarce and in fair to good demand. 
City mills claim to have good bookings 
of heavy feeds for June shipment, and 
are reluctant to reduce prices, but are 
offering July-August at a discount of $2. 
Little interest, however, is displayed by 
consumers in such offerings. Sales of 
bran for quick shipment were reported, 
June 2-4, on the basis of $26.50 ton, Min- 
neapolis. However, an eastern demand 
developed in the afternoon of June 4, 
and resellers advanced their asking price 
to $27. The interest was expected to be 
only temporary. Mills quote bran at $29 
@30 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis; standard middlings, $33.50@34; 
flour middlings, $38.50@39; red dog, 
$40; wheat mixed feed, $33@37; rye mid- 
dlings, $33. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

June 5 Year ago 
.. @27.00 $28.00 @28.50 
30.00 @31.00 





Bran eee 
Stand. middlings.. 33.00@33.50 
Flour middlings... 37.50@38.50 34.50@36.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 39.00@40.00 38.00@40.00 

Duluth—tInquiry for millfeed last 
week was negligible. Generally, to do 
business, mills had to go out after buy- 
ers. Good pasturage has tended to re- 
strict demand, also the expectation of 
lower prices. Bran was hardly salable, 
but the heavier feeds maintained a firm 
basis. 


THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City.—Buyers are not enthus- 
iastic about the current bran market, and 
prices underwent a further decline last 


YA 





week. Spot sold late in the week for 
$28 ton, Kansas City, the product com- 
ing from interior southwestern mills. 
Load out bran for prompt shipment was 
held at $29. Sales were almost altogether 
in small lots. Mixed car inquiry is slight- 
ly better, but it is not enough to lend 
any marked strength to prices. July- 
August-September bran, offered in the 
previous week at $27 ton, has declined 
fully $1. Offering of pure bran for ship- 
ment in October, November and Decem- 
ber came on the market for the first time 
last week, prices being around $27. 
Mixers and jobbers showed active inter- 
est in heavy feeds, all mills sharing in 
the better demand. Prices for gray 
shorts on June 2 were $38@38.50 ton, 
Kansas City, brown shorts were $36.50 
@37, and red dog $42.50@43. Rather a 
tight situation exists in the latter. 

Atchison-Leavenworth.—Millfeeds are 
somewhat easier, with the demand for 
bran lagging. Bran sold last week as 
low as $30 ton, and mill-run bran $34. 
Shorts were selling freely for prompt 
shipment at as high as $38. Shorts are 
very scarce, while there seems to be some 
accumulation of bran. Mills, however, 
are not having any difficulty in moving 
their limited production of millfeed. 
Millfeed is considered too high, and 
there may be some sharp recessions dur- 
ing June. 

Hutchinson.—Millfeed demand is some- 
what easier, although millers are still 
unable to fill bookings for shorts. Bran 
demand is much lighter, but it is possible 
to dispose of the available supply at 
sharply lower prices. Quotations, June 
2, Kansas City basis: bran, $30 ton; mill- 
run, $34; gray shorts, $38. 

Salina.—Demand for millfeed is hold- 
ing up fairly well, with no change in 
prices. Quotations, May 31, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran, $32.50@33.50 ton; mill- 
run, $34.50@36; gray shorts, $37@39. 

Oklahoma City.—Millers are having no 
trouble in supplying the demand for 
millfeed. Prices have dropped, an easier 
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tone in all classes being noted. Abun- 
dant pasturage and the new crop soon 
to be harvested are factors in this dull 
season, Quotations, May 31: straight 
bran, $1.65 per 100-lb bag; mill-run, 
$1.85; shorts, $2.05. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Bran has been weak, and the 
price has suffered. There are no signs of 
any improvement. Output has been re- 
duced, and some mills sell all they make, 
at higher retail prices, and have none to 
offer in car lots. Soft winter wheat bran 
was quoted, June 1, at $37.50, mixed feed 
$40 and middlings $42.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo or mill. 

Indianapolis.—Following a rather slug- 
gish spell, millfeeds were a little more 
active last week. Buying is in small 
lots, however. A great difference is 
noted in the prices asked and those the 
purchaser wants to pay. Shipping in- 
structions are satisfactory. Quotations, 
Indianapolis, June 2: spring bran, $36@ 
88 ton; hard winter bran, $38@39; stand- 
ard middlings, $38@39.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $39@41; red dog, $40@41. 

Evansville——Demand for millfeed was 
good last week, but not as active as a 
few weeks ago. Mills are selling all the 
feed they can turn out. Pastures are in 
good condition and, as a result, farmers 
are in the market for less millfeed. Con- 
siderable is being shipped South. Quo- 
tations, June 2: bran, $27 ton; mixed 
feed, $40; shorts, $42. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta—In spite of another sharp 
decline in millfeed prices last week, bro- 
kers state that business has shown very 
little improvement, buyers placing hard- 
ly any orders beyond 30 days. As a 
whole, however, business is considerably 
better than when prices were at the peak 
a few weeks ago, for a larger number of 
orders are being booked. Mills are op- 
erating on about a 60 per cent of ca- 
pacity basis, which is well below normal 
for this period. Bran declined about $3 
last week, and gray and brown shorts $1. 
Quotations, June 2, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure 
wheat bran, basis 100-lb, bags, $42@43 
ton; gray shorts, $48@49; brown shorts, 
$47@48; red dog, $51@52. 

Memphis.—Millfeed prices are showing 
a disposition to ease, although gray 
shorts are higher than they were early in 
the week. On June 2 wheat bran was 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, June 5, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 





° Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Brine WOM 65656 v060 0059 $29.50@30.00 $29.00 @30.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $36.00@36.50 
Hard winter bran ...... 30.00 @30.50 oo Duvvee -»-@28.00 31.00@31.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter DraM ...cccs ceseeQeosee cvees Qesess 9 006 WEES See 31.50@32.50 36.50@37.00 
Standard middlings* .... 36.50@37.00 33.50 @34.00 36.50 @37.00 39.00 @40.00 





Flour middlingst 40.50 @41.00 


38.50 @39.00 


rere seers 
38.00@38.50 39.00@40.00 44.50@45.00 


SE errr 41.00 @42.50 - @40.00 42.50@43.00 .....@..... 46.50@47.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Boring WAR. 6:<.0.c0080s $.....@34.00 $36.00 @37.00 $38.00@38.50 $36.00@37.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @ oes 36.00 @37.00 38.00@38.50 36.00@37.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... «++. @..... %37.00@38.00 38.50@39.00 36.50@39.00 37.00@40.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@87.00. 38.50 @39.50 40.50@41.00 39.00@40.00 40.00@43.00 
Flour middlingst ....... «+++. @42.00 45.50@48.50 42.50@43.00 44.50@45.50 .....@..... 
Be GO. hk ae eAsAeeh ees eens @43.00 47.50 @49.50 oeeee@49.50 47.00@48.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
DAOOGND. cs vicccess $....-@37.00 $.....@39.00 $.....@45.00 
CHURN 6k ccesece..vavas 34.00 Pere, eer 


*Brown shorts. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, June 4, 
responding date in 1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 


were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
DD: Neeie sive bea ve@es $28.00 $26.50@27.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 28.50 27.00@27.50 
BEIGGUMGS oc cccccccces 29.50 32.50@33.00 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 37.00@38.00 
MOG GOS. covccccccceses 39.00 38.00@39.00 
BRIzeG TOOR .cccccccecs 31.00 27.00@28.00 
Old process oil meal... 47.00 50.50@51.00 
Bran® ......eeeeeee00. 38.00 36.00@36.50 
Middlings® ........... 38.50 41.50@42.00 
Be. GE” See ecccwn ves 44.50 48.00@49.00 

Duluth— 
|. UE REPERTELEREL TE 29.50 27.50@28.50 
BEIGGHAGS 66s cicccsess 30.00 33.00@34.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 38.00@39.00 
Country mixed feed... 29.50 33.00@34.00 
MOG GOW oc cccccvvesec 41.00 40.50@41.50 

St. Louis— 

PP PPTerer rrr ee 29.50 31.00@31.50 
Brown shorts ......... 31.50 36.00@37.00 
COOP GRATES 2c ccccsece 34.50 40.00@41.00 
i ere 10.50 25.00@26.00 
PB ee 28.00 38.00@39.00 

Buffalo— 

Pure bran ............ 33.00 32.00@33.00 
BIOEM. cccccrecacescvasse See SEeeisace 
Standard middlings ... 32.50 36.00@37.00 


Flour middlings ...... 86.50 40.00@41.50 

Me DOD so ccecseevssee 38.00 43.00@43.50 

Heavy mixed feed..... 36.00 40.00@41.00 

Ge BRON «68. ce cviviesvecs 47.50 51.00@52.50 
*Boston. fChicago. 4100 Ibs. 


and on the cor- 


Milwaukee, 
Kansas City— 1927 1928 
PUVO BEG co cikcvccecss $28.50 $29.00@29.50 
BED. cvisviscccccscces ae B2.00ease 
Brown shorts ........ 30.00 36.00 @37.00 
a 31.50 38.00@38.50 
WO GUE ski cccasecsus 39.50 42.00@42.50 
Philadelphia— 
Wier WAR ...a ieee 38.00 37.00@38.00 
i. « © oP eEPeREEeTe 38.00 37.50@38.50 
a. eee ee 37.00 37.00@38.00 
Spring middlings ..... 38.00 39.00@40.00 
cS eer 44.00 46.00@46.50 
Flour middlings ...... 43.00 45.00@46.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 31.00 29.00@29.50 
SOE oa whis 06:5 6.0 400 0.6.9:0 31.00 29.00@29.50 
PRUGGUBEE os ccvccecece 32.00 35.00@35.50 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 40.00@40.50 
Be GON ndcawrrccvvee 42.00 41.00@42.00 
Rye feed ............. 29.00 31.00@32.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 39.00 56.00@68.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 26.50 33.00@34.00 
REMI TOE cccevesies 36.00 45.00@46.50 
ree eee 34.10 ....@§38.70 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
$8.30 $9.10 


BEIRMORPOUS +... ccs ccccce 3 1 

BEE weccscersecoene 7.00 9.10 
Cee. BGOD ve cccecvoccecs cape 7.50 
OO > eee ee 8.90 9.70 
BEUEWOUESO cvccccoveccce 5.70 6.50 
SOOTEED ccccccccodeeccee eebe 4.70 


§May-June-July. 
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offered freely for prompt shipment at 
$32 ton, while grays were scarce at $42 
Inquiry for the latter is fair, but fo; 
bran there is but little. Mixed feed mij 
are the chief buyers, but are taking as 
little as possible. 


Norfolk.—Millfeed has been easier 
prices somewhat lower, with buying very 
light. Quotations, June 1: red dog, $49 
@52 ton; winter middlings, $17@49. 
standard middlings, $42.50@43.50; stand. 
ard bran, $39@41. 


Nashville—The general tone of the 
millfeed market was easier last week 
Bran was $1 lower. Most of the mills 
reported fair demand. Shorter running 
time has aided in curtailing stocks. Quo- 
tations, June 2: soft winter wheat bran 
100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$37@40 ton; middlings, $40@43. 

New Orleans.—iMillfeed was in light 
demand last week, with exports showing 
a decline. Wheat bran was quoted on 
May 31 at $2.10 per 100: lbs, and shorts 
at $2.40. 


and 


THE EAST 


Boston.—Millfeeds were quiet last 
week. Offerings were more liberal from 
all points except Buffalo, and prices were 
$1@2 lower. Other feeds were in fair 
demand, with no material change in 
prices. Quotations, June 2: spring bran, 
prompt or near-by shipment, $39@39.50 
ton, in 100-lb sacks; hard winter bran, 
$39@39.50; soft winter bran, $39.50@40; 
standard middlings, $41.50@42; flour 
middlings, $43.50@44; mixed feeds, $43@ 
47.50; red dog, $49.50. Canadian ship- 
pers are offering pure bran and mid- 
dlings more freely, at about the same 
range of prices as for the domestic 
product. 


Buffalo—Demand for millfeed last 
week was very slow. Prices dropped 
$1@4. Quotations, June 2: spring bran, 
sacked, $34 ton; standard middlings, 
$37; red dog, $43; heavy mixed feeds, 
$40; flour middlings, $42. 

Philadelphia.—Buyers showed little in- 
terest in millfeed last week, and the mar- 
ket ruled weak and lower. Quotations, 
June 2, prompt shipment: spring bran, 
$36@37 ton; hard winter bran, $36@37; 
soft winter bran, $37@38; standard mid- 
dlings, $38.50@39.50; flour middlings, 
$45.50@48.50; red dog, $47.50@49.50. 


Baltimore—Feeds were another 50c@ 
$1 lower last week, with demand still 
laughing at sellers. Quotations, June 2, 
basis prompt and deferred shipment, in 
100-lb sacks: spring bran, $37.75(/@38.50 
ton; soft winter bran, $38@38.50; stand- 
ard middlings, $40@41; flour middlings, 
$45.50@46; red dog, $47. 


Pittsburgh—Sales of millfeed contin- 
ued light last week, and the holiday had 
a deterrent effect on business. Prices 
were lower, and offerings liberal. The 
bulk of the business handled was in small 
lots for prompt shipment. Quotations, 
June 2: standard middlings, $41.50@ 42.50 
ton; flour middlings, $45.50@46.50; 
spring wheat bran, $38@38.50; red dog, 
$47 @47.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco—Decline in demand for 
millfeed in both the eastern and north 
coast markets has resulted in a good sup- 
ply of offerings for this market. How- 
ever, buyers here are well supplied, and 
are showing little interest. If prices con- 
tinue to decline, however, some buying 
will result, as stocks are not up to ¢a- 
pacity, and with the coming warm weath- 
er, consumption of feed probably will in- 
crease. Quotations, June 1, basis car- 
load lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms, prompt shipment: Kansas bran, 
$40@41 ton; Idaho blended mill-run, $39 
@39.50; Idaho white mill-run, $40@41; 
northern white bran and mill-run, $38@ 
39; northern standard mill-run, $36.50 


@37; shorts, $38.50@39.50; middling’, 
$46@47; Montana bran and_ mill-run, 


$37.50@38.50; low grade flour, 6@ 47. 

Seattle—Demand for millfeed was 
very light last week, but quotations 
showed little change from the week pre- 
vious. Mills quoted Washington mill-run 
at $34 ton, coast. Montana mills showed 
little interest in this market, but resell- 
ers offered mixed feed at $34. 


Great Falls—Demand for feed con 
tinues very active. Quotations, f.0.b.5 
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mill, June 2: bran, $28 ton; standard 
middlings, $30; mixed feed, $28. 


Portland.—Millfeed ruled firm most of 
last week, with mill-run quoted on June 
9 at $33 ton in straight cars. High wa- 
ter covering most of the low lying river 
astures caused a stronger demand. A 
considerable .quantity was also sold to 
California buyers. Stocks here are of 
moderate size. 


Ogden.—Millfeed continued in demand 
on the Pacific Coast last week, prices 
being unchanged. Shipments to Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, as well as in- 
terior California points, absorbed the 
principal output of Utah mills, although 
there also was a good local demand. 
Poultry feed continued to absorb large 
quantities of middlings, while dairy feed- 
ing in both California and the mountain 
areas took bran and mill-run. California 
buyers on June 2 were quoted red, white 
and blended bran and mill-run at $41 
ton and middlings at $52, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other California com- 
mon points. To Utah and Idaho deal- 
ers, bran and mill-run were quoted at 
$37 and middlings $47, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden. 


CANADA 


Winnipeg—Bran and shorts are not 
much in demand, with pasture increas- 
ing, but stocks are very light and prices 
are firm. Quotations, June 2, basis Fort 
William and Port Arthur: Manitoba 
points, bran $32 ton, shorts $34; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $32, shorts $34; Alberta, 
bran $33, shorts $35; British Columbia, 
bran $33@35, shorts $35@37; Pacific 
Coast, bran $36@38, shorts $38@40. 


Montreal.— Weakness developed in 
millfeed last week, and a reduction of 
$2 took place on May 28. Pasturage is 
improving in most parts of the province, 
causing lighter demand for millfeeds. 
Buyers in the United States are also 
bidding lower than for some time. The 
general market favors further reductions. 
Quotations, May 31: bran $37.25 ton, 
shorts $39.25 and middlings $45.25, jutes, 
f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate points. Fort 
William: bran $29, shorts $31 and mid- 
dlings $37, jutes, ex-track, net cash; $1 
less when they contain mill-run screen- 
ings, 


Toronto.—Supplies of bran and shorts 
are increasing, and prices steadily grow 
weaker. Pasture conditions in rural On- 
tario are now good. The eastern prov- 
inces report similar conditions. Prices 
declined $2 on May 28. Quotations, June 
2: bran $37 ton, shorts $39 and mid- 
dlings $45, bags included, in mixed cars 
with flour, spot cash terms, delivered, 
Ontario points. 
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Chicago.—There is not much doing in 
mixed feeds. The high prices prevailing 
have restricted buying, and demand is 
not quite up to normal for this time of 
year. There is some selling by manu- 
facturers for shipment June-July-Au- 
gust, but the trade is not taking hold so 
early this year. Present prices and con- 
ditions are making buyers cautious. On 
June 2 24 per cent dairy feeds were 
quoted at $51@53 ton, mash feeds $64 
@67 and scratch feeds $49@50. 

Atlanta.—Chicken feed prices declined 
last week about $1.50@2 and an im- 
provement in demand was reported by 
brokers from the dealer trade. Com- 
paratively few large orders were booked 
for advance needs, as indications are that 
prices will decline still further, with 
corn and oats now on a downward trend. 
There were no changes to speak of in 
horse and dairy feed, and only a few 
orders are being booked, virtually all of 
them for current wants. Mills are op- 
erating on a slightly better basis, 65 per 
cent of capacity, but are booking orders 
for only about this volume. Quotations, 
June 2, f.o.b., Atlanta: best grade horse 
feed $50@52 ton, lower grades $40@42; 
best grade chicken feed $58@60, lower 
grades $51@52; best grade dairy feed 
$57@60, lower grades $47@50. 


St. Louis —Manufacturers of mixed 
feeds continue to report an active de- 
mand. They state it is general, coming 
from practically all territories, and for 
both prompt and future shipments. Ship- 
ping instructions are also active. Prices 
showed practically no change last week. 
High grade horse feed was quoted, June 
2, at $50.50 ton, high grade dairy feed 
$55, and scratch feed $55.50. 


Nashville—Fair demand prevailed for 
mixed feeds at local mills last week, with 
a quiet tone to the market. Some grades 
of dairy and poultry feeds were $1 low- 
er. Quotations, June 2: poultry mash 
feeds, 100-lb bags, $60@75 ton; spring 
scratch feeds, $50@56; dairy feeds, $42 
@654; horse feeds, $48@51. 


Memphis.—With farm work under full 
headway in practically all the cotton 
belt, feed demand is showing some im- 
provement, and mills are running on bet- 
ter schedules. Buying is only for prompt 
shipment, but the aggregate is better 
than for a long time, horse and mule 
varieties having improved more than 
dairy and poultry. Quotations are steady, 
as all raw materials continue high. 


Indianapolis.—There has been little 
change in the mixed feed situation here. 





New business continues very moderate, 
but shipping instructions are fair. Buy- 
ers appear to be clearing up old orders 
in a very satisfactory manner. There 
will be little to complain of until the 
new crops come on, if the present situa- 
tion continues. The easier grain markets 
of the past week probably will have 
some effect on prices shortly. Quota- 
tions, Indianapolis, June 2: high grade 
dairy feeds $47@49 ton, scratch feeds 
$47@48, and mash feeds $60@63. 


T oledo.—Mixed feeds, on June 2, were 
quoted as follows: egg mash, $54.25 ton; 
mash ration (with buttermilk), $56.25; 
dairy feed (20 per cent protein), $48.25; 
scratch grains, $48.25; mixed grains, 
$47.25. 


Toronto—Crushed oats declined $2 
last week, and this was the only change, 
all other prices holding steady. Poultry 
feed is quite active, and a fair business 
is being done in other lines. Quotations, 
June 2: oat chop $56 ton, oat and barley 
chop $54, crushed oats $56, corn meal 
$53, feed wheat $57, oat feed $35, chick 
feed $68, mixed car lots, net cash terms, 
delivered, country points. 


Montreal.—There is still a fair de- 
mand for mixed feeds. Prices on May 
81 for carloads, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points: barley meal $53.25 ton, oat moulee 
$57.25 and mixed moulee $55.25, all jutes. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Cottonseed meal and 
cake were in fair demand last week in 
the local market, while the export call 
was negligible. Although weather con- 
ditions have improved, many unfavorable 
crop reports have been in circulation of 
late. Quotations, May 31: choice cake, 
8 per cent ammonia, bulk, nominal; 
choice meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, 
$59@60 ton; hulls, sound quality, $15@ 
15.50. 

Atlanta.—As demand for cottonseed 
meal and its products continues light, 
due to the unusually high prices prevail- 
ing, mills still have ample stock left for 
their present needs. Very few are now 
operating, and at the present rate of 
buying may have some stock left when 
operations are resumed on the new crop. 
There is no 8 per cent meal on the mar- 
ket, but for 7 per cent mills in Atlanta 
are getting $53 ton, f.o.b; elsewhere in 
Georgia the price is $51@52, with Ala- 
bama mills asking around $55. Cotton- 
seed cake is about $50@51 ton; cotton- 
seed hulls, sacked $21@22, bulk $18@ 
19.50. 

Memphis.—The season for old cotton- 
seed meal is closed, as all supplies have 
either been sold or will be needed for 
near-by requirements, so quotations are 
no longer made. Interest in new meal is 
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small, as many things are to be consid- 
ered. It is said some bids of $40 ton 
for fall shipment 41 per cent meal have 
been received, but no trading is known 
to have been done. 


Kansas City.—Cottonseed meal was in- 
active last week. Buyers are not inter- 
ested, and offerings are light. Quota- 
tion, June 2, Kansas City, $64.90@65.40 
ton. 


Chicago.—Cottonseed meal is exceed- 
ingly quiet. Handlers say there are 
hardly any inquiries at present. On 
June 2 it was quoted at $67@68.50 ton, 
Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal was firm 
and unchanged last week, gluten feed 
and cottonseed meal being the only items 
to remain unchanged. Offerings are lim- 
ited and firm, but demand is also limited, 
on account of the high prices. Quota- 
tion, June 2, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $56@68 
ton. 


Buffalo— Demand for cottonseed meal 
was slow last week, prices remaining un- 
changed. Quotations, June 2: 43 per 
cent, $70 ton; 41 per cent, $67; 36 per 
cent, $52.50. 


Boston—A slow demand for cotton- 
seed meal was noted last week, with of- 
ferings very light. There is some pres- 
sure on the part of shippers, as crushers 
are accepting bids which are consider- 
ably under open asking prices. A range 
of $59@72.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Bos- 
ton points, was asked on June 2 depend- 
ing on the grade and route. New cotton- 
seed meal is not offering freely as yet, 
but there is some speculative offering for 
September shipment at $10@12 under 
present quotations. 

Toronto.—There is no improvement in 
cottonseed meal. No sales are being 
made. On June 2 a nominal quotation 
was $68 ton for 43 per cent protein, in 
car lots, Toronto freights. 


HOMINY FEED 
New Orleans.—On June 2 hominy feed 
was quoted at $2.35 per 100 lbs. 
Philadelphia.—Hominy feed is quiet, 
and easier, with moderate but ample of- 
ferings. Quotation, June 2, in 100-lb 
sacks, $47 ton. 


Buffalo—Hominy offerings are freer, 
with a scattered demand. Prices de- 
clined $1 last week, and at the close 
were quoted at $47 ton, Boston. Yel- 
low hominy feed is extremely scarce. 

Boston.—Owing to the downward 
trend in corn, hominy feed declined 50c 
@$1 last week. Demand was very dull, 
only an occasional car for near-by or 
immediate shipment being sold. About 
$46@46.25 ton, in 100-lb sacks, lake-and- 
rail, or $47 all-rail, prompt or June ship- 
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ment, Boston points, was the general 
quotation at the close of the week. 


Baltimore——Hominy or yellow corn 
feed, which is rarely salable in this mar- 
ket at any premium over the ordinary 
yellow corn meal feed, because of the rel- 
ative cheapness of the tributary grain 
and its products during the season, was 
easier and quiet last week, due to late 
free buying, at $44@45 ton, July ship- 
ment. 

Chicago.—A quiet demand for hominy 
feed is reported by local handlers. Of- 
ferings are not heavy, but sufficient for 
the light demand. On June 2 it was 
quoted at $42@44 ton, Chicago, for white 
and yellow. 

Milwaukee.—Hominy feed was down 
$3 at the close, despite the fact that 
corn closed higher. Demand is very lim- 
ited for hominy feed, and there is some 
selling pressure on the market. Quota- 
tion, June 2, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $40@41 
ton. 

Nashville—Hominy feed was in light 
demand last week, and business was 
quiet. Since feed has been selling at 
such high prices, a good many farmers 
in the South are said to have been grind- 
ing their own feed with small mills. 
Shipping has thus been considerably cur- 
tailed. Quotation, June 2, 100-lb bags, 
$44@45 ton. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Supplies of dried buttermilk 
are freer, and prices are a little lower. 
However, some good-sized contracts are 
being made by local handlers, and de- 
mand is quite brisk. On June 2 it was 
quoted at 642.@7\c lb, car lots, Chicago, 
and 74@7%c Le.l. 


Kansas City—Demand for dried but- 
termilk was fair last week, with supplies 
good. Prices are unchanged to slightly 
lower. Quotations, Kansas City, June 2: 
car lots, 64,@6¥ec lb; Le.l., Te. 


St. Paul.—The dried buttermilk mar- 
ket is suffering from overproduction. 
The large buyers in the mixed feed trade 
have mostly filled their needs and the 
usual rush of the product to market at 
this time of year is even greater this 
season. The result is that a number of 
exceptionally low prices are in evidence. 
Consistent quality dried buttermilk, how- 
ever, meets with a ready demand. Local 
prices, f.o.b., are 642@7c lb. 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Chicago.—A fair demand is reported 
for gluten feed by local distributors. 
Producers are pretty well sold up. On 
June 2 it was quoted at $38.75 ton, Chi- 
cago. 


Milwaukee.—Gluten feed maintains al- 
most an independent position in the mar- 
ket, and last week held to the same 
prices which have prevailed throughout 
the season. It failed to be influenced by 
the weaker trend of other items. Gluten 
meal is also in a good position. Quo- 





tations, June 2: f.o.b., Milwaukee, gluten 
feed, $38.70 ton; gluten meal, $59.70. 


Philadelphia.—There is little doing in 
gluten meal, and the market is largely 
nominal at $42.10 ton in bulk, and $42.80 
in 100-Ib sacks. 


Boston.—Shippers of gluten meal were 
quoting on June 2 for July shipment in 
a limited way at $67.60 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, Boston points, but there was prac- 
tically no demand at this price, and the 
market is nominal. Gluten feed on June 
2 was held nominally at $48.85 ton, in 
100-lb sacks. 


Buffalo—tLocal mills are offering glu- 
ten meal for July shipment only, the 
June output having been absorbed. The 
nominal price, June 2, was $42.60 ton, 
sacked, Buffalo. 


Baltimore.—Gluten feed and meal last 
week, while unchanged, were in good 
supply and slow, as a result of late free 
buying. Quotations at the close, in 100- 
Ib sacks, July shipment: gluten feed, 
$44.60 ton; gluten meal, $66.60. 


Toronto.—Scarcity of milling quality 
oats has put prices in this market be- 
yond reach of buyers, and they are tak- 
ing only what supplies they must have to 
supply customers’ needs from day to 
day. As these are small, business is 
light, even with mills catering to the 
package goods trade. Prices did not 
change during the week. Quotations, 
June 2: rolled oats $8.30 bbl, in 90-lb 
jute bags, mixed cars, less 10c for cash, 
and $7.80 in straight cars, on track; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 


Winnipeg.—Rolled oats and oatmeal 
figured only in a nominal trade last 
week, with export business very limited. 
Mills reported sufficient orders on hand 
to keep operating; prices continue steady. 
Quotations, June 2: rolled oats in 80-lb 
bags $3.70, and oatmeal in 98-lb bags 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Business in Montreal last 
week was fair in all lines of rolled oats, 
with prices unchanged at $4.15 per 90-lb 
jute bag. 

Philadelphia.—The supply of oatmeal 
is small, but is slow and the market is 
easier. Quotations, June 2, $4.60 per 
100-lb ‘sack for ground and $4.20 for 
rolled oats, in 90-lb sacks. 

Buffalo—Demand for rolled oats last 
week was excellent. Quotations, June 
2, in 90’s, were $3.78 at Buffalo and 
$3.82 at Rochester. 

Boston.—There was rather a quiet de- 
mand for oatmeal last week, with the 
market steady. Rolled was quoted on 
June 2 at $4, with cut and ground at 
$4.40, all in 90-lb sacks. 

Minneapolis—Rolled oats were quoted 
on June 5 at $3.61 per 90 Ibs. 
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Minneapolis.—Although the linseed 
meal market is quiet, prices are firm. 
Crushers report that they have contracts 
on hand sufficient to take care of the 
next 10 days’ production, and while meal 
is being resold in certain instances at 
$50 ton, they do not feel it necessary to 
follow this price. Their quotation is $50 
@650.50, and most of them look for high- 
er prices, owing to the continued dry 
weather, which may have a bad effect 
on pasturage. Few crushers have any 
stocks on hand. Inquiries from export 
sources indicate that there is some in- 
terest in linseed cake for future delivery, 
but most crushers say that they are not 
inclined to sell beyond June delivery, 
although others are quoting September- 
December delivery at a 50c premium. 
Linseed cake is quoted, f.a.s., New York, 
at $46 ton. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis -————Duluth——,, 


Track Toarr. Track May July 
May 29...$2.36% 2.33% 2.38% 2.38% 2.38% 


May 30... Holiday 

July Sept. 
May 31... 2.36 2.32 2.38 2.34 2.30 
June 1... 2.836% 2.832% 2.37% 2.34% 2.30% 
June 2... 2.38 2.34% 2.39% 2.386% 2.32% 
June 4... 2.40% 2.36% 2.42% 2.39% 2.35% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to June 2, 1928, compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 
12,256 7,817 8,082 2,018 

7,602 7,594 8,409 5,785 


Minneapolis .. 
oe 





Totals ..... 19,858 15,411 16,491 7,803 

Duluth—Lower Argentine cables and 
light scattered showers over the North- 
west and Canada exerted a bearish influ- 
ence on flaxseed last week. Toward the 
close of the week the filling of light 
scattered buying orders firmed up the 
price list, and losses were cut down. 
Fair shipments by boat were made, and 
elevator stocks were reduced 143,000 bus, 
Receipts were slightly better. Crushers 
still are taking only the choice offerings. 
Spot No. 1 closed Ic under to 4c over the 
July. 

Chicago.—Demand for linseed meal has 
fallen off considerably during the past 
two weeks, and now only widely scat- 
tered sales are being made. On June 2 
it was quoted at $53@53.50 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—A decline of $2 occurred 
in linseed meal last week. Offerings are 
fair to good. One report stated that 
mills are fairly well caught up on their 
previous business, and are ready to con- 
tract for new orders. Quotation, June 
2, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $52.50@53 ton. 

Boston.—Offerings of linseed meal are 
light, with shippers cutting prices for 
June shipment from Buffalo. For 34 per 
cent meal, f.o.b., Buffalo, $53 ton, in 
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100-lb sacks, was asked on June 2, [. 
cal demand is quiet. Edgewater Ship. 
pers are not offering for shipment {, 
Boston points to any extent, about all 
the business being for export, with ship- 
ment up to next January. 


Kansas City.—Demand for linseed 
meal was light last week, with Offerings 
fair to heavy. Prices are a trifle lower 
Quotations, Kansas City, June 2, $55.39 
@55.80 ton. 

Pittsburgh—Unsettied conditions pre- 
vailed in the linseed meal market last 
week. Sales were slow, and in small 
lots. Offerings were moderate. Quota- 
tion, June 2, $56.50 ton. - 


Buffalo——tThere is only a scattered de. 
mand for linseed meal. The price of 34 
per cent, prompt and June shipment, 
slumped $1 last week, and at the close 
was quoted at $53 ton. Crushers are 
offering 32 per cent at $51@52 for im. 
mediate shipment. 

Winnipeg.—Despite a slackening de- 
mand for linseed cake and meal, the 
market is steady. Quotations, June 2: 
in bags, $48 ton, and meal $50. Crush- 
ers’ interest in flaxseed trading was only 
a spreading business between the various 
options on the local market and between 
Winnipeg and Duluth. No. 1 northwest- 
ern flaxseed closed June 2, at $2.02 bu, 
basis in store Fort William and Port 
Arthur. 


Toronto.—Dealers report a fair busi- 
ness in linseed meal at unchanged prices, 
Quotations, June 2, $55 ton, in second- 
hand bags, f.o.b., mill points. 


SCREENINGS 


Toronto.—Recleaned standard screen- 
ings are not being shipped from the 
West, and there are none to be had in 
Ontario. Quotations are unavailable. 


Winnipeg.— Demand for screenings 
continues good, but supplies are not 
equal to it and strong prices are the re- 
sult. Shut-offs are still quoted at $15 
ton and recleaned screenings at $30. 

Minneapolis—A trading basis on 
screenings is difficult to determine, be- 
cause there are hardly enough offered to 
establish a market. Prices, however, have 
weakened, in sympathy with millfeed. 
Light-weight elevator screenings and 
dust are quoted nominally at Si4@l5 
ton, 25-lb screenings $20@23 and heavy 
seeds $24@25. Mill oats are compara- 
tively firm at 55@58c bu. 


Buffalo. — Screenings continue un- 
changed, with very little business pass- 
ing. High and unsettled prices prevail, 
due to the meager supply available to 
meet the demand. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Milwaukee.—Production of brewers’ 
dried grains continued to hold about the 
same as usual last week, but demand 
was not heavy, prices declining $1. Quo- 
tation, June 2, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $33@3+ 
ton. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago—The cash wheat market was 
firm last week, and premiums were up, 
put there was no special activity. Re- 
ceipts were light on most days, and there 
was only a moderate milling demand. 
Local and outside mills took on some 
springs and hard winters, but no soft 
wheat was offered. Trading basis, June 
2: No. 1 red 25@30c over July, No. 2 
red 20@25c over, No. 3 red 10@20c over; 
No. 1 hard 4@51%,c over, No. 2 hard 
3@5c over, No. 3 hard July price to 3c 
over; No. 1 dark northern 1@3c over, 
No. 2 dark northern July price to lc 
over, No. 1 northern July price to 1%4c 
over. Sales made late in the week: No. 
1 hard, $1.50 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.49; 
No. 1 northern, $1.46. 

Minneapolis—Premiums on high pro- 
tein wheat declined materially last week, 
but on 12 per cent, or lower, held firm. 
The weakness in the better offerings was 
due primarily to the receipt of samples 
of new winter wheat from Texas. The 
first ones tested around 12.8 protein. 
New winter wheat will be on the market 
shortly and, naturally, this has a bearish 
influence. In the meantime, spring wheat 
receipts and offerings are liberal, con- 
sidering how advanced the season is. The 
current trading basis on No. 1 hard 
spring wheat up to 121% protein is 4@ 
l7c bu over the July option, No. 1 dark 
northern 3@17e over, and No. 1 north- 
ern 2@17c over. 

Based on the close, June 5, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.25 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.23; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.29, No. 1 northern $1.27; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.23, No. 1 northern $1.21; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.12, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.10. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 2 
was $1.424,@1.89%%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.41.44@1.89¥%. No. 1 dark closed 
June 5 at $1.4134@1.76%, and No. 1 
northern $1.40%4@1.76%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 2 
was $1.26@1.435%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.25@1.3554. No. 1 amber closed on 
June 5 at $1.2414@1.38%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.23142@1.30%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to June 2, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
..108,414 65,397 89,462 87,539 
ercetea 107,607 40,937 62,864 100,572 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 





Totals .....211,021 106,334 152,326 188,111 
Winnipeg.—Exporters and_ shippers 
were keen buyers of cash wheat last 
week, chiefly No. 2 northern and Nos. 
4,5 and 6, and business was limited only 
by light offerings. These grades have 
been practically cleaned up, and* only 
No. 3 northern remains in quantity. A 
little of this has been sold recently, but 
soon the importer will have no other 
choice in Canadian wheat. It has been 
a drug on the market all through the 
season, and more than 42,000,000 bus of 
it were delivered on the May contract. 
Durum wheat has been in much better 
demand, and good-sized lots have been 
sold for export. Fort William price for 
No. 1 northern wheat on June 2 was 
81.52 bu. 


Duluth—Demand for cash wheat was 
only fair last week. Ordinary elevator 
grades seemed to go better than the 
choice milling type. Mills showed none 
of their former urgency in obtaining 
supplies of high protein wheat. Durum 
maintained the recently revised premi- 
ums on the covering of export business. 
Limited offerings of winter wheat met 
with ready sale. Shipping operations 
Were on a reduced scale. Stocks de- 
creased 930,000 bus. Prices, June 2: No. 
1 dark, $1.45%@1.86% bu; No. 2 dark, 
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$1.4474@1.84%; No. 3 dark, $1.41%@ 
1.82%; No. 1 northern, $1.447%,@1.79% ; 


No. 1 dark hard Montana, $1.45144@ 
1.67%; No. 2 hard winter, $1.4414,@ 
1.551/.. 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 





lm Amber durum——, --Durum— 
May No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 

26... 184% @152% 133% @152% 147% 147% 
28... 184% @152% 133% @152% 147% 147% 
29... 183% @151% 132% @151% 146% 146% 
Bence Holiday 

31... 133 @161 182 @151 146 146 


.. 1834 @152 183 @152 147 147 
2.... 1365 @154% 135% @154% 149% 149% 

Kansas City——Receipts of wheat last 
week were small, and demand quiet from 
mills except for choice, high protein 
grain needed to fill near-by flour orders. 
Prices are slightly lower, following the 
decline in futures, but premiums remain 
high and firm, and most of the purchases 
made by milling companies last week 
were at unchanged prices. Quotations, 
June 2: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.47@1.92 
bu, No. 2 $1.46@1.91, No. 3 $1.43@1.90, 
No. 4 $1.40@1.82; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.65 
@1.80, No. 2 $1.62@1.67, No. 3 $1.53@ 
1.60, No. 4 $1.48@1.56. 


St. Louis——Shippers had orders for 
good country run soft red wheat last 
week, but there was practically nothing 
on track. There was very little demand, 
however, for anything not good enough 
to suit mill buyers. A light shipping 
demand existed for hard wheat at some- 
what easier premiums. Receipts were 87 
cars, against 146 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, June 2: No. 2 red $1.86 bu, 
No. 8 red $1.62; No. 2 hard $1.55@1.56, 
No. 3 hard $1.50%. 


Toledo.—Wheat receipts, while not 
heavy, have been running better since 
the decline in price, with the result that 
Toledo now frequently has half a dozen 
or more cars a day. The bid for No. 2 
red, Toledo rate points, on June 1, was 
$1.70 bu, 25c over Chicago July. This 
compares with a bid of $2.25, or 55c over 
Chicago May, about a month ago. 


Indianapolis.—There was very little 
demand last week for wheat, and prices 
continued to slump. Millers are curtail- 
ing their buying as much as possible in 
the hope that a further decline in prices 
will eventuate. Offerings are light. Quo- 
tations, Indianapolis, June 2: No. 2 red, 
$1.714%2@1.73% bu; No. 2 hard, $1.42%% 
@1.44%/. 


Milwaukee.—Cash wheat was generally 
easy and weaker last week, with the ex- 
ception of red winter, which advanced 
le. Mixed was off 2c, durum 2c, and 
hard winter Ic. Offerings were very 
light. Soft wheat is wanted. Quota- 
tions, June 2: No. 1 hard winter, $1.53 
@1.54 bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.68@1.73; 
No. 1 mixed, $1.49@1.50; No. 1 durum, 
$1.35 @1.36. 


Nashville—The wheat movement last 
week was light. Some purchases were 
being made in terminal markets. Very 
little local wheat was being offered. The 
market has not readjusted to any well- 
established basis since the decline in May. 
No. 2 red, with bill, was about $1.85 bu, 
at Nashville, June 2. 


Atlanta.—As soft wheat mills in this 
district are only operating about 40 to 
45 per cent of capacity, and booking 
comparatively little new business, de- 
mand for soft winter wheat continues 
unusually quiet, as millers are using 
such surplus as they may have and will 
probably continue to do so until the new 
crop is threshed. The outlook for new 
crop business is good, however, and a 
more lively movement of wheat seems in 
prospect in this district. Prices are on 
the downward grade, but still hold to a 
strong basis. 


Seattle—Wheat sales were light in the 
_country and at seaboard markets last 
week, Millers wanted soft winters to 
fill flour sales to the Middle West and 
Atlantic seaboard, and shippers wanted 
soft winters for shipment to the Central 
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West; otherwise, demand was light. Quo- 
tations, No. 1, sacked, coast, 30 days’ 
shipment, June 1: soft and western 
white, $1.44 bu; hard winter, northern 
spring and western red, $1.84; Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.53; Big Bend dark north- 
ern spring, 13 per cent protein, $1.54; 
Big Bend dark hard winter, 13 per 
cent protein, $1.53. 

Portland.—With only 3 per cent of the 
wheat crop estimated to be unsold in 
this section, farmers are not doing much 
to clean up their small holdings. De- 
mand for old wheat has also fallen off. 
The new crop attracts more attention. 
Cash wheat quotations at the Merchants’ 
Exchange on June 2: Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.53 bu; soft white and western 
white, $1.44; hard winter, northern spring 
and western red, $1.34. 

San Francisco—Demand for wheat is 
light, and mills are not buying. Quota- 
tions, June 1, basis bulk, delivered, San 
Francisco: feed $2.25 per 100 lbs and 
No. 1 hard white $2.30, federal grades. 


Ogden.—Cash wheat prices declined 6c 
last week. Receipts were the lightest 
this year. Quotations, June 2: No. 2 
dark hard $1.46@1.62 bu, No. 2 hard 
winter $1.26@1.46, No. 2 soft white $1.52 
@1.67, No. 2 northern spring $1.75@1.84, 
milling-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. 

New York.—The wheat market fluctu- 
ated last week, closing lower on im- 
proved weather reports. The largest ex- 
port business reported for some time was 
done. Cash grain quotations, June 2: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.9334 bu; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.63, ; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, 
$1.644,; No. 1 northern Manitoba (in 
bond), f.o.b., export, $1.691/. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on June 2 was 
13c lower than in the previous week, or 
43c down from the late top, with export 
demand virtually nil and stocks, over 
twice as much Canadian as domestic, 
showing a decrease of 27,000 bus. Clos- 
ing prices, June 2: spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, domestic, $1.71 bu, nominal; spot No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.71, 
nominal; July, $1.54 bid. 

Buffalo—tThe local wheat market was 
a bit more active last week. Mills ran 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, and no large 
business was transacted. No. 1 dark 
northern, 124% per cent protein, on June 
2 was quoted at 18c over Minneapolis 
July, ¢i.f., Buffalo. 

Toronto.—The market for wheat in 
Canada is now on a weather basis. Prices 
rise and fall with the barometer. It is 
known that this country has now in the 
ground the largest acreage of wheat in 
its history, and that conditions during 
and since seeding have been unusually 
favorable. These facts—plus the knowl- 
edge that stocks of wheat in the coun- 
try are 50,000,000 or more bushels larger 
than ever before at this time of year— 
are having a bearish effect on prices. 
Quotations, June 2: No. 2 northern $1.49 
bu, cif., bay ports; No. 3, $1404. 
These figures represent a decline of 
about 61,,c for the week. Ontario winter 
wheat is too scarce to make a market. 
If and whenever car lots are available 
the price is around $1.60, on track, coun- 
try points; farmers’ wagon or track 
loads at mill doors, $1.55@1.60 for mill- 
ing grades. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash oats were strong last 
week, and the light offerings were picked 
up readily. No. 2 white was quoted on 
June 2 at 6314,@66c bu, No. 3 white 
63@64Y,c, and No. 4 white 6414c. Cash 
rye also was firm, and demand was suf- 
ficient to absorb offerings. No. 2 was 
quoted on June 2 at $1.321, bu. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending June 2, and the 
closing prices on June 4, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 6042.@64%4c, 63@6412c; 
No. 2 rye, $1.21@1.28%2, $1.2734 @1.28% ; 
barley, 83@95c, 88@94c. 


Duluth—Last week oat offerings were 
nearly all of low grades. Feeders picked 
up an occasional car, and the rest were 
taken by elevators. Spot No. 3 white 
closed on June 2 at 544%,@63\4c bu. 
Barley was easier, closing at 82@9lc. 
Sales were generally of the good to 
choice grade at top limits. Offerings 
were fair and were readily cleaned up 
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at the decline. Rye was weak early last 
week, but later good export demand and 
poor crop prospects aided in recovering 
the loss, so that the market showed a 
%,c gain, compared to the previous 
week’s closing. 


Milwaukee.—Barley and rye closed the 
week strong, but oats were off 31,@2c. 
There was a fair to good business done 
last week. Receipts of barley continue 
to hold, and oats offerings are fair, but 
rye receipts are very light. The trade 
is easily absorbing the offerings. Quota- 
tions, June 2: No. 2 rye, $1.3414,@1.354 
bu; No. 3 white oats, 6314,@70c; malting 
barley, 95c@$1.05. . 


Indianapolis.—Oats closed lower last 
week, but little demand is noted and 
offerings are rather light. Quotations, 
white oats, Indianapolis, June 2: No. 2, 
63@65c bu; No. 3, 6142@638%c. 

Philadelphia.—Oats declined 2'%’c 
early last week, but 2c of the loss was 
later recovered and the market closed 
firm at a net decline of %c. Demand is 
moderate, and offerings light. Quota- 
tions, June 2: No. 2 white, 7912@82'c 
bu; No. 3 white, 76142@78%c. 

Boston.—Oats for shipment were firm- 
er at close of last week, with a moderate 
demand. Quotations, June 2: fancy 40 
@42-lb, all-rail shipment, 87@89c bu; 
regular 38@40-lb, 82@84c; regular 36 
@38-lb, 79@80c; regular 34@36-lb, 78@ 
79c; regular 36@38-lb, lake-and-rail ship- 
ment, 78@80c. 


Pittsburgh—A fair business in oats 
was reported last week, with the better 
grades in demand. Offerings were liber- 
al, and prices unchanged. Quotations, 
June 2: No. 2 white, 77@774%4c bu; No. 
3 white, 75@75 ac. 


Baltimore.—Oats prices, June 2: No. 
2 white, domestic, 77@78c bu, as to 
weight; No. 3 white, domestic, 1@2c less. 


San Francisco—New crop barley is 
being threshed slowly, and in many cases 
the quality is not up to that expected. 
Recent warm weather has injured the 
crop somewhat. Quotations, June 1, 
sacked, delivered, San Francisco: feed, 
$1.85 per 100 lbs; grading, $1.85; ship- 
ping, Marriott, $1.90; shipping, common, 
$2; type lots, $2.20. Oats are stronger, 
with good demand for newly threshed 
lots. Quotations, June 1, sacked: feed, 
$2.10 per 100 lbs; seed, $2.20@2.25. 

Winnipeg.—Short covering in May oats 
and rye featured the coarse grain mar- 
kets last week. The tightness in these 
grains resulted in sharp price upturns, 
but there was liquidation after the May 
option went out, and prices are now 
easier. Montreal and New York inter- 
ests have been picking up fair quanti- 
ties of both oats and. barley, and it is 
believed that a moderate export business 
has been in progress. A large propor- 
tion of the grain shipments from the 
terminals at the lakehead during May 
consisted of oats, barley and rye. Quo- 
tations, June 2: No. 2 western Canada 
oats 7114%4c bu, barley 923c, and rye 
$1.293,. 


Toronto.—Dealers in coarse grains 
state that it is hard to do business at 
the prevailing high prices. There is some 
movement in western oats and sample 
wheat. The former have declined about 
2c. Quotations, June 2: Ontario oats, 
nominal, 70c bu; No. 3 barley, nominal, 
95c, f.o.b., shipping points; No. 3 tough 
Canadian western oats 75c bu, track, bay 
ports; No. 1 feed oats 74c, tough No. 1 
feed 71@72c. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Chicago.—There is a fairly good de- 
mand for alfalfa meal in this section. 
On June 2 choice medium was quoted at 
$37 ton, Chicago, and No. 1 medium at 
$32. 


St. Louis —On June 2 new crop No. 2 
alfalfa meal was quoted in new sacks 
(last half June and July shipment) at 
$28.50 ton, No. 1 at $31.50 and choice 
at $33.50. Old crop No. 2 was nominal 
at $31.50, No. 1 at $37, and choice at $39. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Chicago.—A fair demand is reported 
for reground oat feed. Prices are be- 
ginning to slip, as buyers have considered 
them too high. On June 2 it was quoted 
at $28@30 ton, Chicago. 
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CURRENT FLOUR, FEED AND GRAIN STATISTICS 








Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 


option markets, in cents per bushel: 




















WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
BOsevece 144% 146% 142% 143% 
_. See Holiday 
eee 141% 144% 141 
June July Sept. Sept 
Deadciees 145% 147% 14 143 % 
Beseanke 147% 149 144 145% 
Beeecées 147% 149% 14 1461 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
May May July May July 
Becxesss 348% oe is. #6e0ea° ‘eens 
ae Holiday 
Bhaneews 140% ——_ #§ 4 4«44-¢e%s5 4 Konne 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
——_ #8§= “#4660  ‘Seewe 
——_ #§$ £4-eehe-  “saabw 
—— =6—M (iti! )6©6lhUR OOD 
Seattle 
May July July Sept. 
May 29 ..135 134% June 1...135 1: 
May 30.. Holiday June 2...136 136 
May 31..134% 133% June 4...136% 135 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
May May July 
excess 16% 14514 
Genesee 141 143 
Biss 60.0% 141% 143% 
June July Oct. 
Sechaueus 145% 142% 
Os 54 448-9 147 144% 
Bencvece acess seen 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May May July May June 
Pere 156% a es 
. Serre 154% 155% 135% 
Bhaceses 208% 154% 135% 
June July Oct. June 
CORFE 155% 159% 138% 

Be eba-00% 157% ——_ = sCsceaese: 8s («ss SS 
Geisscer 156 % — #4#£#$i@«@.se «sees 
CORN 

Chicago Kansas City 
May May July May July 
eee 101 102% 95% 97 
.. Seer Holiday 
Bhwieees 102% 104 95% 97% 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
Rsaeseee 104% 103% 98 5g 98 5g 
Biase ae 105 5% 105% 100% 100% 
| eee 105 1045 99% 99% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
‘ 6214 53% 61% 54% 
Beh skves Holiday 
. re 60 53% 63% 545g 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
Deteaens 54 45% 54% 43% 
Beccceee 55% 47% 57% 44% 
Svevvaes $8 3, 56 4% 57% 4456 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May brad 
BP ccces 131% 123% 125 119 
eee Holiday 
eee 38 124% 125% 118 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
Eee é a's 25% 117% ee 060 HH 
Bewsesce 129% 1215, 123% 1161 
eee 1205 122% 124% 118% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
May May July May 
| Perren 237 235% 234% 
Holiday 
234 233% 
Sept. July 
228% 234% 
231% 236% 
234% 239% 








Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending June 2, in tons, with comparisons: 
Receipts— --Shipments— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 









Minneapolis ... 621 509 8,727 
Kansas City... 900 980 3,240 
New York .... 4 re 
Philadelphia .. 1: 20 160 
eee 75 2 
Baltimore ..... 23 251 e7 san 
Milwaukee .... 1 sas 2 1 


Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in February and March, 1928, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 





(000’s omitted): . 
February March 

Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
Massachusetts .... 64 1 ee 3 
BEER neces ccecs é ee es 1 
Pe BORE scweses 294 380 284 435 
Philadelphia ..... 52 11 171 7 
Maryland ........ 135 8 63 7 
WHER. ccccccces Se 12 ‘ 10 
re 3 2 
BEOWEND ve ccvesscee e* 15 oe 10 
New Orleans ..... 470 147 103 134 
DE -c6Seadsnnce es o° ee 3 
Galveston ........ 84 70 80 58 
San Antonio ..... 85 1 63 1 
DP wen kaso © oe 1 1 
ATIBORA 6.2.2. 0ccce ee 1 oe 1 
San Francisco .... 15 51 37 40 
MEL. «6 00.06 #'60,¢, 742 102 1,495 120 
Washington ...,.. 334 139 439 176 
Michigan ........ 1 4 2 
Porto Rico ....... ee 2 ee 3 
Montana and Idaho ee 1 1 
Pree es 2,276 947 2,740 1, 011 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending June 2, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 

0 oe ee 





Minneapolis .. 6 5 205 

Kansas City... 16 10 114 164 

CRICABO ccoses 204 205 114 118 ee ee 
New York .... 219 3 63 40 281 330 
Philadelphia . 36 33 41 109 160 
ee, Ee 32 1 13 32 30 
Raltimore .... 16 8 . es 
Milwaukee ... 47 3 10 ‘a _ 
Duluth-Sup. .. 87 129 105 159 169 115 
*Nashville ... es oe 44 4 


*Figures for 10 days. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending June 2, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 





Mpls. .....1,23581,13 842 484 14,188 7,033 
Kan, City.. 376 896 351 706 4,130 3,627 
Chicago .... 119 561 155 80 


New York..1,643 1,249 1,0481,142 1,677 3,394 
Philadelphia 26 175 290 331 423 2,042 


Boston .... e 11 oe 48 168 245 
Baltimore .. 170 151 177 272 618 1,546 
Milwaukee.. 22 56 9 62 eee eee 
Dul.-Sup. ..1,147 5521,927 1,034 14,140 3,404 
Toledo ..... 948 326 456 23 “ee 
Buffalo .... -. 3,059 -. 1,247 12,4 36 10,326 
*Nashville.. 35 23 7 52 121 44 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending June 2, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 192 





Minneapolis 251 553 33 64 627 158 
Kan. City... 376 692 816 273 4,173 2,687 
Chicago + ye 1,038 808 572 eee 
New York. 25 10 oe o* 6 136 
Philadelphia 9 4 5 10 40 52 
Boston ..... as ee oe ‘* eae 2 

3altimore... 11 11 es ‘> 102 139 
Milwaukee... 678 163 229 95 eee eee 
Dul.-Sup. .. 7 1 120 3 22 4 
TOIOGO .csce 36 74 1 44 pen sei 
co | Pree “<s ae -- 1,854 3,179 

Nashville... 172 102 140 35 363 22 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 2, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 264 107 259 95 225 155 
Kansas City. 11 1 19 1 oe 1 
Chicago .....- 68 75 8 26 a. ee 
New York .... 349 122 223 702 256 801 
Philadelphia. . is as 1 2 
BIORTOM ccccccs 20 7 se 41 38 
3altimore ‘ 137 eo aon as Bae 3 
Milwaukee ... 139 90 30 15 ee es 
Duluth-Sup. 108 , 41 120 73 95 121 
Pe ees -. 209 -. 568 745 714 
*Nashville ... .. 2 os “« oe 6 


*Figure for 10 days. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-— Week ending—, July 1, 1927, to 
May 26 May 19 May 26, 1928 

coe 8 8=——(iét 12,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 


-—Week ending——, July 1, 1927, to 


May 26 May 19 May 26, 1928 
697,000 836,000 15,068,000 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 
tussell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
Production— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Week ending May 19. 2,300 2,214 2,143 


Previous week ...... 2,347 2188 2,070 
Production July 1- 
ae | Seer 114,242 116,318 113,190 
Imports— 
July 1-May 19 ....... 4 3 15 
Exports— 
Week ending May 19. 160 250 169 
Previous week ...... 200 216 153 
July 1-May 19 ....... 11,760 12,050 8,679 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 





June 2 











eo 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 182 103 35 4 89 
Boston ..... eee ase 2 2 eee 
Buffalo .....3,948 1,734 1,128 1,078 506 
Afloat .... 85 120 25 ose one 
Chicago ....5,739 10,688 3,711 537 96 
BEOME ces ses 301 “ee eee 
Detroit ..... 185 83 "80 24 15 
Duluth ...14,141 22 27 583 95 
Galveston .. 434 1 eee 8 eee 
Indianapolis. 135 1,495 58 ee ae 
Kansas City.4,106 4,050 3 120 1 
Milwaukee. 13 1,029 272 7 34 
Far 14,188 627 875 140 225 
N. Orleans... 32 169 43 6 ees 
New York... 174 6 247 6 49 
Fort Worth. 717 149 44 q 2 
Omaha ..... 631 2,502 105 1 37 
Peoria ...... 1 143 30 sae ee 
Philadelphia 107 44 50 150 1 
Sioux City.. 116 147 31 eee 9 
St. Joseph .. 207 657 se re ae 
St. Louis... 802 1,196 130 3 61 
Tomes 2.00. 1,190 45 59 3 1 
Wichita ....1,051 16 awa er aes 
Canalis ..... 181 33 os 95 108 
SMO 6c ces 419 136 132 rr 85 
Totals 48,627 25,496 7,086 2,752 1,414 
Last year..27,222 29,961 20,502 2,828 902 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—Oats, 269,000 bus. Decreases— 
Wheat, 1,989,000 bus; rye, 306,000 bus; corn, 
866,000 bus; barley, 71,000 bus. 





United States—Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending June 
2, 1928, and June 4, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Sconomics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 

--American— -—in bond—, 
June 2 June 4 June 2 June 4 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


EEE 49,591 28,101 11,551 14,466 
errr 2,662 2,521 370 739 
oe 27,535 31,715 owe <2» 
ee 2,411 3,055 483 976 
eee 7,174 19,041 191 207 
Flaxseed .... 882 1,429 eee 47 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 2, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 463 1380 5386 546 875 5,708 


Kan. City... 80 44 16 36 2 323 
Chicago ...1,448 746 641 389 o2:9 one 
New York.. 150 79 .. wee 244 740 
Philadelphia 17 25 20 29 54 103 
Boston ..... 12 16 7% ee 2 21 
Baltimore .. 18 26 2 20 40 70 


Milwaukee... 132 225 57 113 aes eee 

Duluth-Sup. 43 6 75 178 27 3,229 

Toledo ..... 29 137 9 233 eos “me 

Buffalo .... 450 -- 271 1,345 2,839 

*Nashville. 153 74 94 64 78 185 
*Figures for 10 days: 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 2, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 161 52 62 12 610 6505 
CRICKEO «eccee 112 12 ee oe oe oe 
New York ... .. 360 ee + ee ee 
Duluth-Sup. ..*149 12 292 20 246 934 
*May mill receipts 24,141 bus. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 2, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 70 66 29 48 140 
Kansas City... .. 1 1 es Ben Oe 
Chicago ....:. 146 23 1 250 ae os 
New York .... 380 76 #109 240 4 301 
Philadelphia . 67 ee os 1 149 10 
|, eee +s os ee oe ee 3 
Baltimore .... 60 2 60 «e 3 17 
Milwaukee ... 7 15 9 297 re es 
Duluth-Sup. . 166 330 250 497 583 622 
WOBRBRIO cccccs -. 626 +» 8821,410 1,723 
*Nashville ... 1 es oé 
*Figures for 10 “days. 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 











—————————Week ending. r July 1 to————. 
Wheat to— May 26,’28 May 28, ’27 May 19, ’28 May 26,’°28 May 28, ’27 
POPES ECR oe ee 268,000 113,000 5,000 10,213,000 9,237,000 
United Kingdom ..... ‘ 45,000 436,006 «= .cese. 35,585,000 36,565,000 
— i Europe ....... 7 972,000 1,170,000 1,288,000 43,926,000 60,650,000 
CE geben dairtescadins,  aeames soon es eee ves 39,010,000 21,547,000 
Other countries ........ 99,000 301,000 seewee 11,029,000 18,782,000 
A ee ee 1,384,000 2,010,000 1,293,000 139,763,000 146,781,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *216,000 183,000 128,000 14,475,000 15,327,000 
(PCT e eee ree ee 97,000 139,000 510,000 34,531,000 15,620,000 
CR. 60s seas sade th dSae*s 101,000 213,000 214,000 17,139,000 16,121,000 
OE, clive Ws 8.020: Je Seer Tee 18,000 453,000 25,000 5,618,000 7,681,000 
ME iti r en eos wewberks rene xs 111,000 072,000 985,000 22,848,000 17,024,000 


1, 
*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 248,000 bus; flour, 60,600 bbls, 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are 
stocks of wheat held on May 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for E surope: 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat— 


United States*.. 
United Statesf... 
OamaGs .ccscccce 


TOUR occscces 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Breemhall)— 
POCAlS cocesesees $65, 
American and United Kingdom 


Totals ..ccees 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
Totals wcccocceecs 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
TWetals .cccces 
*East of Rocky Mountains. 
Rocky Mountains. 


bushels: 


c—————United States— 


1927— of Rockies 
July 1 ..... 23,544,000 
Aug. 1 .... 36,104,000 
Sept. 1 .... 67,273,000 
Oct. 1 ..... 84,630,000 
Nov. 1..... 95,061,000 
Dec. 1 ..... 96,468,000 


1928— 
Jan. 1 ..... 90,506,000 
Feb. 1 ..... 82,368,000 


March 1 ... 74,260,000 
April 1 .... 69,939,000 


ing: 
May 5 ..... 61,390,000 
May 12 .... 59,358,000 
May 19 .... 65,916,000 
May 26 .... 52,482,000 


1927— Canada 
July 1 .... 49,247,000 
Aug. 1.... 44,237,000 
Sept. 1.... 28,264,000 
Oct. 1 .... 22,958,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 
Dec. 1 ....121,009,000 


1928— 
Jan. 1..... 147,506,000 
Feb. 1..... 152,560,000 


March 1...152,760,000 
April 1....143,919,000 
Week ending— 
May 65..... 121,555,000 
May 12....117,298,000 
May 19....116,680,000 
May 26....113,176,000 


*Broomhall. 


Total American, 


visible supply: 
1927-28— 


July 1 ....135,563,000 
Aug. 1 ...128,647,000 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,313,000 
Nov. 1... .250,425,000 
Dec, 1 ... . 286,922,000 
Jan. 1 ....295,042,000 
Feb. 1 ....303,031,000 


May 26 vious week 


tContinent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, 





Canadian and British 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and 


Russell’s Commercial 
United States wheat stocks ¢ 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


May 19— 


Receipts from farms.. 
Exports ...... 
BRRMOTCO 2c cvesevesves 

Stocks on May 19— 
At terminals ........ 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 98,609 
Week’s decrease .... 








Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


Stocks of grain in store‘at above points on 
June 1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Oats meats y Flax 


Elevator— 


Genre od aewes 
G. Po caseecns 


eer * Gov’ G sccee 


Sask. Pool 


a © oxesanes 
No. GS secevees 
Private elevators. 33, 973 


Totaled ...ccese 
WOOF GBS cccccce 
Receipts ......0. 
Lake shipments.. 
Rail shipments... 


GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 


STOCKS BY 
Wheat— 


No. 1 northern... 
No. 2 northern.. 
Dk. 1 and 2 n.. 
No. 3 northern.. 


Z 
° 
~ 


Ex. 1 feed she 











June 


Neu 
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New Orleans.—Corn and corn prod- 
ucts quotations remained about station- 
ary last week, with demand only fair. 
Export inquiry declined, and shipments 
dropped off somewhat. Quotations, May 
31; No. 2 yellow $1.28 bu, No. 3 $1.26; 
No. 2 white $1.28, No. 3 $1.26 (for ex- 
ort, 6c bu less, sacked); cream meal, 
$2.60 per 100 lbs; standard meal, $2.50; 
grits, fine or coarse, $2.60. 


St. Louis—A good cash demand for 
corn was reported last week, elevators 
and shippers being the principal buyers. 
The declines had the effect of drawing 
out increased buying power, and there 
was a fair scattered demand from mills. 
Receipts were 354 cars, against 188 in 
the previous week. Cash prices, June 2: 
No. 2 corn, $1.06 bu; No. 1 yellow 
$1.071%, No. 2 yellow $1.0714, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.06%,, No. 5 yellow $1.05, No. 6 
yellow $1.04%; No. 1 white $1.07%4, No. 
2 white $1.071%4. Standard meal was 
quoted at $2.35 and cream meal at $2.45, 
in 100-lb sacks. 


Nashville—Demand for corn contin- 
ues to increase, shipments to the South 
the latter part of May being largest of 
the year. Corn millers are buying a 
good deal of grain, as the high price of 
flour has increased consumption of meal. 
Quotations, June 2: No. 2 white, $1.16@ 
1.17 bu, No. 3 white $1.15@1.16; No. 2 
yellow $1.171%4@1.18%, No. 3 yellow 
$1.1614@1.1714. Large commercial corn 
mills report fair business. Local grist 
mills are busy. Degerminated cream 
meal, 96-lb bags, is quoted at $2.55 per 
100 Ibs. 


Memphis.—Some improvement is re- 
ported in demand for corn meal, and 
sales are increasing slightly, although 
buyers are taking the cheaper meal as a 
rule. Exhaustion of supplies of meal 
bought before the recent firmness com- 
pels the trade to buy a little, as interior 
demand is better. On June 2 cream was 
offered at $4.70@4.90, although a few 
cars are said to have been sold as low 
as $4.65. Corn bran is wanted in small 
lots, but prices are easier, as low as $39 
ton being reported for shipment first 
week of June. Hominy feed, however, 
is very scarce and those compelled to 
have any are paying $42 ton for white 
and $43 for yellow. 

Kansas City—Demand for cash corn 
is moderately good, and a firm undertone 
existed in the market most of last week. 
Quotations, June 2: white corn, No. 2 
$1.01@1.02 bu, No. 3 99c@$1.01142, No. 4 
98c@$1.00%2; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.083@ 
1,04, No. 3 $1.02@1.03, No. 4 $1@1.01; 
mixed corn, No. 2 99c@$1, No. 3 97@ 
99c, No. 4 96@97c. 


Chicago.—There has been little change 
in corn goods. Demand for car lots is 
negligible, and current business is con- 
fined to lel. sales. On June 2, corn 
flour was quoted at $2.40 per 100 lbs, 
corn meal $2.45@2.50, and cream meal 
$2.45@2.50. The local cash corn market 
was strong, and a good demand prevailed 
all of the week, industries being in the 
market. No. 2 yellow was quoted on 
June 2 at $1.05@1.05%4 bu, No. 3 yellow 
$1.02@1.044%,, No. 4 yellow $1.02%,@ 
1.02%, No. 5 yellow $1@1.02, No. 6 
yellow 98c; No. 2 mixed $1.0314,@1.04, 
No. 3 mixed $1.02@1.021,; No. 2 white 
$1.04@1.04,, No. 3 white $1.021,@1.04, 
No. 4 white $1.011,@1.013%4, No. 5 white 
9@99Y,c, No. 6 white 98c. 


Minneapolis.—Cash corn last week was 
quiet, but a fair shipping demand de- 
veloped on June 4 and prices strength- 
ened, as compared with the option. Ship- 
ments exceed receipts, and local stocks 
are slowly decreasing. No. 3 yellow is 
quoted at 2@38c bu over Chicago July. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 2 
was $1.00144@1.0312; the closing price on 
June 4 was $1.02@1.03. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on June 
5 at $5.70@5.80 per 100 lbs, and yellow 
at $5.60@5.70. 


Milwaukee.—Cash corn last week went 
up 24%4@4c bu above the previous one. 
The industries and shippers are active. 
spain were very heavy, and receipts 
as good as any of the periods early in 








the season. Offerings were 474 cars, 
against 111 the previous week and 117 a 
year ago. Quotations, June 2: No. 3 
yellow $1.0614@1.07 bu; No. 3 white, 
$1.05@1.064%,; No. 3 mixed, $1.04@1.05. 
Corn meal continues strong, with a fair 
demand. On June 2 it was quoted at 
$44 ton, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Indianapolis——Corn closed lower last 
week, and the market showed some soft- 
ness which rather predicted a further 
decline. While offerings are not consid- 
ered abnormally large, demand is cut to 
absolute requirements. Quotations, In- 
dianapolis, June 2: No. 3 white 97@99c 
bu, No. 4 white, 95@97c; No. 3 yellow 
964,@98Y,c, No. 4 yellow 9414,@96¥,c; 
No. 3 mixed 951,@9714c, No. 4 mixed 
94@96c. 


Evansville —Local corn mills are work- 
ing steadily, some operating at full ca- 
pacity. Little corn is being delivered. 
The corn meal business has been brisk 
for some time, and prices are holding 
firm. Mill men say they are looking for 
a good volume of trade during the re- 
mainder of the crop year. Quotations, 
June 2: corn, $1.10 bu; corn meal, $2.90 
per 100 lbs. 


Toledo.—Corn products, on June 2, 
were quoted as follows: yellow or white 
table corn meal, $2.45 per 100 Ibs; kiln- 
dried unbolted corn meal, $42.25 ton. 


Atlanta.—Mixed feed mills are oper- 
ating on a better basis than in several 
weeks and booking an increasing volume 
of business, especially chicken feed, which 
has resulted in a larger movement of 
corn and oats, with prospects bright for 
further improvement in demand should 
prices continue downward. Mills are 
buying very little ahead, as operators 
seem to look for still further declines in 
prices. Dealers are buying on a hand- 
to-mouth basis only. Quotations, June 
2, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white western 
corn, with bill, sacked, $1.27@1.28 bu, 
No. 3 white $1.26@1.27; No. 2 yellow 
$1.27@1.28, No. 3 yellow $1.26@1.27. 


Philadelphia.—Corn is arriving a little 
more freely, but there is sufficient de- 
mand readily to absorb the offerings, and 
the market rules firm and 2c higher. On 
June 2 No. 2 yellow was quoted at $1.22 
bu. Corn goods continue to move slow- 
ly, and prices are easier. Quotation, 
June 2, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried yellow 
and white meal, fancy, $2.85. 


Buffalo—tThere was little ‘activity in 
rail corn last week. The few cars that 
were offered met a fair demand. Stocks 
of corn, including ex-lake arrivals, are not 
heavy, and a good demand would rapidly 
advance premiums. On June 2, fresh 
shelled natural No. 3 yellow was quoted 
at $1.214% bu, Philadelphia. 


Pittsburgh—cCorn sales last week were 
in larger quantities, price conditions not 


. affecting the market to any extent. Of- 


ferings were moderate. Quotations, June 
2: No. 2 yellow, shelled, $1.17@1.17% 
bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, $1.16@1.16%. 
Kiln-dried yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$3.05@3.10 in 100-lb sacks. 


Baltimore.—Corn last week was alter- 
nately weak and strong, with demand 
only moderate. The only sale recorded 
was a parcel lot of southern white at 
$1.20, delivered. Closing prices, June 2: 
No. 2 spot, $1.15 bu (334¢ up from pre- 
vious week); domestic No. 2 yellow, 
track, $1.20@1.21 (3c down from pre- 
vious week). Cob corn was steady and 
quiet at $6 bbl. Corn meal and hominy 
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were steady to firm, with demand only 
fair, owing to lateness of the season, at 
$2.50@2.65 per 100 lbs. 

Boston.—There was only a quiet de- 
mand for corn for shipment last week. 
Quotations, June 2: No. 2 yellow, all- 
rail shipment, $1.24@1.25 bu, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.23@1.24; lake-and-rail, No. 2 yel- 
low $1.22@1.23, No. 3 yellow $1.18@1.20; 
cracked corn, $2.45 per 100 Ibs. Corn 
meal was quiet, with prices held steadily 
on June 2 at $2.85 for granulated and 
bolted yellow. 


San Francisco—Demand for corn has 
improved. Quotations, June 1, delivered, 
San Francisco: eastern No. 2 yellow 
$2.24 per 100 lbs, bulk; Egyptian, $2.40, 
sacked; California milo, $2.30, sacked; 
eastern No. 2 milo, $2.15, bulk; Kafir, 
$2.10, bulk. 


Toronto.—A fair business in American 
corn is reported by dealers, although 
prices advanced last week. The amount 
of the increase was lc bu. Argentine 
corn is not offering. On June 2 No. 3 
American yellow corn was quoted at 
$1.0914, bu, track, bay ports. 

oc 


March Feed Exports 
Exports of feed from the United States in 
March, 1928, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce: 
‘Tons———, 














Prepared 

Kafirand mixed Mill- 

To— milo, bus feeds feeds* 
Denmark ....... eee 42 eee 
Germany ....... 79,803 123 662 
Netherlands .... one 417 776 
Norway ...c.ee. eee see 80 
BweGen 2. 20000% eT 40 8 
United Kingdom 10,000 196 23 
CAMRGR cccecees 2,143 89 212 
Honduras ...... vee 24 2 
PANAMA ....s00% ren 70 78 
Bermudas ...... ese 108 59 
CUBR ccccsccccee ose 904 674 
Other countries. oe 126 63 
TOCRIW cocccce 91,946 2,139 2,937 
February ....... 137,007 1,881 2,845 
SORERET sccseces 572,816 2,801 4,744 


*Including screenings. 
-—Oil cake— _ -—Oil meal— 





Cotton- Cotton- 

To— seed Linseed seed Lins’d 
Belgium ..... a 9,074 ows Tr 
Denmark .... 8,827 re 
France ...50. coe ee 67 
Germany .... 446 — 112 
Irish F. State 119 eee 1,401 
Netherlands.. coe 216,677 112 
Norway ..... cee eee 224 ees 
U. Kingdom... sae 784 eee 89 
CORBGR +0 0s<e soe Sie 1,073 30 
Barbados .... eee ees 62 153 
Cuba occcccce eee ese 38 eos 
Oth. countries 1 2 31 33 

TOtAle .cce 9,393 26,532 3,120 305 
February .... 17,462 25,034 10,209 1,731 
January ..... 44,095 21,781 9,154 401 
December .... 30,561 24,860 12,765 2,139 
November 49,035 28,653 14,754 607 
October ...... 41,420 23,856 12,412 457 
September ... 24,093 26,466 2,212 26 
AUGUStE 20. cess 13,052 28,660 2,069 813 
SUT ceccecses 19,881 26,007 3,286 290 
TOMO cccsccss 12,125 24,945 5,975 568 
MAY ic cccsces 15,902 20,164 5,624 536 
BOE sc ccicaces $3,277 31,933 5,359 515 
MGTCh ...s005 13,393 32,150 10,467 284 

oS 
Semolina Exports 
Exports of semolina from the United 


States for the month of April, giving coun- 
tries to which exported: 





Country of destination— Bbls Value 
i. ee eae iee oo 1,064 $3,718 
Netherlands .......+--+++% 285 1,895 
United Kingdom .........-. 321 2,363 

WOtRIS 2 an cccrccveserecces 1,670 $7,976 

oo SD 


About 90 per cent of the foreign trade 
of West Africa is now in the hands of 
British, French and other European busi- 
ness men. Less than 8 per cent of the 
business reaches the United States. 





scent, Mr. Fenn once said: 


wheat. 


have a more picturesque setting.” 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


GRIST mill in the foothills of the Pyrenees in Spain furnished the 
theme for the painting by Harry Fenn which appears on the cover 
of this week’s issue of The Northwestern Miller. 


“The old, moss covered, undershot wheel, composed in a delightful 
way with the typical Spanish village church, with its bells as green as the 
moss on the wheel; all seemed constructed for the artist, both in color 
and form. This hamlet, by the way, is not a great distance from the 
quaint seaport of Bilbao, that sends out her ships laden with the fiery 
wine from the southern slope of the Pyrenees, to return with cargoes of 


“The construction of this mill was in no way different from the rude 
country water mill the world over, but I venture to say very few of them 


Describing the 











-_ 





Milwaukee.—Rye flour domestic stocks 
are being further depleted, but buyers 
will not come into the market. Mills are 
maintaining prices. Quotations, June 2: 
fancy white patents $7.25@7.40 bbl, light 
$6.90@7.05, medium $6.60@6.75, pure 
dark $4.60@4.75, and rye meal $5.75@ 
5.90. 


Minneapolis.—Except to a few of the 
larger bakery companies, it is almost im- 
possible to sell a straight car of rye 
flour at present levels. The bulk of the 
bakers take a few barrels at a time from 
warehouse stocks, or in a car of wheat 
flour for shipment from mill. Millers 
rather expect that this state of affairs 
will continue until the new crop. Pure 
white is quoted at $7.10@7.20 bbl, in 
98-lb cottons, pure medium $6.45@6.55 
and pure dark $4.30@4.75, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 5,696 bbls flour, compared with 
9,503, made by five mills, in the previous 
week. 


Chicago.—Rye flour prices are lower. 
Demand is limited, and car lot business 
is confined to occasional cars. Direc- 
tions, however, are fair. The local out- 
put totaled 1,700 bbls last week, against 
1,200 in the previous one. On June 2, 
white was quoted at $6.90@7 bbl, jute, 
medium $6.50@6.65 and dark $4.50@4.90. 


Duluth—Owing to the light interest 
shown by outside buyers, rye flour busi- 
ness was slow last week. The trade is 
buying as little as possible while await- 
ing development of the new crop. Pros- 
pects are for a smaller yield than last 
year, but the trade hopes for lower quo- 
tations than are now prevailing. Quota- 
tions, June 2, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: pure white, $7.25 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $6.65; No. 3 dark, $4.30; No. 5 
blend, $6.85; No. 8 rye, $6.05. 


Indianapolis—While trading in rye 
flour last week was not large, there was 
a stability to the business that was en- 
couraging to millers. Shipping instruc- 
tions were good, and some new business 
was booked. The new business was gen- 
erally for one or two car lots. Quota- 
tions, Indianapolis, June 2: white $7@ 
7.25 bbl; jute, medium $6.50@6.75, and 
dark $4.50@4.75. 

St. Louis.—Rye flour was quoted in 
car lots in jute on June 2 as follows: 
fancy white patent, $7.15 bbl; straights, 
$6.75; pure dark, $5.75; extra heavy dark, 
$5.65; rye meal, $5.65. 

New York.—Rye flour was bought last 
week only to fill immediate needs. Buy- 
ers were occasionally able to pick up a 
car on spot at prices below mills’ quota- 
tions, which ranged for white patent, in 
jute, $7.60@8 bbl, on June 2. 

Piltsburgh.—Rye flour sales were light 
last week. Prices were slightly easier. 
Buying was confined to small lots. Quo- 
tations, June 2: pure white $7.50@8 bbl, 
medium $6.50@7 and dark $4.75@5.25, 
cotton 98's, Pittsburgh. 

Boston.—Rye flour was very firm last 
week, with an advance in prices. De- 
mand generally was quiet. Rye meal 
and pure dark rye were higher, with a 
slow demand. Quotations, June 2: choice 
white patent, $7.85@8.20 bbl, in sacks; 
standard patents, $7.50@7.85; medium 
light straights, $7.15@7.55; medium dark 
straights, $6.75@7.10; rye meal, $6.30@ 
6.60; pure dark rye, $5.55@5.70. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour was strong last 
week, as a result of manipulation in the 
grain, but buyers showed no disposition 
to do any trading under existing condi- 
tions. Quotations, June 2, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: pure top white patent $7.65@7.90 
bbl, straight $6.70@6.95 and dark $4.90 
(5.15. 

Buffalo.—tThere is hardly any activity 
in rye flour, due to the unsettled condi- 
tion of cash rye last week, as prices 
dropped 8c. Quotations, June 2: white, 
$7.80 bbl; medium, $7.60; dark, $5.45. 

Philadelphia-—Rye flour sells slowly, 
and prices favor buyers. Offerings are 
moderate but ample. Quotations, June 
2, in 140-lb jute sacks, were $7.75@8 
bbl for white, $6.50@7 for medium and 
$5@5.50 for dark. 
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DULUTH-MONTREAL FREIGHT 
RATE IS LOWERED BY 2c 


Dututn, Minn.—The feature of the 
vessel freight situation last week, was the 
break in the Montreal rate, from 10c, 
which has been the ruling rate for some 
time, to 8c, with indications of it going 
still lower. Grain is selling slowly, and 
the demand for tonnage is light, with the 
available supply increasing. The Buffalo 
rate, which has been firm at 3c bu on 
wheat since the opening, is weakening, 
and business has been reported done at 
2%,c. There is so little demand for boat 
space that it is difficult to quote the 
rate accurately for the moment. 

The elevators at the Canadian Head 
of the Lakes are fast approaching the 
point of congestion. It was reported 
last week that the Canadian National 
Railways had placed an embargo against 
further shipments of grain for the pres- 
ent, but this was later denied. It is a 
possibility of the future, however, for 
thousands of cars are said to be headed 
for the ports, with sales of grain show- 
ing no sign of increase. 


<< 


SEATTLE GRAIN RATE 
HEARING CONTINUED 


Most of the time at 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
grain rate hearing, under the Hoch- 
Smith resolution, was devoted last week 
to the Columbia basin case which, under 
previous decisions by the Commission, 
granted Portland a 10 per cent differ- 
ential rate against Washington ports on 
products originating south of the Snake 
River. 

Testimony of wheat growers in the 
differential territory was introduced, 
tending to show that Portland had ac- 
quired a practical monopoly of wheat 
grown in that territory under the differ- 
ential rate, and that the growers would 
be benefited by opening the Seattle and 
Tacoma markets by placing them on a 
rate parity with Portland. 

L. S. McIntyre, traffic manager of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, proposed 
increasing the rates to Portland and 
lowering them to Seattle from the dif- 
ferential territory, and that the terri- 
tory north of the Snake River be com- 
bined with that south of the river, and 
be established as parity territory. 

A. S. Edmunds, assistant traffic man- 
ager of the Union Pacific Railway Sys- 
tem, testified that rates from territory 
south of the Snake River to Portland 
were too low, and those from the same 
territory to Seattle too high. The parity 
in rates, he testified, should be restored 
by reducing the rates to Seattle and in- 
creasing those to Portland, so that equal 
rates would prevail to all ports, and that 
carriers should have the right to meet 
all competition in rates in the same ter- 
ritory, whether they elect to do so or 
not, and that in competition territory 
distance and costs of haul should not be 
considered the governing factors. 

oo D> 

PROTEST COMMISSION’S DECISION 

Kansas City, Mo.—A petition was 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission last week by the Kansas City 
Board of Trade and several railroads, 
protesting the recent decision of the 
Commission in which it was ruled that 
grain originating south of the Santa Fe 
main line through Kansas could not be 
shipped through Kansas City for export 
without paying charges for an out-of- 
line haul. The Kansas City Board of 
Trade and the carriers joining them in 
the protest ask that the case be reopened. 

o> 
MORE SHIPS TO THE ORIENT 

SeattLE, Wasu.—The passage of the 
Jones-White merchant marine bill will 
result, according to officials of transpa- 
cific shipping companies, in the construc- 
tion and operation of new ships from 
the Pacific Coast to the Orient. R. Stan- 
ley Dollar, president of the American 
Mail Line and the Dollar Steamship Co., 
stated just before the president signed 
the bill: “Oriental trade is developing 
rapidly, and in order to maintain our 
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high standard of passenger and freight 
service, additional tonnage will be neces- 
sary. If the Jones-White bill makes 
profitable the borrowing of money for 
the construction of ships that we can 
operate at a profit, I expect our com- 
panies to proceed with an extensive con- 
struction program, providing for speedy, 
high class tonnage out of Seattle and 
San Francisco.” 
oS 
PACIFIC COAST CHARTER MARKET 
San Francisco, Cat.—An encourag- 
ing factor in the existing sluggish char- 
ter market is the advance interest being 
shown in the movement of 1928 grain 
to the United Kingdom and the Conti- 
nent, in addition to an improvement in 
old crop rates. Prospects are good for a 
bumper crop of wheat in the Pacific 
Northwest, and since prevailing rates are 
down, some speculative business is being 
done forward at around 30s ton. This 
basis is also being heard for barley fix- 
tures from San Francisco. Parcel rates 
on both wheat and barley for July for- 
ward are 30s@32s 6d, with little activity 
in futures. Old crop rates are up to 
26s@28s 6d, with a fair demand for 
space at the lower figure. 
ove] 
SET NEW OATS STANDARD 
W. M. Jardine, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, has announced the addition of a 
new section for oats, to become effective 
Aug. 30, 1928, in the official grain stand- 
ards of the United States, as follows: 
“Section 16—Cereal Oats.—Cereal oats 
shall be oats which have been sized with 
the result that their commercial quality 
is not reflected by the numerical grade 
designation, including sample _ grade, 
alone. Cereal oats shall be graded and 
designated according to the grade re- 
quirements of the standards applicable 
to such oats if they were not cereal oats, 
and there shall be added to, and made a 
part of, such grade designation the word 
‘Cereal.’” 
o> 
SHIPMENTS TO IRELAND 
Betrast, IreLtanp.—The shipments of 
flour for the week ending May 5 were 
1,000 sacks to Belfast, making a total 
since Aug. 1, 1927, of 132,000. Ship- 
ments to Dublin for the same period 
were 3,000 and 194,000, respectively. 
oo 
Stocks of cottonseed cake and meal at 
United States oil mills on April 30 to- 
taled 84,870 tons. 
oo 
Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the Cc. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 








crc From ~ 

Montreal 
June- tNew 
To— July Orleans 
Aberdeen .......... 2 29.00 27.00 
Amsterdam 3. 22.00 23.00 
BRCWOED sccccscces 23. ovee 23.00 
Avonmouth F 20.00 27.00 
ee 22. 22.00 27.00 
EEE, 956-4 6 4:48.21 08 00% 30. 30.00 37.00 
Bordeaux e's 30.00 
Ree 22. 22.00 23.00 
er ‘ 20.00 27.00 
ED. ¥.5.0.694-040%5% 21. 20.00 27.00 
Copenhagen ....... *30.00 30.00 35.00 
ere. 22.00 32.00 27.00 
BEE cocescneeses *30.00 32.00 45.00 
PE. Sarcceneesec 22.00 22.00 27.00 
SPUESO  evccccveces 22.00 23.00 27.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 eee 45.00 
CHUWTORERE wc ccrccces *45.00 eee eee 
OI 20.00 20.00 25.00 
Gothenburg ........ *30.00 31.00 37.00 
po eee *22.00 22.00 23.00 
OL, eee re 40.00 See 30.00 
Helsingfors ........ *31.00 32.00 45.00 
ree 21.00 21.00 27.00 
EET eee eer errs 21.00 21.00 27.00 
EAVGTPOS 2. cccceees 18.00 18.00 25.00 
BOOED sccccccsveve 18.00 18.00 25.00 
Londonderry ....... 24.00 27.00 27.00 
DEE Sn6666.00 0080 *33.00 34.00 42.00 
Manchester ........ 18.00 18.00 25.00 
Mareciiles ...cceece 40.00 cece 35.00 
Newcastle ......... 21.00 21.00 27.00 
CD ctosnscnccenns *30.00 30.00 37.00 
eee 30.00 cose 40.00 
Rotterdam ........ *23.00 22.00 23.00 
Southampton ...... 29.00 23.00 27.00 
Stavanger ......... 30.00 30.00 37.00 
eT *35.00 36.00 46.00 
Stockholm ......... *33.00 34.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Am- 
sterdam 21@23c, Antwerp 21@28c, Bergen 
29@30c, Bremen 20@22c, Copenhagen 29@ 
30c, Danzig 26@28c, Gibraltar 35c, Gothen- 
burg 29@30c, Hamburg 18@22c, Helsingfors 
28c, Malmo 30@33c, Oslo 29@30c, Rotterdam 
21@28c, Stettin 28c, Stockholm 30@33c. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 
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The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office on May 29, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
patent and trademark lawyers, Washington, 
D. C. Millers and flour dealers who feel 
that they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are permitted 
by law to file, within 30 days after publica- 
tion of the marks, a formal notice of oppo- 
sition. 

SA-SO; Dant & Atwood, doing business as 
William Garnett Co., Louisville, Ky; whole 
wheat grain. Use claimed since April 1, 
1927. 
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The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished by the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office, prior to registration, 
is reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, patent and 
trademark lawyers, Washington, D.C. Feed 
millers and dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 

NU-VITA; Miller Products Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa; mineral feed-and grain feed for stock. 
Use claimed since Jan. 1, 1926, on mineral 
feed, and since March 10, 1928, on grain 
feed. 








| New Trade Publications 














Increasing Milling Profite.—“Why Wheat 
Washing Increases Milling Profits’ is the 
title of an interesting booklet recently pub- 
lished by the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 
It is described as “a digest and summary 
of the experience of numerous American 
flour mills that have followed the practice 
of washing all wheat milled during periods 
ranging from one to fifteen years.”” A val- 
uable introduction, written by H. G. Wolf, 
president, is included. According to Mr. 
Wolf, “it has now been demonstrated that 
washing all wheat milled, even though 
smutty wheat be purchased, permits cer- 
tain changes in the milling process that in- 
crease net profits an average of at least 8c 
on every barrel of flour produced.”’ Illus- 
trations and charts are included in the vol- 
ume. 


Line-Start Induction Motors.—A bulletin 
has recently been issued by the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, covering its 
line-start induction motors, type ARX. It 
is explained that the design has the added 
characteristics for starting on full line volt- 
age and holding the starting current well 
within the recommended limits of the elec- 
tric apparatus committee of the National 
Electric Light Association. The pamphlet 
is illustrated. 


Flour, Bran and Feed Packers.—The 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, re- 
cently published an illustrated bulletin deal- 
ing with Nordyke flour, bran and feed pack- 
ers. These packers, it is explained, consist 
of a cross shaft, friction clutch, auger shaft, 
hopper, platform, control mechanism and a 
frame. The power is applied to a pulley 
on the cross shaft and transmitted to the 
auger shaft by means of a friction clutch 
and a pair of bevel gears. The clutch is 
designed to engage without slipping, and 
to disengage instantly without dragging. 
The bevel gears are of conventional design 
and of ample strength. Further details of 
the construction are outlined in the bul- 
letin, which includes illustrations of the 
various packers. 





Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SALESMAN COVERING BAK- 
ery trade regularly to handle nationally 
advertised line of bakery sales display 
equipment that is designed especially for 
bakeries; furnish full details about your- 
self, territory covered, present line; at- 
tractive prices and terms and liberal com- 
missions. Address 1623, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


June 6, 1928 


ATTENTION FEED SALESMAN 


You can increase your income consid. 
erably handling animal and poultry coq 
liver oil. Some good territories ayajj. 
able. State sales experience. Address 
“Feed Salesman,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 166 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Ill. ; 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








SECOND MILLER OR HEAD MILLER Iy 


spring or semolina mill of any capacity: 
past seven years with Commander mill 
Stillwater, Minn; married man; family: 


can come at once. Address J. C. Salak. 
402 S. Main Street, Stillwater, Minn. 


FLOUR SALESMAN WITH AIRPLANE 
wants position as special representative 
or salesman calling on large buyers, east- 
ern states; long experience and best of 
references; 33 years old; salary or com. 
mission. Address 1633, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN OF 20 YEARS’ Ex. 
perience who has built up a large follow- 
ing throughout the south half of Wiscon- 
sin, desires connection with a northwest- 





ern mill which is manufacturing high 
quality products. Address 1617, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
AVAILABLE JUNE 1—SERVICES OF AN 
experienced mill manager, 15 years with 
one firm as sales executive; now em- 
ployed; 38 years of age, active; would 
consider part time road work; interview 


desired my expense. Address 544, 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 


care 


Lifetime practical experience hard and 
soft wheat mills, 300 to 5,000 bbls; capable 
making improvements where needed and 


producing high quality products; age 35; 
excellent references. Address 533, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo 








DEATH OF PRESIDENT AND STOCK- 
holders’ troubles closed this 700-b!! mill, 


of which I had charge for several years, 
and my services are available; lifetime 
experience in mills up to 3,000 bbis hard 
and soft wheat; best of references. Ad- 
dress 1622, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 


neapolis. 





POSITION TO TAKE CHARGE OF MILL, 
25 to 200 bbls, or other position in larger 
mill with chance to advance; will con- 
sider position in feed warehouse or ele- 


vator; 20 years’ experience in milling; 
flour, feed, grain, etc; married; no bad 
habits; eastern states preferred. Address 
1635, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


A THOROUGHLY CAPABLE BUSINESS 








executive is open for position as general 
manager of medium size mill or as local 
manager with a large milling organiza- 
tion; able to act as own sales manager; 


this is a good opportunity for any one 


requiring a really well trained business 
analyst, as experience covers mill, 4c- 
counting, credits, selling, grain buying, 


and flour mill manager duties; would 
come on a salary and percentage of net 
profit basis, and go to any state; am mar- 
ried; with experience in Scotland, Can- 
ada and the States. Address 16/2, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE IN MANITOBA—100-BBL N. & 
M. mill in first class condition and run- 
ning; brick and stone structure; Corliss 
condensing engine with two boilers; ele- 
vator, 16,000 bus capacity; flour and feed 


warehouses, stable and about 3% acres 
land; established 33 years; good reasons 
given for wanting to sell; about 59 per 


cent cash, balance as desired; full par- 
ticulars on application. Address 1616, 
“Manitoba,” care Northwestern Miller, 


Lumsden Building, Toronto. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—3 PAIR 9x24 ALLIS-CHALM- 
ers feed rollers, in A-1 condition. Write 
Helmer Milling Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 
9x30-in., one 9x24-in, Allis Chalmers, col- 
lar oiling, style “A” roller mills. Stand- 
ard Mill Supply Co., 502 Waldheim Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 








GRAIN ELEVATOR AT PIER B, PORT 
Richmond, having been replaced by mod- 
ern concrete plant, is being dismantled; 
entire equipment priced to insure quick 
sale; write us your wants. F. Jaspersen, 
manager, the Philadelphia Grain Elevator 
Co., Port Richmond, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SANISACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 
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4 CHES MILLING 
ATERTOWN , SO % 








F. A. ADAMEK, Manager 





Farco Mitt Company 


The Rugby Milling Company 








A State in the Flour 


Miling Business 


NEW MEN realize the diffi- 
culties of organizing and 
establishing a business of 
this size. Most large flour 
mills are the result of a life- 
time of hard work. 


Five years ago the State Mill started with 
a plant capable of manufacturing 4,000 
barrels of flour a day, an elevator with a 
capacity of 2,000,000 bushels, one em- 
ployee and not a customer. Flour brands 
were unknown. ‘Today our annual busi- 


ness is over 500,000 barrels and we are the 
controlling factor in the flour business in 
North Dakota, and our mill brands are 
known and recognized as quality products 
from Grand Forks to New York City. 
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State Mill & Elevator 


Grand Forks, North Dakota 


Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 


RUGBY, NORTH DAKOTA 
Manufacturers of 


Strong Glutinous Spring Wheat Flour 











“SNOW WHITE” fiour, a high quality 
spring patent. 

“PIONEER” Bye flour. 

“PIONEER” Whole Wheat flour. 

Split cars a specialty 

MINOT FLOUR MILL COMPANY 
Minot, North Dakota 


Mill Fumigation 
Liquid H C N---Cyanogas 
meapens. Guaranteed 


Fumigation Service and Supply Co. 
1427 W. 9th St. Kansas City, Mo. 














good salt. 


Salt and then some! 


be treated with anything but care. 


Car Loads 
0 of Salt 


It takes tons and tons 


ALT! 
of it every year to meet the demands of the mill- 
ers of the nation for self rising and pancake flour. 


Salt plays too important a part in this industry to 


Your salt must be 


Refined under sanitary conditions with the most mod- 
ern equipment and methods. You can rely on the purity 


of Worcester Salt—always. 
Let Worcester Salt help you make better flour. You 


will find that 


It takes the 
to make the Best 


ACES 
We ALTER 


Offices: Boston 
Chicago, Detroit 


Factories: 
Silver Springs, N.Y. 
Ecorse, Michigan 








Charlotte, N.C. 
Buffalo, New York 


Worcester Sart Company 
Philadelphia, Columbus 
C 


71-73 Murray Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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LAs LEADING MILLS OF CANADA 
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Mills and Western Offices at 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 
CauLGary, ALTA. 
SASKATOON, SASK. 


Dairy Capacity: 8,000 Barrets Four 


Eastern Sales Office: 


Boarp or Traber Buripine 


MONTREAL 


WOOD UONONONNONONAONONYE 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


“All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 
F. C. THOMPSON CO.,, LTD. 


Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR. 
American Agents 


Cable Address: ‘‘'RoBINHOOD” Montreal 
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Millers of High-Grade 
WESTERN CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR 


1,200 Barrets Rotitep Oats anp OaTmMEAL 


Highest Quality 


ROLLED OATs AND OATMEAL 


Codes: Riverside and A B C 5th Edition 
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The face of your flour bag 
is the most valuable adver- 
tising space you can use. 
It presents its case at the 
buy-moment, and if attrac- 
tively printed, will make a 
strong sales appeal. Buy 
Bemis Better Printed Bags. 
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IMATE I 





We specialize on Manitoba 
Spring Patent under brand Excello 


And a Shetty Vented 
high patent for genera! 
household use under brand Sunbeam 
Empire Flour Mills, Limited 
ST. THOMAS, ONT. 








B. H. MUIRHEAD 


EXPORTER 


Flour and Oatmeal 


Cable Address: 


““HEADMUIR” Toronto, CanapDa 











Norris Grain Co., Ltd. 
705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG 


We give special attention to the wants 
of Canadian and American mills buying 


and selling high class milling wheats and 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. other grains. Correspondence solicited. 
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“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 
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O er Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, MeNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 


bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


Heap Orrice: WINNIPEG, Canapba 


WEsTERN OFFICES 
Calgary, Alberta 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Toronto OFFice 
1003 Royal Bank Building 


MonTrREAL OFFICE 
Board of Trade Building 


New York—Produce Exchange 
OVERSEAS OFFICES ....... LONDON, PARIS 
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